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were  once  so  fortunate  on  a  fine  Midsummer's  evening, 
while  strolling  meditatively  beside  that  rapid  and  turbid 
Nilus — the  river  or  Time,  to  find  a  boat  (no  doubt  a  steam  boat) 
upward  bound.  We  seized  the  rare  occasion,  heedless  of  con- 
swjuences,  and  not  knowing  whether  we  should  ever  be  heard 
of  again  by  our  contemporaries.  Brunting  the  tumultuous  cur- 
*^nt,  and  audaciously  looking  all  the  world  in  the  face,  we 
Jsshed  on ;  nor  had  inquired  whether  we  should  be  put 
whore  on  the  nearer  or  the  further  side  of  the  ‘  building  of 
Rome*, — the  *  building  of  Ballon*, — or ‘the  Deluge.*  Just  as 
hundreds  rush  to  seaward  at  Tower  stairs,  little  caring  whether 
they  are  to  be  landed  at  Gravesend,  Margate,  or  Ostend. 

,  Happily  for  the  safety  of  the  homeward  voyage,  we  were  car- 
no  further  than  into  the  midst  of  ‘  the  dark  ages.*  At  this 
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point,  or  ‘  reach  *,  ns  we  shonld  term  it,  tlie  passarre  became 
stnicteci  by  miul-banks  of  the  most  perilous  sort,  l)einc»  a  dew 
posit  of  the  feculence  of  many  ages.  At  tlie  same  time,  a 
almost  as  dense  and  stnpifying  as  those  generated  b?  the 
'I'hames,  hangover  the  waters;  in  such  sort  that  the  master 
of  the  vessel  announced  his  determination  (notwithstaiklingthe 
vociferations  of  a  party  of  northern  antiquaries  who,  to  settle 
an  imf>ortant  controversy,’ had  paid  their  fare  as  far  as  to  the 
a:re  of  the  ‘  Piets’^  not  to  venture  a  century  higher.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  to  assuage  in  some  degree  the  disappointment  of  the  pas- 
sengers,  he  consented  to  wait  a  tide  or  two  at  anchor,  while  such 
as  wore  so  inclined  shonlil  make  an  excursion  upon  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  lamls. 

Most  of  the  company  (and  we  of  the  number)  accepted  the 
olfer,  and  leaped  ashore.  We  struck  into  the  woods; — for  the 
whole  country  on  both  sides  the  river  was  covered  with  um 
broken  forests; — and  had  advanced  not  far,  before  the  very 
sound  we  had  been  listening  for  broke  upon  the  silence  of  mid¬ 
night  ;  we  mean  the  tinkling  of  a  monastery  bell,  waking  the 
brotherhood  to  prayers  :  sound  of  sadness,  calling  wasted  men 
from  comfortless  conches,  to  the  comfortless  chapel;  thereto 
mock  Heaven  by  uttering,  for  the  icn-thonsandth  time,  the  hi¬ 
therto  unheeded  prayer  for  the  grace  of  a  heart  dead  to  earthly 
desires  !  We  followed  the  sound.  Vet,  unwilling  either  to  db- 
turh  the  holy  folks  at  their  devotions,  or  to  he  caught  and  im¬ 
mured  as  heretics,  (wot'  to  JCclcctic  ileviewers  had  they  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  Dominicans !)  we  crept  through  the  thickets, 
up  to  the  window  of  the  chapel ;  ami  breathless  with  haste  and 
curiosity,  peeped  iii  upon  the  solemn  pomps; — the  which  we 
must  take  another  opportunity  to  describe.  Sulfice  it  now  to 
say,  that,  among  the  venerable  men,  we  were  struck  with  the 
appearance  of  a  monk,  from  whose  saddened  visage  an  intelli¬ 
gence  shone  out  which  marked  him  as  one  of  a  million.  Tbt 
character  of  his  abstraction  was  ratiocinativc,  rather  than  devoit; 
ami  while  his  lips  were  agoing  in  prayer,  we  could  fancy  that  he 
was  pursuing  some  clew  of  natural  causation. 

Prayers  ended,  we  made  our  way,  scaling  a  wall,  into  the 
gartlen  upon  which  the  windows  of  the  cloisters  opened;  re¬ 
solving  to  seek  again  the  same  extraordinary  man.  We  found 
him,  alter  )H*eping  into  half  a  dozen  of  the  cells.  He  had  re¬ 
sumed  his  seal,  and  was  preparing  to  pursue  his  studies*  How 
were  we  clectritied  on  recognizing  features  which  we  remciii- 
heretl  to  have  seen  framed  in  dowers  of  purple  and  silver  wkhin 
the  I  ncial  ot  a  Co(Ux  in  our  own  collection  of  rare  inookiih 
MSS. !  I  he  inuii  before  us  was  no  oilier  than  the  celebnU*^ 
and  universally  eaidite  Albcrtus  Magnus !  None  other  thin 
the  hoiuturetl  master  ot  the  still  more  celebrated  *  Angolicil 
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I)nrtor!  ’  A  man  iijnornnt  of  notliin^  that  mortals  may  know  ; 
lr»rno(l  in  some  matters  of  whicli  a  monk  should  have  under¬ 
wood  little;  in  a  word,  too  knowing  both  for  his  profession 
uid  for  his  times,  and  conse(|uently  molested,  through  life,  by 
the  imputation  of  entertaining^  diabolical  friendships:  *  Qnofi 
lantern  de  nrcromantia  uccnsatur^  injuriam  paiitttr,  fir  Deo 
‘  Sled  us!  ’ 

The  accomplished  Oominican,  impatient  of  the  inanities  of  the 
chapel,  (lolled  his  rochet  and  cowl ;  and  while  an  air  of  resent- 
I'ul  scorn  still  lingered  on  his  features,  returned  to  his  lovc^l* em¬ 
ployments.  At  his  ri^ht  hand,  in  a  recess,  stood  what  seemed 
five  bulky  tomes  splendidly  lettered  li.  CYKIL.  ALKX. 
OPKKA.  hut  which  proved  to  be  nothing  better  than  a  false 
wooden  face,  serving  as  a  blind  to  conceal  a  chemical  apparatus, 
with  various  bottles,  dried  specimens,  and  monstrous  rarities. 
We  were  at  first  somewhat  sc'andnlized  by  this  detection  of  the 
learned  Monk’s  disingenuousness ;  but  quickly  remeinl)ered  the 
necessities  of  the  age  into  which  we  had  intruded  ;  and  reflected, 
that  when  the  Sisters  ignorance  and  despotism  are  dominant, 
the  Sisters  virtue  and  intelligence  arc  fain  to  court  the  protection 
of  hypocrisy. 

The  calumniated  Dominican,  having  removed  the  gilded  lie 
which  we  have  mentioned  from  the  front  of  his  closet,  was  tak¬ 
ing  his  alembic  in  hand,  to  carry  on  his  interrupted  experi¬ 
ments  ;  when,  as  if  suddenly  seized  by  a  fit  of  discouragement, 
he  fell  hack  into  his  chair,  and  began  to  bewail  the  infelicity  of 
his  lot  after  the  following  sort:  ‘  Luckless  Albert!  born  a 
thousand  years  too  late,  or  a  tbousaml  years  too  soon  !  Why 
t(»il  thus  to  explore  the  secrets  of  nature — the  work  of  God,  only 
to  earn  the  disgrace  of  bolding  friendsliip  with  the  devil  i 
^ho  and  wliat  are  thy  contemporaries  ?  Kither  the  mere  vic¬ 
tims  of  a  sottish  ignorance,  or  at  once  its  victims  and  interested 
patrons !  W  here,  unless  it  were  in  the  midst  of  a  wilderness, 
may  reason  safely  utter  her  voice  ?  Mankind  is  leagued  against 
iight,  and  counts  every  son  of  knowledge  a  deadly  foe.  De¬ 
monstration  is  condemned  as  the  foulest  of  heresies !  Tlie  laws 
^  nature  are  blasphemy  !  And  to  set  forth  the  wihdoin  of  the 
Creator,  is  to  preach  the  doctrine  of  fiends  !  And  the  |>eople 
the  tyranny  tliat  holds  them  down.  They  love  their  thral- 
'looi,  and  are  prompt  to  rend  limb  from  limb  the  man  who 
•nuld  disabuse  their  understandings  !  Luckless  Albert !  born 
fop  soon  or  too  late,  hide  thyself  in  the  grave ;  or  huslcii  to 
join  the  multitude  in  paying  homage  to  the  Sovereign  Folly  tliat 
^  on  high,  mistress  of  the  nations !  * 

^VJready  the  dawn  was  breaking,  and  we  (terrified  at  tlic 
thoQght  of  possibly  being  left  ashore  in  the  awkward  and  ano- 
^'^us  character  of  runaways  from  our  own  times,  and  ol  being 
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l>«rhaf>'«  n>nMr<l  tor  the  edifimtion  of  the  holy  fraternity)  Hm. 
tened  from  the  5*pot,  and  Timde  onr  way  with  the  ntmoat  relcvitV 
to  the  riverN  side.  The  boat  was  still  at  its  mooring.  Tht 
master  had  employed  his  hands  dnring  the  nisfht  in  cottliii 
fuel  for  his  engine  :  a  needless  lahonr,  by  the  hy,  for  we  ncHiiail 
an  enormons  pile  of  fainjots  in  the  cofirt-yard  of  the  monastify. 
We  went  below  to  onr  berths,  and,  fatigued  by  onr  night’s  ail* 
ventures,  slept  soundly  during  the  rapid  descent  of  the  stetofur 
towards  the  nineteenth  centnrv. 

We  were  awakened  hy  the  din  of  a  thousand  familiar  somidt, 
ami  gladly  took  breakfast  on  shore,  in  the  midst  of  our  natife 
f*porh.  It  was  Sunday  inorninsr,  and,  in  compliance  with  wholm 
son>c  usages,  we  directed  our  steps  towards  a  place  of  worship. 
We  entered  the  first  that  presented  itself.  The  somhre-vistfed 
stnicture  s<*emed  to  ally  itself  to  the  glooms  of  the  scenery  frav 
which  we  had  just  rettirned.  Nor  did  the  interior  (like  thespiL 
cions  hook-front  of  All)crtns)  belie  the  face  of  the  edifice.  Aw- 
fid  galleries  f>rotnided  their  descending  and  portentous  hulk  far 
upon  the  central  space;  as  if  the  edifice  had  been  ennstrueted 
for  the  purpose  of  convening  under  the  same  roof  terrestnak 
and  cirlicolcs,  who,  though  interested  in  the  same  ccremonMi, 
might  hy  no  means  he  suttered  to  catch  glimpses  of  each  other!  | 
'The  lower  area  was  ])enfoldcd  by  pew's  not  less  secretive,  and,  1 
to  our  minds,  seemed  intended  to  typify  that  felicitous  sect- 
arism  of  tlie  C'hristian  community,  which  has  so  long  made  the 
rhurch  universal  (to  take  a  bird’s  eye  view  of  it)  look  more  like 
a  renitentiarv  of  classified  convicts,  than  a  royal  hanquetiiK 
house. 

Already,  when  we  entered,  the  congregation  w^as  assendM; 
hut  the  service  had  not  commenced.  Dimness,  sileiKe,  and 
comfortless  solemnity  reigned  within  the  sacred  precincts;  and  ^ 
we  began  to  chill  with  the  fear  that  we  had  not  in  verity 
turntHl  from  the  t^felfth  century.  We  say,  the  congregation  wti 
as.seinhied !  We  looked  from  side  to  side  of  the  ilesolndoa 
and  descried  here,  and  there  again,  a  powdered  polk  or  titnr 
hling  tuft  of  feathers  and  ribbons,  peeping  over  the  dead  W 
of  the  pews  !  Such  was  the  holy  convocation  !  Yet  we  shnnki 
not  forget  to  mention  a  half  dozen  of  rheumatic  eleemosynttio* 
nml  a  score  of  liveried  urchins,  w  ho  claimed  the  ample  spneo 
of  the  galleries  as  their  undisputed  domain. 

'The  minister  ascended  to  his  place, — a  spare,  pinched,  kew* 
cyeil.  haUUheaded  man ;  sedate,  sarcastic,  and  yet  inanifeii^ 
sad  at  heart ; — s,ad  as  a  mail  of  sense  must  he,  whose  lot  itw** 
.statul  still,  year  alter  \ear,  in  front  of  the  perpetual  sleet 
frost  td  ill  success,  I  Ic  gazed  for  a  moment  ii|>oii  the  unvuW 
scHMie, — tor  each  of  his  patrons  was  in  his  place, — and  looked® 
if  in  disgust  ot  himself,  of  his  vocation,  of  his  congregaUO*»  ^ 
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^  linN^f  «n<l  ol  nil  the  world,  and  then  annoimced  the  psalm. 

A  dbiuai  personifi cation  of  |ierfunctory  heartlossness  in  the 
jlesk,  sideil  by  a  sui^le  voice  from  the  furthest  comer  of  the 
piice,  performed  tlie  ioyous  anthem!  Again  the  leader  of 
worship  rose,  and  read,  and  prayed ;  while  nis  hearers,  like  so 
many  single  columns  erect  amitl  the  ruins  of  Tadmor  in  the 
desert,  imlicated  by  their  position  that  they  were  not  altogether 
enmindful  of  the  specific  service  in  which  their  minister  wa* 
engaged.  Ah,  how  did  we  sigh  for  the  unaffected  fervour  of  a 
Turkish  mosque ! 

The  preacher  took  his  text,  which,  as  it  was  not  referred  to 
io  the  body  of  the  discourse,  has  slipped  from  our  memory. 
The  querulous,  sardonic,  discouraging  harangue  of  half  an 
iMHir,  inspired  us  strongly  with  the  belief,  that  the  minister  was 
jiceparing  his  hearers  for  the  announcement,  that  tlie  cha))et 
(ioors  would,  from  that  day  forward,  be  closed,  nor  any  more 
fruitless  attempts  be  made  to  dissipate  the  obstinate  darkness 
af  the  age.  Not  so.  But,  instead  of  any  such  seemingly  dis¬ 
creet  resolution,  the  sanguine  man,  hoping  against  hope,  con- 
ckuleil  his  discourse  by  declaring  his  conviction,  tliat,  some 
thousaiul  years  hence — perhaps  fifteen  hundred — mankind;  at 
length  escaping  from  the  influence  of  enthusiasm  and  fanaticism, 
would  yield  to  the  sway  of  right  reason,  and  acknowledge  the 
excellence  of  primitive  Christianity ;  that  is  to  say,  on  the  sup- 
|K>sition  that  Christianity,  which  perhaps  ought  to  be  regarded 
only  as  a  temporary  dispensation,  sliould,  at  that  remote  date, 
be  deemed  in  any  way  a  necessary  medium  of  eternal  truth ! 

But  liefore  he  attained  this  heart-warming  climax,  the  preacher 
complained  heavily,  and  with  a  noble,  indignant  eloquence,  (liav- 
log  io  it  little  or  nothing  of  the  tone  of  wouiuled  pride  or  pre¬ 
posterous  arrogance,)  of  the  inveteracy  of  vulgar  prejudices^ 
die  obdurate  impenetrability  of  notions  once  deemed  sacred — 
the  crushing  despotism  of  religious  endowments,  which,  as  he 
dkraied,  left  no  chance  of  success  to  truth  and  reason  among 
the  great  body  of  the  people ;  while  the  sects  that  disclaimeu 
uich  secular  iniluence,  were  maddened  by  a  fanaticism  of  the 
tuost  malignant  sort-  Things  be'uig  iu  Uus  wof'ul  plight,  what 
vender  that  the  few  places  in  which  the  light  ul  pure  and 
prunitivc  Christianity  shone,  were  scarcely  at  all  frequented ! 

*  Such,*  said  the  Preacher,  willing  to  condole  with  his  saddened 

*  such  is  the  infelicity  of  l^ing  thrown  upon  a  dark  age  I 

*  ^  age,  the  glooms  of  which  are  reiulered  only  the  more  sen- 
‘  dbly  dense  by  the  Bickering  (and  1  fear  expiring)  taper  of 

true  knowledge,  which  we,  uty  brethreu,  still  hold  out  to  our 

*  times.  But  remember  we  are  not  alone,  my  frieuds,  upon  the 

*  roll  of  worthies  whose  lot  it  has  been  to  contend  vainly  ^^aiust 

t^hst male  and  triuiupbajit  igiioiaiicc.  VVe  are  pl.iced,  in  our 
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‘  tiffie«,  ns  Ho»^r  I  Won  w«s  plar^f!  in  his.  Or,  if  ynnwnm 

*  examples  of  this  sort,  ihink  of  the  Orest  A!l>ert— rhink  ofl^ 

*  pemims— think  of  Oalileo !  — Heroic  men?  they,  as  iniki. 

‘  fainert  in  their  dark  day,  snhlime  troths  ^rhi^h  t?ie  workl^ 

‘  !)WM>tti‘d,  then  as  now — would  not  receive,  thon^  'leaom 

*  strahly  rertnin.* 

N’or  did  the  IVeacher,  whatever  bright  hopes  he  mi^tent^.  I 
tain  of  a  niillenninm  of  Truth,  at  the  f  nd  of  another  millennial  i 
of  ermr,  promise  to  his  hearers  any  speedy  rhancfe  for  the  hft-  | 
ter.  ‘  The  zealous  ettorts  of  the  friends  of  t 'hristianihr,* 

said  he,  *  to  disseminate  their  opinions  on  an  extended 
‘  had  proved  almost  an  entire  failure.  At  home,  the  concrrfi^ 

‘  tions  of  a|K>stolic  (’hristians  had,  in  ninetv-ei<rht  instances  out 
‘  of  every  hundred,  dwindled  down  to  ri  state  of  deploraMetie. 

*  solation;  ami  as  to  its  progress  abroad,  the  spirit  of  the 

*  li%e  doctrine  hati  shewn  itself  to  he  vot  erpnnxive — not  a  im- 
‘  sionarp  a/nrit  :  it  won  no  wav  amonir  the  mass  of  the  people; 

‘  and  every  attempt  to  eive  it  circulation,  after  struf^^lm^ ifUo 

*  exisienrt^  did  hut  siru^^le  to  exist,* 

We  caiK^ht  from  the  tones  of  this  (’omfortless  hamnflrtw  Jin 
infection  of  ilesnondency.  The  Ldor)m  of  the  hiiildiir^,  iti 
desolation,  echoing  the  plaints  of  the  preacher,  oppressed  ow 
imatfination ;  and  we  actually  exnectrtl  that,  on  issuing  from  thit 
dungeon  of  ilespair,  we  should  behold  the  lieavens  overant 
with  a  tinple  Idacicness; — that  llie  luidsiimnier’s  noon  would  be 
stained,  as  hv  sympathy,  with  the  moral  and  intellectual  *  dark* 

‘  ness  of  the  age.’  We  expected  to  meet,  at  the  first  turniiif, 
oine  prncessit>ii  of  monks,  or  a  band  of  heretics  on  their  way 
to  the  tire.  In  a  word,  we  thought  of  nothing  as  we  passed  the 
uritrod  tiireshold  of  tins  I  nitarian.  Apostolic  meetingdtouie. 
but  to  see  ilie  bliMHi-suiined  banner  of  superstition.  Hoatinrit  far 
and  vide  upon  the  murky  skvl 

I  low  cheering  was  the  reality  that  wakened  us  from  ihii 
ilismal  dream  as  we  gained  the  street!  At  the  very  momeBt 
twenty  churches  amt  that>els  of  the  neighbourhood  were  di^ 
i;Orging  their  crowds.  Sunday  dresses,  and  Sunday  faces,  iliu- 
nitnateil  by  a  Siinuay’s  summer-hky,  gave  to  the  scene  the  If^ 
liiiess  and  grace  tliatso  wed  betit  Ohristianitv  where  i'hrisdaiiity 
M  Irtx*.  iiitedigent,  and  sincere.  Most  of  the  faces  we  encofl#* 
tered,  bore  that  expression  of  serene  indctiendence  which  h 
]'eculiaily  J^naiisk,  Very  tew  displayed  that  sort  of  tin»k 
’  rabbet!,  cruel  deiection  that  character  ires  tanaticiTin  or  supB^ 
stition.  And  as  liie  crowd  waa  thiiinhig,  we  met  several  of  the 
ministers  <»t  tlie  congregations  that  had  just  dispersed:  mw 
whom  ve  nHmgnired  as  standing  in  the  front  of  whatever  i* 
free,  boneiict lit,  dauntless:  uieui  :>otne  ol  them  e indite, 
iliem  i.lioiious  in  ilieir  Circles;  and  scarcely  two  highly!'*^ 
loi  iheii  ^  uvico. 
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Surely,  wo  sai«l,  onr  pro«c!irr  of  •  primitivo,  apostolic  Chris* 

‘  tinnily,’  has  calninninteii  his  times,  and  is  little  better  than  a  cy- 
ak;  one  ^ho,  if  he  rerrive<l  his  deserts,  would  be  whipped  out  of 
ihesoriety  of  his  coiinlrynien.  Forsooth,  just  l>ocause  neither 
U)e  irreligious  nor  the  religious  will  listen  to  his  doctrine,  just 
because  he  is  a  disappointed  man,  and  jtist  to  give  some  colour 
ol' comfort  to  his  cf>infortless  condition,  he  misrepresenU  the 
•  bole  face  of  the  age  in  whi<’h  he  lives  ;  and  dares  to  attribute 
u>  die  ignorance,  obstinate  fanaticism,  and  interested  supersti¬ 
tion  of  the  people  of  Kngland  in  the  nineteenth  century,  a 
fculure  which,  in  simple  fact,  is  nothing  but  the  natural,  inevita¬ 
ble  conw'ouence  of  an  Hbsur<l  attempt  to  uphold  a  refuted  argu- 
ou?nt!  'liic  complaint  of  the  learned  but  persecuted  Dominican 
wakcncil  the  sympathy  which  is  always  due  to  greatness  un¬ 
blessed.  The  whining  of  the  tleserted  preacher  kindled  the 
pitv  fraught  with  anger,  which  is  all  that  can  be  bestowed  upon 
lacklcss  and  infatuated  arrogance. 

We  can  hardly  imagine  an  occasion  that  more  signally  tries 
the  qualities  of  a  man.  or  an  occasion  on  which  better  he  may 
esuhlish  his  claim  to  the  character  of  a  philosopher,  (taking  the 
term  in  its  highest  and  liest  sense,)  than  when  an  advocate  of 
unpopular  opinions  is  calleil  upon  to  give  a  reason  for  the  failure 
of  bis  zealous  endeavours  to  propagate  them.  A  man  who  can 
explain  his  own  discomtiturc  without  petulance,  without  mif- 
laatcment  of  facts,  and  without  any  supercilious  vituperations  of 
liic  rul^ar,  may  fairly  challenge  an  elevation  of  soul  which  dis¬ 
tinguishes  scarcely  three  individuals  in  a  century'.  Placed  in  a 
position  such  as  we  have  supposed,  every  inferior  mind  betrays, 
in  some  manner,  its  ignoble  breeding ;  nor  will  rest  until  it 
has  revenged  its  defeats  by  slanders. 

But  how  admirable  were  that  rare  greatness  of  uiiiid  which 
should  lead  one  who  has  conspicuously  failed  in  his  endeavours 
to  propagate  certain  opinions,  to  confess  that  the  circuuib lances 
nki  reasons  of  his  disappuiutinent  have  been  such  us  to  imply, 
dmost  demonstrably,  the  unsoundness  of  his  argument ! 

W'ould  to  God  that  the  state  of  Christianity  in  England  were 
other  than  it  is ! — ^that  the  great  mass  of  the  people  were  habi- 
tool  frequenters  of  churches  and  chapels !— iliat,  in  ail  churches 
^  chapels,  the  great  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  were  plahdy 
tnd  zealously  preached!  Heartily  we  wish,  that  *  all  bisltupa 
'  and  curates,  and  all  congregatious  coiuuutted  to  their  charge,* 
exhibited,  in  their  lives  and  conversation,  uikquestlouable  proofs 
pf  their  receiving  largely  ‘  the  healthful  Spirit  of  Grace.*  Rut, 
if  thingg  are  not  altogether  as  we  would  have  them,  we  dare  not 
attribute  the  irreligion  of  the  times  to  the  presence  of  any  ar^u- 
^^^enialive  obstructions  or  disail vantages  w  hich  crusl«  Uie  spirit 
^  free  inquiry,  or  deprive  truth  of  a  fair  hearing.  e  uarc 
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ii«t  ♦*‘Kb4*r  9^y  vr  in^wiMut^,  thfit  prw^ly  *?o 

tnthrul*  the  populur  nimd  thfit  the  aflvomtp^  of 
(r>w»rt»  brow-hf»fiten,  and  intimidRt^i  VVe*fUrp  .imi  iti^ 
nmt  iremiiiM*  Cliristianit^  doe^  not  f^proiv^  thrmiijii  th«r 
!  i<Nmiwe  iit  projirhefa  nrp  driven  from  tho  tiold  Iw  the  hnntiiiqi 
cr  erirlow^i  I'TTor. 

^^lch  thinsfH  innsf  not  be  said  ;  thev  nre  confrnnr  t<v  py^ 
nnd  comfnruoaa  ficlR,  'Them  never  was  n  tit^v  yeata  hi 
iliete  never  was  r  vennie  amonit  wtiom.  h  nmmti  arfrtim0m$  hai|;i 
oeiter  rhfuioe  of  oMiktnt;  head  neamat  otd  «‘fr»ra.  than  diniai 
ttie  laat  tiftv  yeara,  and  amnn?  the  ]>eople  of  Kn^bnd  ^vulnii 
that  time.  Nay;  dtiriTH?  tite  last  fifty  yeara,  at  vererat  niaiiHiy 
tlie  t>OTndar  ft’etintj  in  Kn«kind  baa  broken  with  no  storm?  a 
forre  upon  ail  ancient  and  prescriptive  oniniom.  ■  that  \^*hocser 
came  forward  to  impugn  them,  found,  in  every  niarket-pkiaa 
a  people  prepared  to  applaitd  and  lievoiir  bia  most  impiidiai 
<of>dUtricH.  U  i.s  indi^d  true,  that  eartblv  paaatonN  and  wmiSy 
intereatN  now,  as  ever,  iiuiiapoae  the  masN  of  mankind  to  enlw* 
t  rip  reiigiotia  niotivea.  and  render  the  roitgioua.  aa  commsal 
vith  tiie  trrcttgioiiN.  u  Nmall  nnnoritv.  ifut  it  in  not  tkit 

t lie  temper  of  the  times  spechicallv,  or  any  politic^d  inatiuitiSRa 
rand  in  tne  wav  of  a  particular  theological  svatem.  aa  exm 
imrert  with  others,  lioty  is,  indeed,  overpowered  by  MXifU* 
liaeas  of  stiirit  and  sensuality;  but  neither  1  iiitiinaniam  nor  aa? 
other  pecnltar  doctrine  is  clisadv.intaged  in  its  struggle  ta  hsM 
a  place  among  ttic  crowd  ot  religious  opiniona. 

f  Hi  tne  contrary,  L^iitariaiiisin  has  bad  its  auapiciow  no- 
inams.  IHioe  nnd  again,  it  has  seemed  to  be  iaat  spreadiagilf 
iMiprnsH  to  itic  gale  upon  a  tiood-tide  of  opportunitv.  If  Unit* 
ariuiiism  bad  iiad  in  it  at  utl  the  vigour  of  prosperous  Ufa  it 
iiighi— if  Kiust  have  lived  and  prospered  at  sometimes  (lain? 
the  kut  half  cemurv.  And  if  ever  and  again  it  has  lapsed  aai 
lunk  away  from  the  higii  road  of  success,  no  otiier  h  itedigifaii 
.locpunt  ot  t!te  f;iot  can  bei^iven,  than  tiiis,— that  it  is  intriiMb 
lUv  a  doctrine  of  desolation  and  decav. 

What  then  must  be  confessed  concmiing  the  ‘priiniiive  apos- 
»lteChriNttanitv'  that  is  preached  in  Ci)iiunan>nieetiiig-*hoiflitf 
Vlas  i  tnts  itociiine,  which,  if  indeed  lit  De  t!ie  lliriatiaailf 4i 
the  Apostie.s.  vote  conquered  ail  *ttic  :goda,<.aiid^<set*foaC  up^i 
im  tiironc  of  imivensai  cnqitre,  nenr,  when  it*aniediy  aad.si^ 
louai?  propounded  to  the  moat  inteliigetit,  tne  i nose  free,  aii^ 
Mie  most  religious  peupie  in  die  worid,  proves*  itsell'  to  baa 
vUipg  mat  none  wut  listen  )lililIg^Ule  puori'tum  frma  ■ 

'ontrtiipt ! — a  uiixig  ttiai  ina^rm  its  convene’ w  ith  no  /eaih* 
ii  tiling  that  cm  neither  wbhil^  nor  run,  nw  siami  araong  ^'€i^ 
f  eaitorsi — a  liiitig  tiiat  :^caucn,  not  gatiiers — uiat  tiesodhi^ 
loi  bleaseh  1— tiling  ol  ^ilciHre,  emptinese,  <‘04dig*» 
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•-^Thra  is  tiw  primitive,  spostolfc  Christwnity  of 

{ wifiimnwtn ! 

Bdi  aHaII  UnitnHAn  pmichfTA  be  so  inj^uorw  ns  to  utter 
tbit  rofitVfision  ?  Not  so  ;-*Amt  therefore  there  romnins  tb 
tbemnothin^  but  to  tslk  of  their  thnes,  pist  as  those  hirpless 
AecromAnrers,  Hotter  Haooii,  and  Alhertus  Ms^ns,  tn^^t  wet! 
iuwe  (tone ! 

How  loiifj  shsll  refuteil,  f^featefl  SorTnijtoism  cmithioe  to 
clmff  with  the  forloni,  s^iasmodic  ttrasp  of  a  dyiu!^  to  its 

Ml!  VVe  firmly  believe,  oml  roold  shew  reAsons  for  out 
opmion,  that  the  time  of  its  end  is  drawinp  on.  But  on  the 
present  occasion  wo  have  another  course  of  thontsfht  to  piirstre. 

The  entire  number  of  places  of  worship  (endowed  and  fi- 
cemed)  in  Kngland,  mi^bt  be  classifieii  in  some  such  masiner  as 
!  the  toilowinjt ;  taking,  as  the  ground  of  distinction,  the  deyree 

I  in  which  they  are  orfUnarity  filled.  The  purpose  of  mir  ar- 

j  ^ment  will  bo  sufficiently  answered  by  a  frmrtbid  diriswm,  of 

which  the  comprehends  Ihe  crowded;  the  nooffmi,  the 
j  fairly  filled  ;  the  thirds  the  moderately  filled ;  and  the  fnwrth^ 

I  those  that,  from  Sunday  to  Sunday  round  the  year,  challeitge 

ID  themselves  in  a  pre-eminent  degree,  the  imposing  sotemnky 
I  of'  desolation  ;  or,  in  other  words,  such  as  are  occupied  by  -the 

i  parson,  the  cierk,  the  pew-opener,  and  five,  seven,  or  fourteen 

I  resolute  good  folks,  who  have  vowed  that  nothing,  while  hie 

I  and  limb  are  spared,  shall  drive  them  from  the  venerable  wralli. 

i  As  to  places  of  the  first  class,  or  the  crowded,  we  might 
I  exclude  them  from  consideration  on  the  present  occasion,  as 

I  anomalous  instances ;  it  being  fairly  presumable,  that  such  cases 

I  of  extraordinary  repletion  result  from  special  causes ; — getie- 

I  rally,  the  peculiar  attractions  of  a  preacher,— -has  getittis,  his 

I  fervour,  or  his  extravagance.  Here  and  there,  it  is  true,  local 

^  circumstance,  fine  music,  or  mere  fashion,  crams  a  place  of' 

worship.  Be  it  as  it  may,  we  should  not  draw  general  infer- 
SBoes  from  such  instances.  The  secoiHi  class,  or  the  peroMt- 
nently  well  filled,  may  (with  a  few  exceptions  easily  accounted 
fer)  be  considered  as  so  distinguished,  because  the  religious 
inatruction  obtained  in  tliein  is  of  a  sort  llmt  approves  iLseli  to 
I  the  consciences  of  men  as  sound,  etlioieiit,  and  salutary.  To 

this  order  belong  most  of  tiiose  ohurckes  of’  the  Establishineut 
wherein  the  doctrines  of  its  founders  are  preached  in  an  able 
^  acceptable  manner,  it  inehaies  also  a  fair  propoilron 
iperiiaps  a  majority)  of  all  Uisseioiitg  lucetlng-houses  and 
chapeh  in  populous  neighbourhoods,  in  which  the  satpe  doc- 
(the  doctrines  of  the  liefiM'mation)  ar  e  uiaiulained  by  men 
^  good  educatsoii  and  resnacuble  pulpit  talents.  We  contc 
^  the  third,  and  perha|>s  the  uu>st  nomeruus  class ;  liatnefyi 
the  moderately,  or  half  liiicd,—iAeither  desolated  nor  flourishing* 


t 
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Scats  are  claimed  or  ^/,  more  tlian  occiif)iecl.  Of  this  sort  are, 
first,  a  large  proportion  of  all  the  parish  churches  throu;y;hout 
tile  laml,  botli  rural  anil  municipal,  whercunto  resort,  c?ery  j 

SumUy,  vImU  weather  always  excepteil,)  the  good,  sober  folk  of  j 

the  parish,  wlio  would  do  as  they  do,  thougli  the  parson  were  1 

to  preach  Islamisin; — and  perliaps  be  neither  the  wiser  nor  the  j 

worse!  Secondly,  under  this  general  (we  must  use  as  much  | 

subdivision  almost  as  belonged  to  an  old  non-conformist  dis«  j 

course)  are  to  bo  rcokoneil  some  number  (wc  fear)  of  regular  ] 

and  orthodox  dissenting  places,  in  towns  and  out  of  them ;  and  i 

which  coiimin  a  very  similar  genus  of  *  gao<l  sort  of  folks,’  better 
taught,  perhaps,  in  Christianity,  tiian  their  neighbours  of  the 
ICstabli.shment,  and  decided  foes  of  all  ‘rites  and  forms  of  numt 
*  devising,’  but  not  much  more  vivacious  in  either  their  intel¬ 
lectual  or  moral  life  than  other  people.  Where  such  half- 
tilled  i^issenling  places  are  surrounded  w  ith  a  dense  population, 
we  would  consent  to  forfeit  our  estates, — or  our  he;uis,  if  we 
failed,  in  ono  instance  out  of  fifty,  to  assign  instantly  the  con¬ 
spicuous  and  uiupiestionable  cause  of  so  lainentalde  a  loss  of 
pew  room.  | 

L^ast  come  the  empty. — it  is  no  buU  to  call  a  thing  eniplif^ 
whether  box,  \a.s4?,  house,  or  purse,  which  is  not  found  to  con¬ 
tain  what  one  expects  to  .^ee  witliin  it;  even  though  there  be  no 
absolute  vacuum,  in  this  sense,  an  empit/  place  of  worship  u 
one  in  which,  though  there  is  some  dozen  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  tliere  is  no  congregation,  instances  of  very  dissimihur 
.sorts  come  under  this  iicad :  as  first,  not  a  few'  parish  churches, 
the  oiticialing  ministers  in  w  liicii,  by  their  bad  reputation,  or  ut¬ 
ter  iiielliciency  as  leaclicrs,  secure  for  their  own  voices  and 
their  clerks’,  all  llie  advantages  of  solemn  echo.  But  to  whom, 
among  the  .socialists,  belong  the  deserted  cha)x?is  ^  We  are 
prepared  to  altinn  contideiitly,  that  an  exceedingly  smiil 
number  c.ui  be  claimed  by  the  ortlioiiox  dissenters,  of  any  de¬ 
nomination.  Here  and  there,  iiuleed,  some  pitiable  drone,  btr- 
vicadoed  in  his  pulpit  by  endowments,  and  protected  from  the 
liosum  of  public  opinion  by  obscurity,  *  keeps  the  doors’  of  aa 
ancient  meeiing-iiousc  ‘  open  ’  (to  use  a  teclinicai  and  signift” 
cant  phrase)  by  somnilic  inanities ; — and,  perhaps,  on  .some 
crowded  highway,  where  a  multitude  of  souls  might  have  been 
^^^^ved,  holds  up,  weekly,  the  glorious  (Jospel  on  a  pillory,  fof 
scud  of  each  Sunday  straggler!  Instances  of  this  sort 
among  the  orthodox  dissenters  are,  we  say,  extremely  rare. 

\\  ho  then  claims  the  remainder  I — -Liiitariauism.  And  in  whit 
})rupurtiun  i  in  the  proportion  of  iiiiiety-eiuht  in  every  hundred 
of  all  its  places! 

\\  o  iiu^t  diLilc  a  w  hiie  upon  tins  fact ;  and  iirst  recur  to  our 
classiiicaiion.  It  we  err  in  pariicuiars,  we  shall  be  glad  to  rc- 
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crivc  coiTPction,  nnd  yot,  need  ncknowled^  no  detriment  to  our 
arjn****^**^^*  ®  believe,  then,  that  Kn^li^h  Socinianiam  has  not 

to  bo«j>t  a  single  place  that  is  ortHnariltj  crowded,  or  over-filled. 
.\s5uredly,  it  has  not  three  such  places  ;  and  we  do  not  hesftatc 
to  say,  thnt  nothin|j  can  he  more  improbable,  than  that  a 
prrachcr  of  this  class  should  excite  that  sort  of  intense  interest 
which  could  attract  a  throng.  A  rery  clever  man,  or  a  very 
lenmetl  one,  a  man  of  eminent  perspicacity,  or  of  fine  taste,  may 
adopt  the  I  nitarian  creed  ;  hnt  where  shall  we  find  among  its 
advocates  a  full-sized,  well-proportioned  intellect,  vivified  by 
jdowini;  sensibilities,  and  rife  with  the  son!  of  eloquence? 
Where  is  such  an  instance  to  he  found?  VVe  know  not  of  one. 
Unitarian  eloquence  !  "Falk  rather  of  the  genial  influences  that 
beam  from  the  wintry  Alps  under  the  moon!  llnitarianism,  by 
an  intrinsic,  inseparable  impotency,  pressing  on  the  very  soul  of 
its  ministers,  is  forbidden  to  become  the  centre  of  an  eager, 
listening  crowd. 

Thn'c  or  four  (we  doubt  if  there  he  five)  Unitarian  chapels 
in  P^nglnnd,  are  well  filled;  though  not  crowded.  Hut,  in 
these  few  instances,  all  the  UmtarianUm  of  one  side  of  the  me¬ 
tropolis,  or  of  a  populous  city  or  manufacturing  town,  is  brought 
together,  and  makes  indeed  a  fair  show,  if  thought  of  apart 
from  the  space  whence  it  has  been  gleaned.  Thus,  if  all  the 
men  in  1  London  who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  christened  Za¬ 
chary  or  Jonas,  were  convened  under  one  roof,  one  might,  in 
looking  at  the  goodly  assembly,  be  tempted  to  say, — How  fa¬ 
vourite  a  name  among  the  Knglish  is  Zachary  or  Jonus !  But 
the  fact  is  far  otherwise.  And  much  the  same  account  must  he 
chen  of  the  few  Unitarian  chapels  that  are  ordinarily  well 
fiUod. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  system  of  doctrine  of  which 
we  are  speaking,  seems  not  to  he  susceptible  of  a  middle  state 
of  prosperity.  Unitarian  places  of  w  orship  are  eillier  the  three 
or  four,  or  it  may  be  five,  well-filled  chapels  in  London, 
fiirmingham,  Manchester ;  or,  the  three  or  four  hundred  dun- 
L'eons  of  desolation  found  elsewhere.  Where,  we  ask,  in  towns 
of  the  second  and  third  rate,  are  the  edifices  that  bring  toge¬ 
ther,  on  a  Sunday,  a  fair  proportion  of  the  several  orders,— the 
opulent,  the  mercantile,  and  the  poor,  to  listen  to  Socinlan  doc¬ 
trine?  Hardly  will  such  instances  be  met  with.  Unitarianism 
exists,  either  by  collecting  scattered  individuals  from  large 
circles,  or  purely  by  aid  of  endowments,  where  a  congregation 
has  long  ceased  to  be  thought  of.  Ho  much  for  our  third  class. 

Nothing  can  be  more  significant  than  the  facts  that  present 
rijcmselves  in  turning  to  the  fourth  class, — or  the  empty.  No 
at  all  approximates  to  the  proportion  which  the  empty 
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chapels  of  the  Unitarians  hear  to  the  entire  number.  To  la? 
that,  of  a  tbouaancl  parish  churches,  taken  inHtscrimiivili4^  iii 
town  and  country,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five,  or  one-ei  gkth, 
are  graced  with  the  awtiil  grandeur  of  vacui^,  is,  we  think,  aU 
lowing  a  too  large  number.  We  doubt  if  the  Methodists 
Wesleyan  and  Calvinistic,  hare  three  empty  chapels  in  a 
dreil.  'llie  Uaptists  may  claim  perhaps  five  or  ten  in  the 
same  number.  The  Independents,  three  or  four.  The 
(Quakers  twenty ;  or  more.  But  the  Unitarians  have  nioat^. 
eight  chapels  in  every  hundred  that  are  desolate.  Yet, •  as  our 
argument  is  of  a  general  kind,  and  quite  independent  of  nice 
calculations,  we  are  w  illing  to  suppose  that  ten  in  a  liundiud 
own  a  congregation  ; — nay,  let  it  be  twenty;  let  it  be  said  that 
not  more  than  four-fifths  of  the  Unitarian  pew  ground  is  a  d€^ 
sert.  Now,  here  we  might  stop.  We  should  he  eontent  ta 
leave  the  inference  to  every  man’s  common  sense.  Most  as. 
surediv,  were  we  Unitarians,  we  should  accept  the  fact,  under 
the  circumstances  which  helrm^  to  it,  as  a  sufficient  proof  of  the 
badness,  or  at  least  tlie  hopelessness  of  the  cause.  Unitariin 
chapels  are  empty,  not  hex^ause  it  is  an  age  of  darkness  and  fa¬ 
naticism, — not  because  Unitarians  arc  liable  to  imprisonincati, 
confiscations,  fines; — hut  for  the  simple,  satisfactory  reason, 
that,  with  the  Bible  in  its  hand,  it  fails  to  make  good  its  preta»> 
sions, — the  mass  of  the  people  being  judges.  ti 

It  is  idle  to  dinch  from  a  conspicuous  inference.  Christiaiiity 
has,  indeed,  often  been  cmslied  or  beaten  out  of  a  country  by 
forci*  of  arms,  or  it  has  expired  amid  the  general  decay  of  learn¬ 
ing,  in  the  absence  of  political  security,  or  the  decline  of  na¬ 
tional  life.  We  mourn  in  such  cases  the  extinction,  yet  cannot 
mallei.  But  what  are  we  to  think,  what  appalling  surmises 
would  come  in  upon  the  heart,  if  it  should  appear  that  Christi¬ 
anity,  in  its  pure  and  primitire  form,  Christianity,  which  was 
annoimccd  as  a  blessing  to  the  multitude,  when  proclaimed 
among  an  enlightened  people,  in  an  age  of  freedom  sad 
intellectual  activity,  can  gain  no  hearing  i  What  if  we  see 

that  this  pure  Apostolic  doctrine,  entering  upon  a  conffregackai 
(fairly  taken  from  all  ranks)  presently  scattera  it,  retaining 
thing  of  the  good  things  upon  which  it  laid  its  hand,  but  the 
oiidowments  and  the  desolat^  walls.  iVnd  what  if  these  thiw 
take  place  again  and  again,  and  yet  agidn  ?  Is  there  no  sign^ 
canoe  in  facta  such  as  tliese? 

In  proot  and  illustration  of  our  representations,  we  must 
bring  together  a  number  of  admissions  scattered  through  se- 
x-eral  numbers  of  the  Monthly  llepository  : — 

*  Onr  chapels  are  but  thinly  attended,  and  our  interest  but  slow  Is 
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Perhaps^  if  \y^  mlvert  to  the  incrfnse  of  popniatieii  in  these 
klnffioie^  wf  must  spesk  not  €»f  progress,  hut  of  mtmgndRHofi.* 

M.  Kepo^  pi 

•  From  thoctforU  of  mmionaries  *,  (says  the  Watchman)  in  the  work 
ibuvs  quotod,  Xov.  p.  7^4,)  ‘  let  ui  turn  to  the  actual  condition  uC  our 
cua^ce^txom.  These  wc  uuty  divide  into  two  elusaet,— *1110  ancient 
inJ  the  Djodorn ;  tli4»se  we  have  received  from  our  pn^octsaors,.  and 
those  CT4*ato(l  hy  the  present  generation.  Of  many  ot  both  classes,  the 
tde  is  brief  and  mournful.  There  are  a  few  of  the  old  chapeU,  si» 
mated  in  large  and  dourishinff  townS)  in  which  congregations  wonhip 
rfspecUihle,  both  us  to  numbers  and  character.  From  the  narrow 
inhere  ef  the  Unitarian  view,  hoaTver,  ihege  are  grealfy  overratetL 
^rv  thing  is  small  or  gri^  by  comparison.  To  a  child,  a  honee  of 
ax  rooms  is  a  mansion.  To  Unitarians,  a  Bristol  or  a  Manchester  an- 
(iiisce  is  magnihceiit !  But  let  these  half  dosen  Hourishing  oongrega 
tisos  lie  deemed  id*  as  highly  as  we  aill,  still,  hix  prosperous  sociedea 
out  of  some  thri'c  hundred,  is  a  small  projMmion.  We  do  uoi  mean  la 
Intlnuite  that  all  the  rest  are  dying  or  dead.  Far  from  it.  Tbsro  is  a 
Urge  middle  cLiss  which  supjauts  a  healthy  appearance.' — ( IV4  dooH 
il;  or  dixnule  the  propriety  of  the  term  hcalihtf.)  *  But  many  of  tha 
old  chapi'ls  among  us  arc  in  a  pitiable  state.  Of  our  own  kimwledM 
ore  enn  s{icak  of  s<mte  scores  that  scarcely  shew  signs  of  life.  ,Tue 
lumlxT  of  htmrers  in  them  will  not  average  more  than  ikiriy  a— the  sa* 
Uiy  of  the  minister  not  more  than  seventy  pounds  per  aanuxxu  Few 
bangs  arc  mure  to  be  pitied  than  a  Unitarian  minister,  placed  in  one 
of  these  societies.  A  man  of  education,  widi  the  miserable  pittance  of 
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of  these  societies.  A  man  of  education,  widi  the  miserable  pittance  of 
'«ine  seventy  ]H)unds  per  year,  which  with  much  toil  and  Hoiicituile  Un 
say,  perhaps,  but  not  in  all  cases,  raise  to  a  bare  hundred !  With 
thn  he  has  a  wife  and  children  to  support,  and  a  decent  appsaranss  ta 
Quiutain.  Xur  is  this  insignificant  sum  to  be  obtained  wiumi  sundry 
and  cuusiaiit  vexations  from  trustee  infiuenoe  and  trustee  dumiuntiou. 
If  animated  by  a  laudable  wish  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  bia 
tiire,  the  minister  is  encountered  by  coldness  and  u|)positiuu.  Xhn 
poor  who  attend  his  services,  would  gladly  lend  their  cuuntoiamca  and 
dd.  But  the  CTcat  man,  who  is  also  the  keeper  of  the  purses  firowiui 
the  intention  down.  On  other  occasions,  toe  minisler  is  chocked  in 
hit  purposes  for  want  of  pecuniary  assistance ;  or  by  the  eagogemeula 
Old  vexations  of  a  school  There  are  many,  very  many  of  our  minisr 
twt  in  this  condition.  Men  of  tident,  education,  and  lofty  moral  feel¬ 
ing,  are  suffering  for  the  cause  of  Truth  *  i  (or  for  an  infaiuatioaf ) 

‘  and  by  reason  of  others'  unfiuthfulness,  in  remote  vilkq|es  and 
dining  towns,  suffering  in  a  way,  and  to  an  extent,  that  nothing  but 
nwral  strength  and  the  force  of  |iriaciple  could  enable  them  to  sustaja* 
Imagine  these  men  placed  in  situations  fitting  to  call  out  their  powenu 
to  fiin  the  flame  of  their  piety  and  seal,  to  reward  with  a  oumpeteocy 
their  labours ;  and  how  different  would  be  their  condition  and  their  phi^ 
In  the  actual  case,  however,  how  much  of  moral  power  is 
thrown  awav !  How  much  of  intellectual  excellence  is  lost!  and 
Ik  what?  To  re-enact  the  story  told  in  Mr.  Wright'a  narrative  of 
hk  Qiitsionarv  IHe  and  labours ; — to  conduct  in  decency  a  fetu  sexagenO" 
do«u  to  the  srra%>€y  and  then  to  dose  ike  doors  /  Let  us  not  be  suppoeed 
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to  jeal  witk  the  subjfM^t.  It  i*  tno  wiowr,  atii!  too  tm^,  tn  rxrlmit  nf  | 
smile.  If  thin  is  iu»t  the  prohoble  «*nd  of  im  few  of  the  dd  Pmihs. 
temn  Chapels,  we  are  yet  to  limm  what  other  fate  they  can  in  aU  bii. 
man  probability  unilergo.  The  question,  then,  w  easily  solved,  Whethw 
or  not  it  is  worth  while  to  sacrilioc  some  of  the  t'xceilent  iif  the  pscth 
to  such  an  object  ?  Can  such  a  consmnnmtion  be  avoided  ?  Sot  is 
the  actual  state  of  things.  But,  if  the  Unitarian  body  would  rise  tta 
sente  of  its  duties,  and  to  a  manly  advocacy  of  the  cause  of  Truth,  the 
most  desirable  chanirc  might  be  effected  ;  but  of  this  more  anon. 

‘  Equnliif  are  we,  when  we  contemplate  the  condition  of  the 

concrefTJitions  which  have  l)een  raisetl  unthin  the  last  fifteen  yrsft 
Many  chapels  have  l)een  bnih.  How  few  are  adequately  attendfdt 
If  it  were  not  an  invidious  task,  ^ve  could  establish  this  asserffrit  fh' 
the  mention  of  actual  instances.  Doubtless  there  are  .vome  of  nsr 
young  s<icictit^s  that  promise  to  sur^Hve ;  a  few  that  HonriKh.  But 
many  of  them  are  struggling  hard  for  existence.  In  nearly  all  of  them; 
the  minister  is  in  a  C4>ndition  little  l)ettcr  than  those  who  are  artaobid 
to  the  former  class.  From  what  ha.H  In'cn  said,  it  is  evident  that  th« 
cause  of  Uuit;irianism  in  these  kingdoms,  as  far  as  its  conditioQ 
be  estimated  by  the  numbt'rs  who  constitute  its  congregations,  is  by  no 
means  in  a  satisfactory  state. 

*  We  dare  not  hope  that  the  kingdom  of  Christ  is  advancir^  under 
OUT  auspice's.  The  world  around  us  is  lying  in  ivickedness.  Tne  home 
of  the  majoritv  of  our  readers  is  surrounded  by  many  who  arc  in  the 
gall  of  bittemcHs,  l)eing  enslavt'd  by  sin  ;  and  what  lu*aling  stream  hate 
we  recently  set  to  How  ;  what  light  have  we  kindled  to  cleanse  and  il¬ 
lume  our  suffering  fellow  men?  Our  neighl>ouTh(H>ds  arc  ineessimtly 
increasing;  the  young  swarm  around  us  on  every  side;  those  of  ri|W 
years  arise  in  clouds  (c*rf>frd.T  t').  Where  is  there  on  our  part  an  in¬ 
crease  of  exertion,  an  augmentation  of  moral  energ}’,  to  meet  the  end¬ 
ing  demand  ?  .Vlas!  the  general  effect  of  the  thickening  of  thepe* 
pulation  is  to  hide  from  public  view  the  temples  de\M»tcHl  to  4>ur  ww- 
ship ;  to  hitle  our  caudle  under  a  bushel,  and  to  restrict  the  moral  in¬ 
fluence  which  we  exert.  How  long  nill  these  things  be?  Have  we 
anrired  at  the  lowest  point  of  depn»ssion  }  May  a  change  for  the  bet¬ 
ter  be  expected  ?  All  things,  n-e  iterate,  arc  in  our  possession,  r(*qai- 
site  to  exert  a  most  lu'aling  and  eflicient  inflnence  on  onr  fellow  men; 
— but  the  great  mox’er,  the  life  and  soul  of  action — the  will.'  p.  77^* 

Not  a  word  of  coroiiicnt  neeiis  be  subjoined  to  these  quoU- 
tions.  We  leave  the  inference  to  every  mans  good  sense,  and 
pursue  our  intention  a  page  or  two  further. 

(jrod  forbid  we  should  insult  the  unhappy !  Neverthelesi, 
we  must  look  at  a  case  which  must  he  deemed  singularly  unde¬ 
sirable,  whe tiler  it  he  regarded  in  a  secular  or  a  spirituid 
we  niean  the  case  of  tttort  than  Jour  JiJ'ihjt  of  all  the  preacbfi* 
of  Unitarianism  in  EngiaiuL 

In  spile  of  pride,  in  spite  of  reason,  In  spite  of  abstraci  prin* 
ciplos,  or  Uitcrnal  satisfactions,  every  man  (or  all  hu4  inadoM 
and  enliiusiasU)  esteems  his  own  |H>sitloii  in  society  as  he  pnr* 
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fcitw  ^  esteemed  by  those  around  him.  A  man  fe  happy, 
who  is  thoufzht  to  be  so;— wretched,  whom  the  world  pities  or 
contemns.  If  this  he  not  a  universnl  truth,  it  w  a  genera!  one. 
Vow  it  is  granted,  that  a  faithful  Christian  minister,  the  serv¬ 
ant  of  (^o<l  in  an  evil  world,  is  called  at  times,  and  in  peculiar 
Nifuations,  to  bear  up  against  the  general  contumely  of  man¬ 
kind,  and  is  oompollcd  to  recollect  the  real  dignity,  and  high 
importance,  and  future  honours  of  his  office,  in  order  to  support 
himself  under  the  scorn  of  a  licentious  or  gainsaying  world. 
This  may,  to  sonic  extent,  hapjicn  even  in  our  own  enlightened 
ind  rcligioniiiod  country.  Much  more  does  it  happen  to  the 
Christian  missionary,  as  he  urges  his  discouraged  steps  daily 
through  the  crowded  ways  of  an  idolatrous  city  !  But,  in  such 
injlancrs,  a  wise  and  good  man,  though,  as  a  man,  he  feels  oppres¬ 
sively  the  weight  of  the  circuinamhient  scorn  of  his  fellows,  nover- 
ihel^  readily  turns  to  considerations  whicli  sustain  his  courage. 
He  rccolh'cts,  for  example,  the  immense  and  conspicuous  supe¬ 
riority  of  the  religion  he  bears  with  him,  over  that  which  he  im¬ 
pugns.  Then  his  thoughts  fly  homeward,  and  he  remembers 
ihit  the  doctrine  that  is  scorned  by  the  men  of  India,  is  ho* 
noured  hv  the  men  of  England.  Or  his  meditations  carry  him 
back  to  the  ages  of  the  primitive  triumph  of  theCiospel;  or  for¬ 
ward  to  the  millennium  of  its  universal  ascendency.  Thus  he  re¬ 
buts  contempt  by  reason  and  faith. 

We  are  willing  to  grant  that,  unless  he  can  bring  home  to  his 
hpirt,  readily  and  without  question,  a  large  portion  of  such  me¬ 
ditative  comfort,  a  Christian  minister  who  stands  from  youth  to 
age  in  the  centre  of  a  circle  of  desolation,  is  of  all  men  the  one 
we  should  deem  the  most  miserable.  In  how  great  a  degree 
the  deserted  I’nitarian  preacher  (and  such  arc  ciglity,  or  ninety, 
or  more  in  every  hundred)  can  sustain  his  fortitude  by  abstract 
meditations  or  distant  hopes,  is  a  question  wc  shall  not  attempt 
to  solve.  But,  instead  of  this,  we  shall  examine  a  little  more 
closely  his  actual  position. 

And  first,  for  its  most  palpable  article, — hit  jiccuiiiary  remu¬ 
neration.  That  his  income  is  small,  and  incapable  of  much 
augmentation,  he  does  not  complain  of ;  for  this  is  a  disadvant- 
^  which  he  saw  distinctly  before  him  when  he  devoted  him- 
^If  to  the  ministerial  calling,  and  which  he  shares  with  the 
majority  of  the  clergy  of  all  denominations,  of  whom  nine 
nut  of  ten  are  inadequately  recompensed  for  their  services, 
^ut  the  peculiar  constitution  of  his  salary  must  make  him  who 
receives  it  feel  hiinself  Immiliated  in  living  by  such  means.  Not 
^  the  poor  curate  or  incumbent  who  receives  a  sum  which 
gives  him;  and  who,  so  long  as  he  discharges  certain 
Qutin,  is  as  well  and  truly  entitled  to  his  tithe  as  the  squire  is 
^  his  rents.  Nevt  like  the  poor  JMssenting  minuter  among  the 
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orthodox  MCU,  vrho  subsists,  though  hardly,  upon  the  frca-«fl 
offerings  of  a  needy  flock,  cheerfully  rendered  to  the  nen  sf 
their  hearts.  Not  so.  But  tl>e  pittance  on  which  the  chil^ 
of  the  Unitarian  minister  starye,  has  been  hlched  for  him :  hb 
income,  or  three-fourths  of  it,  is  the  fruit  of  a  fraud, --die 
shameless  perversion  of  a  testamentary  grant.  Every  shik 
liiig,  if  he  be  a  man  of  sensibility,  must  burn  his  palm  as  he 
takes  it.  The  thirty,  sixty,  hundred  pounds  per  annum^  which, 
if  it  be  not  the  whole  of  his  salary,  is  that  on  which  his  con¬ 
tinuance  in  his  place  absolutely  depends,  was  destined  by  the 
donor  for  the  maintenance  of  a  doctrine  which  the  man  who  re¬ 
ceives  it  is  alw^s  labouring  to  impugn!  Odious  posittool 
Hard  service !  The  minister  who  stands  in  a  pulpit  under  such 
conditions,  might  well,  as  he  glances  at  the  tablet  dedicated  to 
the  memory  of  the  abused  dead,  imagine  that  he  hears  the 
**  stone  out  of  the  wall  uttering  the  reproachful  taunt— **  He 
who  eateth  of  my  bread,  hath  lifled  up  his  heel  against  me"! 

But  we  will  suppose  only,  (and  it  is  far  below  the  average  of 
instances,)  that  not  more  than  one-third  of  the  Unitarian  mi¬ 
nister's  salary  proceeds  from  a  perverted  endowment.  Whence 
come  the  two-thirds?  Not,  as  we  have  said,  from  the  collected 
pence  or  shillings  of  four  or  five  hundred  hearers,  who^  b 
sparing  so  much,  spare  their  utmost ;  but  from  seven,  or  eight, 
or  a  dozen  deep  and  grudging  purses,  upon  the  brims  of  which 
a  oovetousness  is  written  that  utterly  condemns  the  Christiamtj 
of  the  holders !  Six,  or  eight,  or  ten  handsome  equipages  con¬ 
vey  weekly  tlie  supporters  of  the  chapel  to  its  doors ;  but  each 
sets  down  a  worshipper  of  mammon  I  Unhappy  man,  who  pinet 
upon  a  hundred  pounds,  in  part  wrested  from  tlie  insulted 
dead,  in  part  wrung  from  the  reluctant  living. 

We  hardly  need  adduce  specific  evidence  in  support  of  our 
assertions  on  the  unpleasant  subject  here  referred  to.  Never¬ 
theless  it  may  be  as  well  to  present  our  readers  with  a  pass^ 
or  two  from  recent  numbers  of  the  Monthly  Repository,  which 
hear  upon  this  point.  The  *  Watchman  *,  after  affirming  ^ 

*  Unitarians  are,  for  their  numbers,  the  richest  body  of 

'  ists  in  the  kingdom,  and  contribute  least  to  religious  olgects; 
goes  on  to  say,  that, 

*  The  full  evidence  of  this  assertion  is  not  adduced,*  till  it  be  stal^ 
that  perhaps  one^half  of  the  insignificant  stipends  paid  to  their 
ters  proceed  yVom  the  charity  of  prccfiiing  ages.  We  do  not,  we  thisk 
over  sitiinate  the  amount  of  endowments  in  poeeesskm  of  Unitodm 
Trustees.  In  many  instances,  the  mkoU  of  m  salary  prosstds 
emdowmat ;  and  taough  the  minisler  is  obliged  to  unite  two  sfds*** 
preCMiini  m  order  So  find  the  mesas  of  a  humble  subsistss^^ 
where  a  aeheol  is  net 
poverty;  and  though 


swains  Die,  IS  ebuged  to  live  on  the 
thsie  is  one  or  more  persons  in  his  flosk  ^ 
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lid  loperfluous  means ;  yet,  the  utmost  that  is  done  by  roluntary  obo- 
gl^BCiooi,  is  the  raising  enough  to  defray  the  expenses  of  .ppeningiand 
ike  chapel  j  and  we  have  known  instances  in  wluch  any  cptr 
gBddiaary  outlay^  arising  from  repairs,  or  the  delive^  of  lectures^  h^ 
^  subtractedi  either  wholly  or  in  part>  from  the  minister's  pittance. 
Ill  sther  cases,  not  the  whole,  hut  a  part,— -gcscrfl//y  the  thief  pari  of 
the  tiny  sum  received  by  the  minister,  proceeds  from  endowmentii.  A 
few  instances  there  are,  in  which  no  endowment  is  possessed ;  and  We 
declare  it  as  our  conviction,  that  the  societies  where  this  is  the  mat, 
lie  in  general  the  most  flourishing.  And  now  then  we  freely  and 
bttrtily  say,  that  we  wish  that  all  the  endowments  posseaocd  by  our 
body  were  irretrievably  sunk  to  the  bottom  of  the  ooean.  lOther  deao* 
ninstions,  poorer  than  we  a  hundred  fold,  have  them  not,  and  flouridii. 
We  hive  them  and  we  languish.  They  have  been,  they  are,  an  incu- 
\m  to  oar  cause.  And  the  orthodox  could  not  do  us  a  greater  service 
tiiso  to  wrest  them  from  our  hands.' 

For  further  illustration  of  the  Watchmairs  mournful  state- 
ntent.'t.  we  iiuist  refer  our  readers  to  the  copious  evidence 
lirou(;ht  tugeiher  ifi  tlie  volume  we  have  named  at  the  head  of 
this  Article ;  we  mean,  *  The  Manchester  Socinian  Controversy 
Our  limits  forbid  our  adducing  particular  instances ;  hut  the 
grnerul  fict  is  sufficiently  notorious,  and  the  general  fact  is 
enough  for  our  argument. 

We  turn  to  another  side  of  the  Unitarian  minister's  position. 
Amid  his  pecuniary  humiliations,  can  he  solace  himself  in  con¬ 
templating  the  success  of  his  spiritual  labours  ?  Can  he  derive 
from  the  manifest  efficiency  of  his  ministrations,  a  consolation 
which  reconciles  him  to  his  degrading  lot  ?  He,  and,  upon  the 
wpposition  of  the  Unitarian,  he  alone,  holds  in  his  hand  that 
potent  engine  which,  awhile  ago,  overthrew  temples  and  thrones, 
*nd  vanquished  the  nations.  What  does  it  achieve  in  hu 
hands  ?  We  put  the  question  to  his  candour.  These  are  not 
the  days  of  mystification  ;  —  not  the  days  in  which  a  man  may 
hide  simple  facts  from  himself  and  others  by  vague,  unmeaning 
declamations.  We  ask,  then,  the  Unitarian  minister  to  tell  ns, 
to  tell  us  as  if  in  a  court  of  iustice,  and  before  a  doxen  plnln 
wen,  what  does  he  see,  within  his  particular  sphere,  of  the 
Power  op  the  Gospel?  Let  him  answer  in  reference  either 
to  the  numbers  whom  he  statedly  addresses,  or  the  apparent 
heiwfit  derived  from  his  instructions  by  those  who  hear  him. 

Or,  if  an  inference  from  single  instances  be  disliked,  let  us 
^  at  Unitarianism  (tliis  supposed  only  genuine  Christianity) 
**it  stands  in  the  country  at  lurgc,  and  viewed  as  an  instrument 
^  aational  virtue.  We  ask  aloud,  is  Unitarianism,  with  all  its 
dtapeU,  worth  to  the  people  of  England,  as  an  actual  means  of 
ll^dly  and  reformation  of  manners:,— is  it  worth  the  revenues  of 
^  poorest  of  our  bishopricks  t  Is  it  worth  the  salaries  of  a 
of  excisemen?  Nay,  is  it  worth  a  rush  \  if  ell  tlm  Uni- 
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ttmn  chapels  in  Rn^land  were  let  to-morrow  for  penitentw^ 
or  warehdiRies,  would  the  aggregate  virtue  of  tlie  En^i^  m. 
pic  exhibit  in  the  following  year  the  minutest  deteriorati^! 
Verily,  we  think  not. 

How  cheerless,  then,  how  utterly  comfortless  are  the  en. 
(leavours  of  each  single  labourer,  when  the  worth  of  the  aggrs. 
gate  labour  of  uU  is  too  diminutive  a  thing  to  be  measured  or 
reckoned  !  How  deplorable  the  lot  of  a  man  who  not  only  ■ 
unsuccessful  in  his  particular  sphere,  but  who,  on  looking  round 
among  his  colleagues  far  and  near,  sees  ninety  of  them  out  of 
every  hundred  in  the  same  rlismal  predicament, — hopelessly  q». 
successful !  How  shall  he  defend  his  bosom  against  the  inratil 
of  the  most  heart-sickening  of  all  convictions  that  can  smite  the 
human  breast, — the  conviction  of  toiling  through  life  ■  fnik» 
lessly  ? 

The  gainless  man  meets  in  society  those  with  whom  he  let 
out  on  the  course  of  life ;  each  quick  and  alert  (if  not  all  suc¬ 
cessful)  ill  the  pursuit  of  interests  the  promotion  of  which, 
tliough  private,  is  the  promotion  of  the  common  wealth  and  g^ 
neral  prosperity.  But  he,  though  not  less  well  educated  than 
they,  not  less  intelligent,  not  less  capable,  constitutionally,  of 
achieving  success  by  energy  and  talent;  he,  though  pethapi 
possessing  the  advantage  over  his  fellows  in  tliese  respects,  ns. 
ngates  perpetually  a  stagnant  pool,  in  the  deadly  waters  of 
which  not  a  hsh  will  swim,  over  the  pestiferous  surface  of  which 
not  a  living  thing  will  Hit !  They  are  ploughing,  sowing,  aiid 
reaping:  Ac,  sowing,  and  sowing,  sterile  sands,  watered  only 
with  briny  tears  of  despair !  Once  in  the  round  of  seven  days, 
he  bends  his  steps,  heart-fallen  and  sick  of  the  profitless  usagei 
of  devotion,  Co  his  chapel.  No  glistening  eyes  of  the  poorimd 
afflicted  whom  he  is  to  comfort,  watch  his  approach.  No  joyoui 
sounds  of  cordial,  universal  worship  greet  his  ears.  The  few 
are  in  their  places  ; — would  he  were  left  to  indulge  his  melan¬ 
choly  in  solitude  1  lie  delivers  the  appointed  couplets  of  chilly 
adoration.  Of  the  few  worshipiiers,  a  few  only  respond,  it? 
reads  the  Scripture  ; — one  verse  in  every  five  shocks  his  fiwti- 
dious  taste,  or  asks  a  crooked  criticism  to  turn  the  edge  of  kt 
obvious  meaning.  He  prays.  Yes,  he  prays;  but  who  joha 
him  {  Do  not  all  inwardly  loathe  the  solemn  impertinence  in 
the  efficacy  of  which  none  have  a  hc'arty  faith  ?  He  preachei: 
—•he  utters  (so  he  says)  the  soul-wakening  doctrine  of  iml•o^ 
tality,  sirip|>ed  of  every  corruption,  and  therefore,  by  necessaiy 
consequence,  potent  to  reform  the  profligate,  and  to  spirituahie 
the  convert !  Preacher !  shew  to  the  world  the  roll  of  your 
tual  Iriuniphs  I— The  week's  work  is  done ;  the  congregdtetw 
dismissed  ;  and  the  functionary  returns  to  his  home ;  and,  • 
public  prf'Mou,  feels  himself  an  insulated  lieing,  a  sineenMr^ 
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gnosoiMCteU  with  the  multitude  of  men,  either  by  eeUtiofiilM^ 
ofaecular  utility,  or  by  bond  of  spiritual  sympathy,  or  by  efficieot 
Uboitn  of  Christian  beoeficenoe.  , 

« The  Unitarian  is  an  insulated  being.  He  stands  apart  from  the 
reft  of  his  fellow  Christians.  If  he  lias  society  out  of  his  own^  hon- 
Motion,  he  must  seek  it  with  those  who  belieVe  less,  not  more  tMia 
Umtelf :  if  he  wishes  to  be  friendly  with  the  orthodox,  he  n  looked 
opoB  with  distance :  if  to  join  in  their  benerolent  plans,  with  aroid- 
laee:  if  to  rectify  their  errors,  with  horror.  He  can  find  hit  way 
•eitber  to  their  heiid  nor  their  heart.  The  public  oerrioM  of  kit  tem«- 
pk,  they  avoid  as  they  would  a  lazar-house*  He  is  eabbined,  cribbed, 
isd  confined,  on  all  sides :  his  days  are  spent  ia  inaction,  and  hit  aha- 
rities  are  narrowed  by  reason  of  restraint.  He  is  a  stranger  in  g 
arange  land ;  having  a  peculiar  langui^,  a  peculiar  spirit,  a  peculiar 
creed.*  Monthly  Repository,  Oct.  p.  696. 

'  What  wonder  their  compositions  and  address  are  cold  {thost  qf 
rnUarian  preachers),  when  the  audience  is  small  and  lukewarm? 
What  wonder  their  affections  are  dull,  when  the  atmosphere  in  which 
they  live  is  heavy  and  sluggish  ?  '  Ibid. 

But  we  must  say  a  word  more  of  the  singular  infelicky  of  the 
1st  of  t  Unitarian  minister.  We  suppose  him  to  be  a  man  of 
huievolence,  a  roan  of  kiteiligence,  and  one  accustomed  ,io  look 
it  the  progress  and  prospects  of  society  in  a  pliilosophlcal  light 
We  ask  such  a  one,  then,  in  what  way  he  thinks  the  inistioaary 
kbours  of  the  present  age  will  be  regarded  by  posterity?  Say, 
they  shall,  for  the  present,  fail  and  be  abandoned  ;  or  say,  that 
they  shall  prosper  and  actually  usher  in  a  glorious  universality 
if  the  heavenly  doctrine.  We  care  not  which  sui)posilion  it 
MMned.  Take  the  former;  and  will  not  the  men  who  are  now 
ctrrying  their  lives  in  their  hands  to  every  barbarous  shore,  be 
reckoned  among  philanthropists  ?  Will  a  small  praise  be  theirs 
is  the  Kps  of  the  Christians  of  distant  times  ?  Who  dares  think 
otherwise  than  that,  though  their  immediate  labours  should  be 
hiitless,  the  men  shall  be  honoured  as  heroes  of  mercy  ? 

But  take  the  second  supposition ;  and  does  it  seem  an  extra- 
^snt.one,  that  the  costly  effort  now  in  progress  to  evangeliae 
dre  world,  shall  prosper  ai^  spread  itself,  and  go  on  conquering, 
re  Truth  should  conquer  delusion,  until  all  nations  the 
knee  to  Jesus?  At  the  moment  of  the  climax  of  such  sue- 
rere,  we  ask,  whether  the  lot  of  those  who  stood  foremost  in 
^enterprise,  and  sustained  the  sorrows  of  initial  discomfiture, 
•W  not  seem  enviable?  We  ask,  whether  those  men  who,  on 
dui  supposition,  may  claim  to  have  been  the  originators  of  a 
^  dispensation  of  mercy  to  mankind,  will  not  be  named  and 
of  as  the  most  illustrious,  the  most  favoured  of  the  bu- 
®renxace  ? 

^nlly,  and  calmly,  and  firmfy  we  believe,  that,  to  4he  eye  of 
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larltn  chapels  in  Rn^land  were  let  to-morrow  for  peniteiiti«ii^ 
or  warehouses,  would  the  aggregate  virtue  of  Uie 
pie  exhibit  in  the  following  year  the  minutest  deterioratiQa! 
Verily,  we  think  not. 

How  cheerless,  then,  how  utterly  comfortless  are  the  en- 
deavours  of  each  single  labourer,  when  the  w’orth  of  the  aggrs- 
gate  labour  of  all  is  too  diminutive  a  thing  to  be  measur^or 
reckoned!  How  deplorable  the  lot  of  a  man  who  notooliii 
unsuccessful  in  his  particular  sphere,  but  who,  on  looking  round 
among  his  colleagues  far  and  near,  sees  ninety  of  them  out  of 
every  hundred  in  the  same  dismal  predicament,— hopelessly  oa. 
successful !  flow  shall  he  defend  his  bosom  against  the  inroad 
of  the  most  heart-sick cning  of  all  convictions  that  can  smite  the 
hnman  breast, — the  conviction  of  toiling  through  life  ' 
lessly  ? 

The  gainless  man  meets  in  society  those  w’ith  whom  he  let 
out  on  the  course  of  life;  each  quick  and  alert  (if  not  all  suc¬ 
cessful)  in  the  ])ursuit  of  interests  the  promotion  of  which, 
though  private,  is  the  promotion  of  the  common  wealth  and 
neral  prosperity.  But  he,  though  not  less  well  educated  tbim 
they,  not  less  intelligent,  not  less  capable,  constitutionally,  of 
achieving  success  by  energy  and  talent;  he,  though  perhapi 
possessing  the  advantage  over  his  fellows  in  these  respects,  na- 
sigates  perpetually  a  stagnant  pool,  in  the  deadly  waters  of 
which  not  a  fish  will  swim,  over  the  pestiferous  surface  of  whidi 
not  a  living  thing  will  Hit !  They  are  ploughing,  sowing,  and 
reaping:  Ac,  sowing,  and  sowing,  sterile  sands,  watered  only 
with  briny  tears  of  despair !  Once  in  the  round  of  seven  dsyi, 
he  bends  his  steps,  heart-fallen  and  sick  of  the  profitless  usigoi 
of  devotion,  to  his  chapel.  No  glistening  eyes  of  the  poorswl 
aiHictecI  whom  he  is  to  comfort,  watch  his  approach.  No  joyooi 
sounds  of  cordial,  universal  worship  greet  his  ears.  The  few 
are  in  their  places  ; — would  he  were  leH  to  indulge  his  melsa- 
choly  in  solitude  1  He  delivers  the  appointed  couplets  of  chilly 
adoration.  Of  the  few  worshippers,  a  few  only  respond.  He 
reads  the  Scripture ; — one  verse  in  every  five  shocks  his  fcid* 
dtous  taste,  or  asks  a  crooked  criticism  to  turn  the  edge  of 
obvious  meaning.  He  prays.  Yes,  he  prays;  but  who  joia* 
him  i  Do  not  all  inwardly  loathe  the  solemn  impertinence  in 
the  ejficacy  of  which  none  have  a  hearty  faith  ?  He  pretchei: 
—he  utters  (so  he  says)  the  soul-wakening  doctrine  of  imiitw* 
tality,  8trip|HHl  of  every  corruption,  and  therefore,  by  necesitiy 
consequence,  potent  to  reform  the  profligate,  and  to  spiritualiic 
the  convert !  Preacher !  shew  to  the  world  the  roll  of  your  ^ 
tual  triumphs !— Tlte  week's  work  is  done ;  the  congregeiitn 
dismissed  ;  and  the  functionary  returns  to  his  home ;  and,  •»  • 
fmbiie  person,  feels  himself  an  insulated  l)eing,  a  smeemrktr^ 
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unooDoectetl  with  ttie  multitude  of  men,  either  by  eeUlionalMl^ 
of  aecular  utility,  or  by  bond  of  spiritual  sympathy,  or  by  effiment 
labours  of  Christian  beneficence,  f 

« Ihe  Unitarian  is  an  insulated  being.  He  stands  a(>art  fronoi  the 
nst  of  his  fellow  Christians.  If  he  has  society  out  of  his  own '  600- 
iiMtioo,  he  must  seek  it  with  those  who  believe  less,  not  more  tMa 
himself:  if  he  wishes  to  be  friendly  with  the  orthodox,  he  w  loolcsd 
opQO  with  distance :  if  to  join  in  their  benevolent  plans,  with  atold- 
•ace:  if  to  rectify  their  errors,  with  horrsr.  He  can  find  hia  way 
■either  to  their  heiul  nor  their  heart.  The  public  senriocs  of  his  tem«- 
ple,  they  avoid  as  they  would  a  laaar-house.  He  is  cabUaed,  cribbed, 
isd  confined,  on  all  s£ies :  his  days  are  spent  in  inaction,  and  his  eha- 
ritiei  are  narrowed  by  reason  of  restraint.  He  is  a  stranger  in  a 
mnnge  land ;  having  a  peculiar  langui^,  a  peculiar  spirit,  a  peculiar 
creed.*  Monthly  Repository,  Oct.  p.  696. 

*  What  wonder  their  compositions  and  address  are  cold  (thou  qf 
Ciiitarian  preachers),  when  the  audience  is  small  and  lukewarm? 
Wbst  wonaer  their  affections  are  dull,  when  the  atmosphere  in  which 
they  live  is  heavy  and  sluggish  ?  '  Ibid.  .  . 

But  we  must  say  a  word  more  of  the  singular  infelicity  of  the 
lot  of  a  Unitarian  minister.  We  suppose  him  to  be  a  man  of 
henevoience,  a  roan  of  intelligence,  and  one  accustomed  ,io  look 
al  the  progress  and  prospects  of  society  ki  a  philosophical  light 
We  ask  such  a  one,  then,  in  what  way  he  thinks  the  missionary 
kbours  of  the  present  age  will  be  regarded  by  posterity?  Say, 
they  shall,  for  the  present,  fail  and  be  abandoned  ;  or  say,  that 
they  shall  prosper  and  actually  usher  in  a  glorious  universality 
•f  the  heavenly  doctrine.  We  care  not  which  su|>position  it 
muned.  Take  the  former ;  and  will  not  the  men  wbo  are  now 
carrying  their  lives  in  their  hands  to  every  barbarous  shore,  be 
reckoned  among  philanthropists  ?  Will  a  small  praise  be  theirs 
is  the  lips  of  the  Christians  of  distant  times  ?  Who  dares  think 
otherwise  than  that,  though  their  immediate  labours  should  be 
hutless,  the '  mem  shall  be  honoured  as  heroes  of  mercy  ? 

But  take  the  second  supposition ;  and  does  it  seem  an  extra- 
^nt.one,  that  the  costly  effort  now  in  progvess  to  evaugeUae 
the  world,  shall  prosper  spread  itself,  and  go  on  conquering, 
Cl  Truth  should  conquer  delusion,  until  all  nations  bow  the 
knee  to  Jesus?  At  the  moment  of  the  climax  of  such  sue- 
^  we  ask,  whether  the  lot  of  those  who  stood  foremost  in 
^enterprise,  and  sustained  the  sorrows  of  initial  discomfiture, 
^  not  seem  enviable?  We  ask,  whether  those  men  who,  on 
^  tupposition,  may  claim  to  have  been  the  originators  of  a 
M  dispensation  of  mercy  to  mankind,  will  not  be  named  and 
of  as  the  most  illustrious,  the  most  favoured  of  the  ha- 
•mrace? 

and  calmly,  and  firmly  we  believe,  that,  to  4he  eye  of 
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futun'  limes,  tlie  sctMies,  actions,  personages  of  the  present 
evangelical  warfare  sliall  stand  forward  as  the  scenes,  actions, 
and  personages  of  the  age,  most  w  orthy  to  fix  the  gaze  of  ad¬ 
miration.  For  ourselves  as  individuals,  we  would  not  be  severed 
from  the  glories  and  labours  of  the  missionary  work,  no,  not  for 
sceptres  ;  no,  not  if  the  material  universe  and  all  its  flaming  suns 
were  the  bribe.  No,  not  for  an  immortality  of  earthly  satisfac¬ 
tion,  w  ould  we,  as  men  and  Christians,  either  confess  the  guilt 
of  an  inward  iuditrerence  to  tlie  missionary  cause ;  or,  feding 
ourselves  alive  to  its  successes,  be  fettered  and  held  in  inaction 
by  the  iuditrerence  of  the  party  to  which  we  belong. 

Is  this  fanaticism?  Let  him  who  calls  it  so,  come  forward: 
we  loudly  tlefy  him  to  the  jiroof !  Our  hope  and  zeal,  if  it  have 
become  a  passion  of  the  soul,  is  not  the  less  built  upon  substan¬ 
tial  reasonings  :  and  having,  in  many  a  season  of  cool  and  deli¬ 
berate  reflecliou,  conviucetl  ourselves  of  the  Sididity  of  our  ex¬ 
pectations,  we  now  glory  in  the  impulse  which,  in  connection 
with  such  a  theme,  bears  away  tin*  judgement. 

What  part,  then,  has  I'uitarianism  in  the  blessedness  of  the 
M  issionary  work  ?  lly  the  missionary  work,  w-e  mean,  not  the 
proselvting  at  home  from  other  persuasions  *;  but  the  evange- 
liziirg  of  heathen  or  Mohammedan  nations.  A  work  eininentlv 
hecominji  to  a  great  and  ('hristian  country ;  a  work  from  whicli 
no  Christian,  now  that  it  is  in  progress,  can  be  content  to  stand 
either  excuse<l  or  excluded. 


•  Wf  cannot  puss  the  occasion  of  expressing  the  strong  feeling— we 
w'oidd  n()t  cjiiite  say  disgust — with  which  we  hear  societies,  the  object 
of  which  is  the  spread  (if  the  Gos|k*1  at  home,  termed  ‘  Missionary  So¬ 
cieties.*  Is  nothing  due  to  the  sjiecial  conventional  sense  of  words— to 
their  acquired  sense  ?  Is  it  enough  that  we  do  not  trespass  upon  ety- 
mologi(‘s  in  our  use  of  language  ?  We  think  some  res[)ect  is  due  lo 
their  customary  acceptation.  Is  an  Itinerant  to  he  called  a  Missionary, 
Im'cuusc  those  to  wlmm  he  jireaches,  are  unconverted  So  are  toe 
larger  imndxTs  of  all  regular  (Muigregations ;  and  by  cons(?quen<*, 
every  ministtT  of  the  gos|H'l  is  a  missionary.  Or  is  he  so  termed  be¬ 
cause  his  village  lu'arers  are  heathens — pagans?  Wc  denounce  such 
an  uhust'  of  language  as  highly  offensive  and  fanati<?nl.  The  work  of  to 
Itinerant,  in  nddr(*ssing  the  nt'glected  and  uninformed  portion  of  i 
I’hristianizaMl  jxmnlntion,  does  not  consist  in  persuading  tne  people  to 
forsiike  dumb  idols,  or  to  renounce  the  name  of  a  false  j)rophet,  but  in 
winning  them  to  return,  in  trnth  and  sincerity,  to  the  faith  whereunto 
they  profi»ss  asMMit.  We  gmiit  indeed,  that  ‘  Home  Missionary  ^ 
cicty  hwks  handsomer,  and  s(H»ms  to  promise  much  nmre  of  enterpfl* 
and  achievement  than  ‘  Itinerant  Society.*  On  the  same  principle, 
and  most  alisurdly,  T’nitari.ins  are  prating  of  their  *  Missions’,  w*nrn 
they  m»';m  nothing  but  the  preaching  of  an  Itinerant,  or  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  tracts.  I^t  this  bdlv  be  left  to  those  who  need  it. 


be  left  to  those  who  need  it. 
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‘  TIu'rc  never  was  a  system*,  says  a  Unitarian  writer*,  ‘which 

•  was  so  ^jeneral  in  its  regards,  which  bore  so  invasive  a  charac- 

‘  fer,  as  Christianity  in  its  earliest  days . Every  preacher  was 

•a missionary,  going  about  doing  good,  sent,  and  glorying  in  his 
•office,  to  proclaim  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord.  \Ve  are 
‘sure,  therefore,  that  the  spirit  of  missions  is  the  spirit  of 
‘  Christ,  and  of  Christianity.*  Or,  to  use  the  language  of  the 
>4me  writer  in  another  })lace+:  ‘All  must  acknowledge  that 
‘Christianity  is  fitted  for  proselyting;  for  in  this  way  it  gained 
•its  first  and  its  fairest  triumphs.  If,  then,  Unitarianisni  be,  (u 

•  supjxtsetif  unfit,  it  is  not  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  and  the 

•  Kw/ier  lee  are  rid  of  it  the  better' 

Amen,  and  amen! — Hut  with  this  implied  inference,  significant 
as  it  is,  we  have  nothing  now  to  do:  we  leave  it  to  those  whom 
it  concerns.  First,  for  the  facts  of  the  case,  whi<‘h  are  soon 
enumerated.  The  Unitarians  are,  by  their  own  shewing,  the 
only  holders  of  ‘  primitive,  a))ostolic  Christianity;* — of  Chris¬ 


tianity  *  iincorrnpt,* — ‘  rational,* — ‘  vital.*  Whatever,  therefore. 


of  intrinsic  power  or  expansiveness  belongs  to  the  gospel,  must 


Moiig,  hy  eminence,  to  the  gospel  when  disengagetl  fn)m  all 
human  additions.  Of  all  forms  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  Unita> 


rianism  must  he  the  most  energetic,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  most 
pure;  nay,  the  only  pure.  Then  Unitarians  possess  all  the  re¬ 
quisites  for  giving  effect  and  expression  to  that  apostolic  zeal 
which  hums  in  their  bosoms.  ‘  liatent  power’,  we  are  tohlj, 
'they  have  in  ahundance; — moral  character,  intellectual  worth, 
‘and  worldly  affluence, —  none  of  these  things  are  wanting.’ 
Nay,  w  e  are  assured,  w  ith  a  solemn  iteration  of  the  unquestion¬ 
able  fact,  that  ‘  t!\e  Unitarians  are,  for  their  numbers,  the  richest 


‘  body  of  religionists  in  the  kingdom.*  §  And  we  must  say,  that 
if  the  y  are  not  in  fact  the  most  numerous,  as  well  as  the  most 
wealthy  body  of  religionists,  they  have  liad  a  fair  chance  of  be¬ 
coming  so; — if  the  thing  had  been  possible.  Why  should  not 
‘primitive,  apostolic  Christianity  ’  have  spread  itself  in  England, 
during  the  same  years,  as  widely  as  Wesleyan  niethodism  ?  We 
cannot  tell  why  ;  unless  permitted  to  say,  that  Unitarianism  is — 
an  impotent  thing. 

Now  for  the  result,  which  we  may  give,  first  in  general  terms, 
tben  in  specific  details.  And  in  doing  so,  we  shall  coniine  our¬ 
selves  to  the  authentic  documents  before  us. 

Ueferring  to  the  modern  missionary  zeal,  winch,  in  its  sub¬ 
stance,  our  Authority  applauds,  be  confesses  that  ‘  Unitarians 
'  have  not  moved  forw’ards  witli  the  general  mass.*  ||— ‘  There 


*  Monthlv  Repf».  Dec.  1829,  p.  849. 

t  Ib.  p.  770.  §  Ib.  p.  7«7. 


t  Ib.  Nov.  1829,  p.  783. 
II  Ib.  Dec.  1829,  p.  846. 
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*  iji  a  ilc‘uclncss  in  many  of  our  most  usefiil  institutions,  i^^fiatneu  i 

*  ami  apathif  in  regard  to  religious  matters,  too  fre()uently  pT«. 

*  vailing  ninonj;  our  lay  !)rcthren.’  ^  Or,  to  come  nearer  to  the 

mailer  in  hand  :  i 

*  TJ»c  missionary  labours  of  the  Unitarian  Association  during  ihf  ^ 
last  year,  must  l)e  pronoiinceil  an  almost  entire  failure.  mii. 

sionuries  *  (that  is  io  say,  itinerants  at  home)  '  have  lieen  euiploved,  ' 

and  they  have  been  employed  nearly  in  vain . Tlie  missions’  (i/iae. 

ranciesj  *  conducted  by  the  young  men  educated  at  York  College,  hare 
been  fruui  time  to  time  diminished,  till  now  they  have,  with  the  ex-  ^ 
ception  of  that  to  Welburn,  little  more  than  a  name  to  live.’ 

Again : — 

‘  Tliroughout  the  kingdom,  the  result  of  the  missionary  labours  un¬ 
dertaken  by  Unitarians  of  late,  has  been  a  disapj)ointing  one.  How,  I 

how  hapj>ens  this  ?  ’  (inquires  tlie  simple-hearted  writer,  whose  in-  j 

geiiuousness  is  as  admirable  as  his  perseverance  in  a  desperate  cause.)  t 

*  Ubierty,  we  doubt  not,  because  the  spirit  of  Unitarians  in  th»  I 

kingdiun  is  not  tiik  missionary  spirit.  Very  many  arc  hostile 

to  missionary  exertions,  and  es|>ecially  the  more  rich  and  inHuential. 

Tlu^  societies  that  have  l^eeii  and  are,  have  struggleil  into  being,  and  ^ 
struggle  to  exist.  They  have  in  some  cases  been  farme<l  by  a  lew,  in 
opjMMiitioii  t(»  the  will  of  the  many  ;  while  the  many  l(K)ked  on  either  | 

in  apathtf  or  scorn.  The  projwiety  of  their  existence  has  been  gravely  ^ 

(piestioned  ;  the  overture  for  aid  to  maintain  them,  met  with  a  miU^ 
astufdshment ;  while  almost  in  every  instance,  those  who  affect  to  give 
the  tone  to  others,  and  who  unbirtunately  have  had  but  too  much  in- 
Huence,  have  iu>t  only  kept  absjf  from,  but  spoken  warmly  against 
iheui.  In  a  word,  the  current  of  fashion  has  been,  and  still  is,  of  an 
anti-missionary  hue.  Missionary  exertions  have  bei'n  denounced  fli 
vulgar;  ns  interfering  with  the  harmony  and  polish  of  refined  and  mis- 
('elhuieous  society.’ 

NN’illi  a  singular  naivete^  after  making  these  ominous  confes¬ 
sions,  the  Writer  goes  on  : 

‘  There  may  Ik?  s<«ne  ’  (imbKal  there  are)  ‘  who  think  that  the  cause 
of  the  failure  of  our  missionarv  labours  is  to  bt*  found  in  the  uufitaeu 
for  pnisidytism  of  the  tenets  which  we  Indd.  If  this  opinion  was  well 
founded,  a  stronger  presumption  of  the  falsity  of  Unitarianism  could 
not  1k‘  imagined  !  ’ 

IVrhaps,  we  have  adduced  evidence  enough  of  this  sort;  but 
we  must  just  add  n  sentence  or  two,  drawn  from  the  sw* 
source. 

‘  ’Fhe  institutums  that  exist  among  us  for  the  prmnotion  of  the  grttt 
]mr]>osi‘s  of  religion,  are  few  in  nuim)er,  and  languishing,  for  the  m^ 
|Kirt,  in  Operation.  Kven  the  British  and  Foreign  Unitarian  Aswda* 
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tiofl  though  so  catholic  in  its  objects,  so  judicious  in  its  exertions, 
lid  iiiheiitiiig  from  its  predecessors,  the  Fund,  so  hoinmrable  and  uhjH 
iofrii«Hi  A  reputation,  has  by  no  moans  met  with  the  general  and  hearty 
c^wperatiiHi  that  it  deserves.* 

•  The  (ios|>el,  they  ’  (the  orthodox)  ‘  argue  is  of  infinite  value.  The 
rnitarians  are  sufficiently  indifferent  about  it :  little  do  they  to  put 
others  in  possession  of  its  blessings.  IIow'  can  they  duly  c.stimnte  its 
value,  or  have  the  spirit  of  Christ  ?  Nay,  may  they  not  even  disbe¬ 
lieve  that  which  they  are  by  no  means  anxious  to  further  ?  *  Mmithfy 
Hqmiionff  p.  70*^. 

•  In  consequence  of  the  want  of  cooperation,  our  institutions  and  our 
muse  want  spirit,  activity,  and  energy  ;  and  the  orthodox  look  on,  and 
beholding  how  much  w’c  are  at  ease,  how  quiescent  we  each  are,  how 
little  alive  to  the  success  of  any  object,  and  especially  how  lukewarm 
about  the  salvation  of  our  fellow  creatures^  judge  that  there  must  be 
something  radically  wrong  in  our  system  ; — a  cotding  and  a  chilling  in¬ 
fluence,  which  breathes  not  from  the  pages  of  the  gospel.*  Monthlu 
Rqmiloryj  p.  2()7. 

So  nuuli  for  the  general  statement  of  the  anti-missionary 
tinipor  of  Cnilarianisin.  What  are  the  s])ecific  facts  which 
have  compelled  Ihiitarian  writers  to  make  such  confessions? 

‘  But  the  most  painful  case  of  failure  yet  remains  to  W  noticed. 
India,  the  first  field  of  our  missionary  exertions  in  foreign  lands, — 
India,  whose  spiritual  vvelfarc  awakened  an  interest  in  the  breasts  of 
many  of  the  most  enlightened  and  pious  men  of  America,  as  well  as 
England, — an  interest  which  exhibited  the  Unitarian  body  in  the  most 
pleasing  attitude  that  it  ever  assumed  ;  India,  which,  vvith  the  name  of 
I  its  wise,  learned,  and  l)encvolent  Brahmin,  gave  the  fairest  promise  of 
j  an  eventual,  though  perhaps  a  tardy  harvest ;  this  country,  which  had 

!  excited  our  hojR*  more,  perhaps,  than  any  other  simt,  America  ex¬ 

cepted,  is  now  without  a  Unitarian  missionary  and  the  means  of  Uni- 
Uriaii  worship !  But  we  correct  ourselves  ;  we  do  wrong,  in  so  say¬ 
ing,  to  that  excellent  and  persevering  man,  William  Hol)erts.  We 
I  were  thinking,  in  writing  the  above,  of  Mr.  Adam,’  ^kc. — p.  71^* 

It  would  he  altogether  impertinent  to  oiir  purpose,  to  adduce 
fhe  pretty  well  known  histories  of  the  individuals  above  alluded 
*0.  Let  the  labours  of  William  Roberts  at  Madras,  or  else¬ 
where,  and  the  defunct  efforts  of  Mr.  Adam  at  Calcutta,  carry 

the  importance  tliat  can  possibly  attach  to  them,  and  be  held 
available  for  tlie  desirable  purpose  of  convicting  any  man  of 
mhrepresentalion,  who  shall  be  so  hasty  as  to  aflirm,  that  Uni- 
^rians  have  attempted,  or  are  attempting,  noi/tinfr  for  the  dif- 
l^usion  of  Christianity  among  tlie  heathen.  Far  Imj  it  from  us 

advance  any  such  absolute  and  cidumnious  predication !  By 
'‘o  means: — the  Unitarians  have  William  Roberts  at  Madras, 
thev  had  Mr.  Adam  at  Calcutta ! 

1 
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lint  w&  till II  to  an  account  of  tlin  la»t  annual  ineeliiig*  oftik 
*  liriiii^li  And  l''niti*:niN  I  nitaiiaii  Anaoriation (he  object  M 
wliii'b  lit  (lie  (lill’iiNinii,  at  Inline  and  abroad,  ot'  the  iinguHieii 
littht  nt  rational,  Ida  lal,  jiiiinitive,  and  apobtnlic'  Clirbiianily. 
IVoni  (be  ^(a(ena'n(  ot  (be  treuMinr,  it  a|.neais,  (bat  (notuuli 
Htaiuliii^^  *a  I'alliii^  idl'id  tlonalioiib  ainl  colleetiona ’)  (be  *  miM 
*ii|ail«.nl  bod)  ol  ('bri>(ians  in  hai^lainl  '  laisitMl  ibiriiig  (bt 
)eai,  (be  buin  ol  *  uuc  iltnuanHd  ami  odd  ^ouHdu\  fur  iht 
hirdieianee  ol  (beir  |/uinH  inU  nlioiih !  'Tbe  expenditure  ht» 
eoiiainted  ot, —  1.  (lie  t'barge  lor  puii  baaing  and  piintiiit^  biMiki, 
namely,  b')!/.  ITi^r.  lid.;  !:i.  iipwardb  of  dtM)/.  expeiuleil  on 
i'oni^ret^afionul  and  tnunlonary  objeetH  at  home;  and  3.  (let 
C'bribtendoin  bear  ill) — ///»o  humhed  oml  fijl  t/  pounds  ow  gc. 
count  of  (be  J'otei^n  I'liial  I 

\'el,  even  (bi>  adventnie  for  eoiivertini^  (be  |)eo))le  of  Italia, 
(ladn  r  fui  tliliiibin;'  ( hiitai  ianlbin  among  (be  Enp^lish  of  ('al- 
(‘iitl.i,  boelt  Ia  die  t«u‘(,)  iliil  not  ebeape  aniniadvei hion  Uh  an  im 
pidpei  liiveibion  ol  die  liintU  oi  (be  .Abbot'iation  lioin  (be  tidvl 
nbete  die)  were  naiie  needetl.  And  ibongb  die  objeeUir  ub 
lowetl,  dial,  (be  Calenila  inlbbioii  baving  been  eoniineneed,  (lit) 
wen;  *  hound  to  t'niU'Oi'ont  to  moke  the  best  of  it ',  be  wah  lai  fruui 
adniildng,  (and  none  ot'  (In;  h|iealieii>  attirnied,)  dial  i^nitariaia 
bliould  (bink  ot  enleiing  (add!)  as  ttoinpeliioih  with  (be  ortlae 
dox  on  (be  bigb  e«ini.n‘  ot  toreign  4‘vaiigeli/a(ioii.  And  yet, 
wb)  hboniil  di(‘y  iio(  do  S4i  (  \S  bal  (distiicle  stands  between 
ibiitai  i.iiis  mat  (be  l^.igioi  vviirld  ?  W'bat,  but  i  biitariiin  indib 
fei4Ma4*^  \V  b)  vv4>nld  it  be  inipiudent  to  origiiiatf*  sonia  ei^dit 
Ol  (ell  n.ls.  lons  (o  Ati  iea,  liuliii,  anil  (be  Isbinds  ot  (lie  »Souttnrn 
SiM,  bi4(  bei’ansO  it  .s  too  absutil  l4i  suppose  (bat  any  b(i(  li  art 
ot  leligiiios  ebaiily  wontd  be  supported  or  approvtal  by  tlir 
i'nitariiiii  b4>4l)  (  l(  is  a  niissiiniary  agi*,  ami  (be  inibbioiiMiy 
spirit  is  allow eil  by  (  nitariaiis  (41  be  eminently  piaipm'  to  Clii'U* 
(iaiiity ;  ami  yt  (,  (  nilaiiiois  m  itber  g«i  toitb  tii  pieaeli  (lir 
ii4is|Md,  mil  Semi  otlim  s  ! 

W  e  are  (lonmi,  bow4‘V4'r,  (41  view  ibis  matter  of  lorcigii  tnib’ 
xioiis  as  it  is  vieweil  by  1  nituiiaiis  ;  ami  we  learn  troin  tlie 
bigbtsi  antboritv,  tbat  I'niiariaiis,  while  snugly  sitliiig  Hi  Imuic 
in  (beir  empty  eiiapels,  aie  wont,  witb  a  benevolent  easincM  ot 
leeiing,  (4i  C4ingralnlatt‘  ibeniscdves  ami  (beir  party  on  the  iiic* 
ci'ssea  ol  ortbmbix  missiiiiis  !  Ii4iw  eomlortable  a  thing  it  (*• 
wben  otbi'is  will  4I41  4011'  wank  lor  us,  leaving  us  to  snore  in  seed* 
time,  and  kimlly  giving  ns  die  jog  wben  (be  barvest  is  all  reidy 
to  be  boiiseil !  Niiw  (bis,  we  learn,  is  preeiselv  (be  leliciUiUi 
position  4d  (biitaiians  al  die  present  iimment.  i’be  orlln>da*f 

*  lilt-  l(('|Ha(  di*‘it  it'ad  bus  iiol  yel,  wr  talievi*,  (lei'ii  |adilisl*rd« 
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iiiU  ut  (heir  tanalieul  zeal,  are  labouring  toc<Mi- 

«i;i(  (lia  vvorlil.  Veh,  hiit  (he  Uiiitariaiia,  Hheii  (he  worhl  ahull 
U  coitvt  rU  ili  ai4*  (o  till  (heir  gaineiN  widi  (he  gloriouK  uealtli! 
!>UM‘ly  ('hihli'tiii  of  ligh(  are  (akiiig  leaaona  o(‘  |M>li4‘.y  rroin 

hail  aliMMiii'e  laiallonU.  Ileal  Dr.  C'ar|)eii(iir (he  gianh 
irnliii'ais  gciiih'iiiaii  ^aya  *  I  aee  iiiiihiluilea  itiiiiig  uur  laorA, 

*  HiiiU(  (iiey  imagine  lha(  (hey  are  at’(ing  againal  ua*  They 

*  are  pn'pai  ing  (he  nay  lor  dial  aiin|ile  ayti(efii  of  ('hrtadaiiily 

*  Miiiu'li  v4e  |)rt>ii‘ah/  In  (he  aame  happy  and  enviable  (eiii|)er 
ut  uiai<nm(t  d  hope,  (he  t  aby  l>oc(or  goea  on  (o  condori  hiinaell’ 
^al  Itib  eolltMignea  aa  lolloMa: — *  VVlien  1  aee  nuinhera  ol 
‘rlaiii  hea  hnihling  (hroiighoiU  (heeouiUry,  iny  lirat  iinpreaaion 

*  a— how  error  ia  hiipnorleil !  Iiu(  wlu  n  I  look  lurCheri  I  eon- 
‘biller  di.il  (hey  are  all  building  lor  a*/’  lly  (he  way,  we  ean- 
iiu(  nlrain  Irom  jual  hiiUing  (o  (hia  all-lielieving  teaidier  of  nil- 
Uliel,  dial  i(  wilt  he  more  aeenily  lor  Ihiilariana  (o  (alk  «d  lilting 
all  iln'  rfn4n  /ifi  in  (he  land,  when  (liey  have  made  aome  lidle 
jiiu^ii^^  (owards  lilling  t/nfir  oan  chtifu'ln,  Meanlime,  and 
aliiie  roiiipelled  (o  eonleha  (hat  by  I'ar  (he  larger  nnmher  of 
liit'ii  pl.H'tttj  of  ahhemlily  are  lallen  in(o  a  eondilion  of  *  tie*- 

*  ploiahle  ileaolalioii ',  (he  luiiiouiieenient  (ha(  *  all  (he  new 
'  iliiiit'lii  h  ’  are  hnihling  for  Unilarians,  is  very  likely  (o  eaeite 
cvtii  ihore  taiighler  in  (he  world  (ban  it  ilid  in  the  'I  own  Hall 
4(  Miiltord. 

riioitgii  bomcfwhal  of  a  iligressioii,  we  have  inlriidneed  (he 
uliuve  lelereiiee  (o  (he  *  lU'W  ehurehea',  with  the  view  of  iire- 
imiiiig  our  reaileis  properly  to  reetuve  an  aaserdon  aooii  after- 
i^ttiiis  made  hy  the  same  revereml  geiideman,  who  absnren  na, 
ilitit  ‘  diose  who  have  examined  (he  work  ol  Mr.  ICilis  on  the 
‘SuiuhSea  Islands  l^tlijiu  tiun  /^exeoie/iex  ")  may  perceive, 

*(iiat  ill  iheiii,  (he  prineiples  id'  (diilaiiaiiism  are  essendully 
'  (au|^h( !  ’  Let  (he  reader  hear  and  digest  this  assertion  !  We 
uii  ihiiik  of  it  in  no  other  way  (ban  as  an  instance  either  of 
dieei  I  HVontery  or  of  enormous  infatuation;  and  can  only  ad- 
iiiire  die  iliseretion  of  whot^ver  prepared  the  Report  for  (he 
larss,  ill  allowing  any  such  preposterous  nonsense  (o  meet  the 
id  (he  public. f  W  hat  is  meant  hy  a  inairs  being  driven  to 

s  iiiiserahle  shift  'if  Something  surely  like  this.  A  leader 
<>l  I'liitarianism  is  called  upon  to  make  an  animating  speech  at  u 
H^ihlic  dinner.  It  comes  in  his  way  to  allude  to  the  iiiissions  of 

*  HejHirt  of  the  Pr(M:eediiigi  at  the  lust  Msnchestifr  Uiiitariaii 
Mwtliig,  page  H. 

^  It  Hhoiihl  just  In;  said,  that  the  reverend  gentleman  aildressed  the 
oteetifig  after  ainner  ;  and  we  have  gooil  authority  for  lielieving,  that 
profi^trs  of  *  a  cheerful,  eidignteued,  and  (lenevoJent  religion  \ 
ire  iiii  n)iiii>iiioi;fs  of  *  g(>od  cutiiig  and  drinking/ 
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the  present  day.  But  those  around  him  well  know,  that  Vtn. 
tarians  have  nothing  to  do  with  these  Christian  enterprises, 

W  hat  remains  then  for  liiin  to  say  about  them?  Why  this; 
that  the  preachers  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  are  ‘  essentially 
‘  teaching  the  simple  principles  of  Unitarianisui !  * 

Such  are  the  facts.  liCt  them  for  a  moment  be  viewed  in 
that  light  in  which  they  will  appear  to  posterity,  supposing 
Cnitarianism  to  he  Christianity.  In  that  case,  it  will  stand  on 
the  page  of  ('hurch  history,  for  the  astonishment  and  scandal 
of  all  thoughtful  minds, — first,  that  the  fanatical  and  deluded 
professors  of  a  corrupt  and  idolatrous  creed  were  the  men  to 
originate  and  carry  on  perseveringly  the  truly  Christian  enter¬ 
prise  of  turning  the  nations  from  their  superstitions ;  and  that 
in  this  enUM*])rise  they  were  conspicuously  recognized  and  pros¬ 
pered  hy  Heaven.  And  secondly,  that  the  only  true  Christians 
of  the  missionary  age,  were  the  on!^  men  who  took  no  part  in 
the  work  ; — that,  of  these  true  Christians,  the  majority  openly 
opposed  the  undertaking,  ‘looked  upon  it  with  apathy  or  scorn*, 
and  ‘  met  an  application  for  aid  with  a  smile  of  astonishment’;— 
in  such  sort  that  the  confession  was  wrung  from  the  chiefs  of 
the  party,  that  ‘  the  spirit  of  Unitarians  *  (the  only  Christians) 

‘  is  not  a  missionary  spirit^'  and  that  they  are  ‘  sufticiently  in- 
‘  different  whether  other  men  and  nations  partake  of  the  bless- 
‘  ings  of  the  (iospel,  or  not  ’ !  These  are  the  facts  which  are 
even  now  going  down  to  the  ears  of  posterity,  l^pon  the  un¬ 
alterable  page  of  history  it  is  even  no\v  being  written,  that  the 
attempt  to  ]>ropagate  Christianity,  is  scorned  and  denounced 
hy  the  only  men  of  the  times,  according  to  their  own  account, 
who  poss(*ss  the  doctrine  of  Him  that  said,  ‘  Go  ye  out  into  all 
*  the  worhl,  and  preach  the  Gospel  * ! 

'I'o  insi.Ht  upon  the  inference  against  the  pretensions  of  Unit- 
arianism,  furnished  hy  this  state  of  things,  is  not  our  purpose. 
But  we  say,  that  the  man  upon  w'hom  the  edge  of  that  inference 
falls,  is,  if  conscious  of  its  force,  one  of  the  most  wretched  of 
his  species;  or  if  not,  one  of  the  most  infatuated.  We  will 
tnke  up  the  only  two  suppositions  that  the  case  admits  of.  I'he 
Unitnrinn  minister  is  either  himself  indifferent  to  the  propsgi- 
gatioii  of  the  Ciospel,  or,  being  zealous  for  it,  he  finds  himself 
in  a  party  that  can  hy  none  of  his  eloquence  he  roused  to  ^ire 
him  efficient  aid.  For  the  first  case: — it  is  true,  that  a  layra.m, 
who  has  nothing  to  do  with  religion  hut  to  sit  his  hour  once* 
week  in  his  pew,  may  be  very  tranquil  and  very  well  satisfied 
w  ith  himself,  even  in  the  consciousness  of  an  utter  injiffcrencv#*^ 
411  absolute  ilestitution  of  ChristLin  zeal.  But  it  can  never  be 
so  with  It  public  funetioiiury.  Nothing  can  render  the  constant 
perfomiiinre  of  religious  sen  ices  hcrfoi  e  a  :  mail  and  Itfelew 
congregation,  hy  om  who  is  himself  devoid  of  zeal,  otherwise 
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ilian  insulVerably  bunlensome  ; — nothing,  we  say,  but  large  or 
sfturc  secular  advantages.  For  the  sake,  or,  to  use  a  phrase 
proper  to  a  inrrcantile  transaction,  for  the  consider  a  lioti  of  a 
ii>ou$i*nd  per  annum,  or  of  even  two  hundred  absolutely  un¬ 
alienable.  a  man  may  courageously  bear  liimself  through  the 
irksome  formalities  of  public  devotion.  Not  so  the  starveling, 
vlio,  if  lie  displease  his  employers,  ma^  be  discharged  from  his 
pulpit,  and  lose  his  morsel  of  bread.  To  such  a  one,  disheart¬ 
ened  and  anxious,  the  conscious  want  of  religious  zeal,  and  the 
conspicuous  inefliciency  of  all  his  perfoi*mances,  will  be  enough 
toalilict  him  with  an  unutterable  disgust.  And  a  tenfold  force 
«ill  belong  to  this  inward  misgiving  in  times  like  the  present. 
We  think  we  are  not  miscalculating  upon  the  invariable  prin¬ 
ciples  of  human  nature,  when  we  say,  that  all  the  zeal,  and  dis¬ 
interested  activity,  and  self-denying  diligence,  and  gladsome 
excitement,  w  hich  are  now'  stirring  among  the  better  part  of  the 
clergy  of  all  denominations,  (except  the  Ibiitarian,)  must  press 
as  an  adverse  power  upon  the  self-condemned  heart  of  the  man 
nho  feels  himself  alive  to  no  kindred  emotions,  and  can  take  no 
|Mirt  in  all  that  is  doing.  VVe  repeat  it.  that  a  clergyman,  con¬ 
sciously  destitute  of  zeal,  who  might  have  been  contented  or 
tranquil  fifty  years  ago,  can  now  do  ruithing  but  abhor  the  pro¬ 
fession  to  which  he  is  devoted. 

But  let  us  look  at  the  other  supposition, — the  case  of  a 
rnitarian  minister,  for  example,  like  the  writer  from  whom  we 
have  made  freejuent  quotations  in  the  course  of  this  article.— 
He  feels  in  all  its  force  the  unquestionable  truth,  that  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  essentially  an  invasive,  expansive  doctrine he  con¬ 
fesses  that  something,  nay,  much  must  be  wrong  in  its  pro¬ 
fessors,  if  their  spirit  be  not  a  missionary  spirit ; — he  admits, 
that  those  (whatever  errors  they  may  fall  into)  who  are  actually 
Jtoing  forth  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen,  are  most 
Iwppily,  most  consistently,  most  nobly  employed ; — he  cannot 
but  grant  that,  though  scoffed  at  by  the  scoft*ers  of  their  times, 
posterity  will  do  them  justice,  and  call  them  the  most  heroic  of 
phihinthropists ; — nay,  that  Heaven  will  confess  them  as  its 
^rvaiUs; — he  would  fain,  spite  of  the  corruptions  to  which  they 
atlherc,  take  part  with  them  in  their  labours ; — he  steps  for¬ 
ward: — but  his  companionship  is  avoided.  (May  it  ever  be  so!) 
Ihose  who  are  zealously  propagating  the  Gospel  of  God  their 
Saviour,  shrink  with  fear  from  contact  with  the  impugner  of  its 
capital  doctrines.  (May  they  ever,  and  on  all  occaslofns^  so 
draw  back  !)  Rejected,  he  turns  towards  tlie  men  of  his  party, 
lie  sees  them  affluent  and  well-informed,  but,  alas !  utterly 
destitute  of  any  motive  powerful  enough  to  command  labours, 
sufferings,  or  contributions  in  the  cause  of  the  Gospel ;  or 
^orse, — they  are  sarcastically  hostile  to  the  ‘  visionary  and 
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‘  useless  crusade  of  tlie  times/  Scarcely  one  lay  Unitarian  in  a 
hundred  confesses  a  zeal  like  his  own ;  and  nothing  could  be 
more  preposterous  than  to  hope,  that  the  party  at  large  shoald 
be  moved  to  bring  forward  their  twenty  or  fifty  thousand 
pounds  per  annum,  for  the  support  of  a  religious  undertaking. 
What  but  an  utter  despondency,  what  but  an  anguish  of  sorrow, 
belongs  then,  in  this  age  of  religious  zeal,  to  the  2^alous  Unit¬ 
arian  minister  I  What  can  be  added  to  the  discomfort  of  hb 
lot, — unless  it  be  the  dark  surmises  which  naturally  spring 
from  the  perplexity  of  his  position,  and  the  faintness  which 
that  perplexity  forces  on  his  heart  ?  *  After  all,*  must  he  be 

tempted  to  say,  ‘  is  this  Christianity,  which  proves  itself  to  be 

*  potent  only  when  corrupted,  and  becomes  utterly  effete  when 
‘  pure,  worth  the  spending  of  life,  fortune,  family  welfare,  talents, 

‘  reputation,  in  its  service  ?  Why  occupy  a  life  in  attempting 
‘  to  purge  the  feculence  of  a  system  which,  when  thoroughly 
‘  purged,  lies  motionless  as  a  corpse  ?  Does  Heaven  indeed 

*  demand  so  large  a  sacrifice  to  so  little  purpose  ? — Racking 

*  and  interminable  questions !  Wretched  condition  of  inex- 

*  tricable  doubt!  Hetter  than  endure  it,  to  plunge  into  the  oh- 

*  livious  tlood  of  absolute  and  universal  scepticism.  Pursue  but 
‘  a  few'  steps  further  the  path  of  disbelief ;  reject  altogether 
‘  this  cumbrous  supernatural  sclieme,  and  then,  though  per- 
‘  plexities  enough  may  still  hang  in  the  way,  they  are  no  longer 
‘  the  |H*culiar  burden  of  indivlduahs.  They  darken  indeed  the 
‘  path  of  humanity,  hut  rest  not  as  a  reproach,  and  a  snare,  and 

*  a  curse,  upon  a  single  head  :  they  are  no  longer  the  scandal  of 
‘  him  who,  with  a  luckless  presumption,  has  assumed  office 

*  among  men  as  the  interpreter  of  God/ 

We  liave  now  only  to  repeat  the  proposition  which  his 
servetl  us  as  a  text ;  that,  viewed  on  every  side,  secular,  pro¬ 
fessional,  and  spiritual,  the  lot  of  an  English  Unitarian  minister 
is,  bc'yond  all  comparison, — wretched.  Or  may  we  not  add  the 
expression  of  a  wish, — prompted,  we  hope,  by  no  other  feeling 
than  that  of  Christian  kindness, — that  the  infelicity  we  hive 
described  might  Ik*  exchanged  for  the  joys  and  successes  ol  i 
better  course ! 


Art.  II.  A  Dusrrtation  on  the  Geography  of  Herodotus,  with  lAIip 
Resi'arches  into  the  History  of  the  Scythians,  Get»,  and  Sinni* 
tians.  Trunslated  from  the  German  oi  B.  G.  Niebuhr.  8vo.  pp- 
88.  Oxford,  Um. 

W  E  have  not  unfrequenlly  been  w  ithheld  from  taking  in  hand 
an  important  book,  perhaps  on  some  favourite  suhjrrt, 
b\  the  ft'cling  that  we  could  not  do  it  justice  without  protracted 
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dissertation,  combiuetl  vitli  the  apprehension  that  sucli  inves- 
ligitions,  liow  gratifying  soever  to  our  own  partialities  and  pro- 
peosiilcs,  might  not  be  equally  acceptable  to  a  majority  of  our 
readers.  1 1  l»as  seemed  to  us  tliat  there  could  be  no  fair  me¬ 
dium  between  entire  neglect  and  an  ample  and  critical  exposi¬ 
tion  of  its  character  and  bearing.  We  suspect  that  we  may  liave 
iirrit  il  tins  rather  t(»o  far  in  particular  instances,  and  that  we 
bvc  sometimes  altogether  passed  by  a  work  of  learned  investiga- 
tioiu  as  requiring  a  more  extended  notice  than  was  consistent 
vilii  our  plan  and  limits,  when  it  might  have  been  expedient  at 
\edsi  to  indicate  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  information  com- 
priR'd  in  it.  We  shall  begin  our  reformation  in  this  respect, 
by  iK)ticing  a  book  which  we  had  nearly  thrown  aside  in  utter 
despair  of  bringing  within  any  reasonable  bounds,  the  inquiries 
uhicli  it  suggests.  Instead  of  covering  our  table  with  Larcher, 
Kennel,  Schw'eigha?iiser,  and  other  critics  who  have  illustrated 
licTOilotus  and  liis  geography,  and  entering  on  the  attractive 
iiivesiigaiions  connected  with  the  subject, — attractive  at  least  to 
the  student,  if  not  to  the  general  reader, — we  shall  confine  our¬ 
selves  to  a  iuief  statement  of  what  has  been  efTocted  iu  the 
slender  vnluiiu*  before  us. 

M.  Niebuhr  treats  soinewliat  slightingly  the  scientific  know¬ 
ledge  t)f  Herodotus,  and  expresses  his  conviction,  that  he  had 
not,  in  tliat  respect,  kept  pace  with  the  advance  of  the  great 
mathematicians  of  his  day.  To  them,  many  of  his  notions-— 
such  for  instance  as  the  boundless  level  of  the  eartlfs  surface — 
must  have  appeared  ‘  simple  and  illiterate  *.  His  business  was, 
U>  ttdl  a  clear  and  eloquent  tale  ;  to  communicate  that  which  he 
liad  seen  and  heard  ;  and  if,  in  the  course  of  his  narration, 
scitMJtillc  dinicidtics  came  in  his  way,  he  was  by  no  means  held 
lioiuul  to  their  solution  ;  and  he  either  avoided  them,  or,  in  nau- 
lical  phrase,  ‘carried  through  all*. 

‘  It  is  evident,  w'ithout  further  inquiry  or  proof,  that  Herodotus  con- 
kidered  the  earth  to  be  a  plane.  His  notions,  however,  respecting  the 
ciuses  of  the  varieties  of  climate  are  by  no  means  equally  clear :  so 
much  so,  that  to  a  person  who  does  not  perceive  their  singular  sim¬ 
plicity,  the  passages  where  they  occur  are  wholly  unintelligible,  he- 
’^rily  and  mildness  of  climate  are,  in  his  opinion,  peculiar  properties  of 
countries,  in  the  same  way  as  fertility  or  barrenness  of  soil ;  he  derives 
the  nature  of  the  climate  from  the  winds,  which  he  considers  as  an  in¬ 
herent  quality  of  the  air  ;  an  opinion  by  no  means  j)eculiar  to  Herodo¬ 
tus,  but  gtuierally  prevalent  in  his  time.' 

Tile  winds  iu  the  regions  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean 
in  fact,  many  phenomena  with  which  northern  coun¬ 
tries  are  either  wholly  unacquainted,  or  which  arc  known  to 
ttam  only  partially.  Their  local  peculiarities  are  so  strongly 
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m.irked,  in  certain  instances,  as  almost  to  justify  the  Greeks  in 
their  cherished  notion,  that  the  winds  were  f>otcers  resident  in 
particular  spots,  and  exercising  their  intiuence  within  pre. 
scril>ed  sphere.  In  winter,  says  Herodotus,  the  icy  gales  drivf 
the  sun  from  his  course,  into  his  sninmer  dwelling,  aiul  a  more 
genial  season  invites  him  hack.  In  other  matters,  his  notiois 
are  equally  vague.  He  knew  that  the  Atlantic  lay  to  the  west; 
hut  he  leaves  it  undecided,  whether  Kuro]K»,  to  the  north  and 
east,  is  surrounded  witli  the  ocean.  He  appeal's  to  include  within 
Kuropcan  limits,  the  whole  of  Northern  Asia  ;  of  which,  again, 
he  seems  to  make  the  I'aspian  Sea  and  the  Araxes  the  upper 
limit.  Nor  is  he  less  at  fault  concerning  tlm  western  hounda- 
ries  of  hmrope :  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  do  not  mark  it,  since 
he  carries  the  Celts  far  beyond  them,  placing  that  race  to  the 
westward  of  the  Cvnetes,  who  are  hevond  the  Il>eri.  ‘To  hare 
‘  recourse’,  writes  M.  Niebuhr,  ‘to  the  little  tribe  of  the  Cel- 
‘  tici  in  laisitania,  in  order  to  get  at  a  Celtic  people  whose  real 
‘  geographical  situation  might  coiYespond  to  that  imagined  bv 
‘  Herodotus,  is  a  strikiiig  instance  of  that  false  style  of  criticism 
‘  which  w  ill  always  sujipose  the  writer  to  he  in  the  situation  of 
‘  his  reader.’ 

These  notices  may  convey  some  notion  of  the  manner  in 
which  M  .  Niebuhr  investigates  the  remaining  portions  of  the 
Geography  of  1  lerodotus  ;  not  for  the  purpose  of  reconciling  h 
with  more  correct  systems,  hut  in  order  to  display  it  as  actually 
exhibited  by  the  Father  of  history.  It  is  to  he  regretted  that 
his  survey  is  so  rapid  and  cursory ;  hut,  such  as  it  is,  it  will  be 
found  highly  interesting  and  worthy  of  its  Author.  The  map, 
roughly  executed  in  lithography,  exhibiting  the  results  of  hi5 
investigation,  is  curious  enough,  as  shewing  how  little  had  been 
done  in  that  day,  and  how  mucli  has  been  effected  since. 

'I’he  ‘  llcsearches  into  the  History  of  the  Scythians,  Get*, 
‘  and  Sarmatians,’  is  a  more  complete  inquiry,  and  affords  a 
characteristic  specimen  of  the  Author’s  skill  in  these  most  diffi¬ 
cult  investig.ations.  The  matter  here  compressed  into  some 
forty  or  fifty  pages,  might  have  been  spun  out  by  a  mere  son 
of  labour  into  a  quarto ;  but  its  very  density  renders  analysis 
iinpracticuhlc,  and  we  shall  say  nothing  more  of  it,  than  that, 
while  it  throws  much  light  iqwn  difficulties  connectetl  with  the 
statements  of  Herodotus,  it  will  be  found  to  furnish  important 
elucidation  of  general  history. 


(  air,  ) 


Art.  IH-  History  of  the  Netherlands.  By  Thomai  CuUey 

Gmttan.  Fcup.  8vo.  pp.  358.  (  Liardner’s  Cahinct  Cyciopsdiii.) 

LoUilODf 

is  a  weU-timecl  and  well-written  volume.  The  history 

*  of  the  Netherlands,  although  destitute  of  die  romantic  in* 
tercst  attaching  to  the  deeds  of  antient  times,  or  to  the  story 
of  revolutions  laid  in  scenes  consecrated  to  the  imagination  by 
the  {>oet,  and  rich  with  picturesque  associations,  forms  one  of 
the  most  instructive  sections  of  the  general  history  of  human 
society.  It  is  essentially,  as  Mr.  Grattan  remarks,  the  history 
*of  a  patient  and  industrious  population  struggling  against 

*  every  obstacle  which  nature  could  oppose  to  its  welldieing ; 

'  ami,  in  tiiis  contest,  man  triumphed  most  completely  over  the 
‘  elements  in  those  phices  where  tlrey  ott'ereil  tiie  greatest  re- 

*  sistance. 

*  This  extraordinary  result  was  due  to  the  hardy  stamp  of  character 
imprinted  by  suflfering  and  danger  on  those  who  had  the  ocean  for 
their  foe  ;  to  the  nature  of  thtrir  country,  w  hich  presented  no  lure  for 
conquest ;  and  hnally  to  the  Uderation,  the  justice,  and  the  liberty 
nmirisheil  among  men  left  to  themselves,  and  who  found  re^souroes  hi 
their  social  state,  wdiich  rendered  change  neither  an  object  of  their 
wants  nor  (of  their)  wishes.’  p.  4. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  point  of  view  in  which  the  history  of  this 
least  picturesque  of  countries,  commends  itself  to  our  attention 
by  its  intrinsic  moral  interest.  As  Englishmen  ami  as  lh*otest* 
aots,  we  are  bound  to  its  inhabitants  by  strong  hereditary 
lies.  They  w'erc  our  predecessors  in  the  struggle  for  civil  and 
religious  liberty  ;  they  afforded  an  asylum  to  our  own  expa¬ 
triated  reformers  and  patriots ;  they  supplied  with  fresh  oil  the 
dying  lamp  of  learning ;  and  as  the  House  of  Hainault,  in  the 
days  of  our  Edwards,  had  furnished  the  court  of  England  with 
one  of  the  most  enlightened  princesses  of  her  age,  the  patron¬ 
ess  of  I'roissart,  so,  in  later  times,  to  an  alliance  with  the  house 
of  Orange,  the  people  of  England  owe  the  eslablishmcmt  of 
their  constitutional  freedom.  The  antiquity  of  the  Houses  of 
Bourbon,  llapsburgh,  and  Brunswick,  it  has  been  remarked,  is 
perhaps,  equal,  to  that  of  the  House  of  Orange.  In  every 
other  respect,  except  in  the  magnitude  of  their  dominions,  they 
are  its  inferiors.  ‘  To  have  been  the  principal  instruments  in 
‘rescuing  Holland  from  the  blind  and  brutal  despotism  of  Old 
‘  Spain,  and  in  the  deliverance  of  England  from  the  tyranny  of 
‘  die  Stuarts,  is  the  peculiar  distinction  of  the  princes  of  the 
‘House  of  Orange,  and  reflects  more  glory  upon  them  than 

t'oulil  liave  been  derived  from  the  most  extensive  conquests. 
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*  Thc*rc  is  no  single  family  to  whom  the  civilized  world  is  so 

*  lar;;e  ly  indebted.’* 

Mr.  Grattan  has  evidently  taken  some  pains  to  reduce  to  o^ 
der  and  distinctness,  the  complicated  and  obscure  details  of  the 
early  history  of  the  Netherlands;  that  is  to  say,  from  ii.c.  50 
down  to  the  twelfth  century.  But  it  is  with  the  fourteentii 
century,  that  the  history  of  the  nation  properly  coinmeuces. 
By  the  beginning  of  that  century,  the  gilden,  or  trades,  hiui 
become  more  powerful  than  the  feudal  nobility ;  and  the  great 
muss  of  the  nation,  emerging  from  the  w  retchedness  into  which 
they  had  been  plunged  by  the  iioman  invasion,  had  acquired 
suiiicient  strength  and  freedom  to  form  an  ellicient  politicil 
force. 

*  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  same  results  took  place  in  all  the  conu* 
ties  or  dukedoms  of  the  Lowlands  precisely  at  the  same  period.  In 
fact,  if  we  start  from  the  yetir  1200  on  this  interesting  inquhr,  we 
shall  see  the  commons  attacking,  in  the  tirst  place  the  |)etty  feudal  lords, 
and  next  the  counts  and  the  dukes  themselves,  us  often  as  justice  wti 
denied  them,  lii  12o7)  the  peasants  of  Holland  and  the  burghert  uf 
Utrecht  proclainu*d  freedom  and  equality,  drove  out  the  Bishop  sad 
the  nobles,  and  lK*gan  a  iiiemorahle  struggle  which  lasted  full  two 
hundn*d  years.  In  12(i0,  the  towns-pet»ple  of  Flanders  appealed  to 
the  King  of  France  against  the  decrees  of  their  (Vunt,  who  ended  thf 
quarrel  hv  the  h»ss  of  his  country-  In  111011,  Mechlin  and  Ix^uvain, 
the  chief  towns  of  Brabant,  expelled  the  patrician  families.  A  coin¬ 
cidence  like  this  cannot  he  attributed  to  triHing  or  partial  causes,  such 
ns  the  miscomluct  of  a  single  count,  or  other  looil  evil  ;  Init  to  a  great 
genenil  nu)venient  in  tlie  popular  mind,  tlie  progress  of  agricultare 
and  industry  in  the  w  hole  country,  supiTinducing  an  increase  of  wealth 
and  intelligence,  w  hich,  when  unrestrained  hy  the  intiuenee  of  a  oo^ 
rupt  government,  most  naturally  lead  to  the  liberty  and  the  Luppioeii 
of  a  people. 

‘  Tlie  weaving  of  w«H)llen  and  linen  cloths  was  one  of  the  chief 
MUirecs  of  this  growing  prosjH.Tity.  A  pnaligious  (juantity  of  cloth 
and  linen  was  manufaclured  in  all  parts  (»f  the  N  etherlands.  The 
maritime  prosj>erity  accpiired  an  equal  increase  by  the  carrying  trade, 
both  in  imports  ami  exports.  M'nole  fleets  of  Dutch  and  Flemiih 
merchant  ships  rejv.iired  regularly  t<»  the  coiists  of  Spain  and  T/ingne- 
diK*.  Flanders  was  already  Wcouie  the  great  market  for  England  tnd 
all  the  north  of  Europe.  The  great  inert^ase  of  population  forced  tU 
jKirts  of  the  eoiintry  into  cultivutioii  ;  so  much  so,  that  lauds  werei® 
tluHi*  times  sold  at  a  high  price,  w|iich  are  to-dav  left  waste  from  iw* 
puted  sterility.’  p.  ild. 

It  is  thus  that,  on  every  cuasi,  ilu;  clevoU)piiieii(  of  inai/ft 
ral  energies  produced  by  nuTcaniile  indnsiry,  lias  cii*aied  free 
innniripa!  coiunv.udlics,  tiu*  germs  of  future  nations,  although 

•  Edinh.  Hev.  No.  Cl  I.  p.  422. 
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sometimes  doonKHl  to  ])rrish  l>ofore  tlicy  liavc  nttainetl  thf'ir 
tiill  political  ‘▼rowth.  The  history  of  the  Netlierlands  is,  with 
firrumstantial  variations,  the  history  of  the  Italian  Uepiihlies, 
ihf  hhtory  of  KnjjIamI,  the  history  of  the  American  Kederacy. 
Too  frequently  the  mutual  jealousies  of  neig!ihourin<;  and  rival 
cities  have  tcrminatcil  in  the  loss  of  the  freedom  and  independ¬ 
ence  they  had  achieved  ;  and  it  would  seem  to  require  tlic  pres¬ 
sure  of  a  coininon  danger,  or  a  common  oppression,  to  conso- 
Iklate  them  into  one  political  hody.  Too  feeble  in  themselves, 
insulated  commonwealths  have  rapidly  declined  from  the  zenitli 
of  their  prosperity,  a  ])roy  to  intestine  factions  which  Itave  in¬ 
vited  a  coiKpieror,  or  the  victims  of  mutual  jealousy.  In  this 
way,  Thebes,  Tyre,  Cyrenc,  Carthage,  (»enoa,  and  V  enice,  have 
been  overthrown.  It  was  a  fortunate  circumstance,  that  the 
several  towns  of  the  Netherlands  were  early  taught  by  salutary 
reverses  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  federal  union.  In  the  con¬ 
test  which  took  place,  in  1^<3,  between  the  burghers  of  Bruges 
and  Count  Louis,  Ghent,  actuated  by  the  jealousy  which  at  all 
times  existed  between  its  citizens  and  those  of  the  former  city, 
stood  aloof.  The  conserjucncc  was,  that  the  burghers  of  Bru¬ 
ges  were  obliged  to  come  to  a  compromise  witli  the  Count,  and 
subsequently,  on  a  new  quarrel,  were  almost  overwhelmed  and 
destroyed  at  the  battle  of  Cassel.  The  lesson  was  not  lost 
upon  the  rival  cities;  and  a  general  insurrection,  aided  by  au 
English  dliance,  a  few  years  afterwards,  established  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  Flanders.  When  Edward  HI.  landed  at  Antwerp, 
to  assert  his  claim  to  the  French  crown,  he  was  joined  by  the 
Flemings  with  GO, 000  men ;  and  wlien  the  li^nglisli  and  French 
fleets  met  near  Sluys,  in  a  tierce  encounter  meant  to  be  de¬ 
cisive  of  the  war,  a  Flemish  squadron,  hastening  to  the  aid  of 
the  English,  secured  to  them  the  long  doubtful  victory.  A 
Hemish  army  covered  the  siege  of  Calais  in  l.‘34-8;  and,  under 
the  command  of  Giles  de  Kypergherste,  a  mere  weaver  of 
Ghent,  they  heat  the  Dauphin  in  a  pitched  buttle.  On  the 
withdrawment  of  the  F2nglish,  Count  Louis  de  Male  made  au 
eflfort  to  re-establish  his  former  authority  ;  luid  he  succeeded 
in  gaining  over  to  his  views  not  only  all  the  nobles,  hut  many  of 
the  most  influential  guilds,  or  trades. 

*  Ghent,  which  long  resisted  his  attempts,  was  at  length  reduced  by 
f^inc  ;  and  the  Count  projected  the  ruin,  or  at  least  the  total  suK- 
of  this  turbulent  town.  A  stm  of  Artaveldt  started  forth  at 
thU  juncture,  when  the  popular  caust*  m'emed  lost  ;  and  joiuing  with 
ha  h'llow  citizens  John  Lyons  and  Peter  ilu  Bois,  he  hsl  7^^^^  reso¬ 
lute  hurghers  against  4(),(kK)  feudal  vassals.  He  coinpletclv  defeateil 
Count,  and  took  the  town  of  Bruges,  where  Louis  de  Alalc  only 
safety  by  hiding  himself  under  the  IkhI  of  an  old  woman 
*ho  gave  him  shelter.  Thus,  once  mom,  feudality  was  defeated  in  a 
VOL.  IV. — N.s.  a  a 
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frr!ih  with  rivic  frtHjdom.  The  conie<|nenct's  of  thin 

went*  iiiiineuKe.  They  reuched  to  the  very  heurt  of  Fruiit'e,  when*  the 
p><»pK>  btift*  irif^eut  diwMmtvut  the  feudal  yoke  ;  aud  Kroi^i.wt 
that  the  success  of  the  people  of  (rheiit  had  nearly  overtlirowu  them. 
|>eriority  of  the  nohilily  ontf  the  |K*ople  of  Fraiwe/ 

I’luler  the  doni’niion  of  the  powerful  house  of  l^uiv^undy,  lij 
the  lifCernth  c.outurv,  the  eau'^c  of  popular  liherty  cxperieiifeHl 
a  coiisiderahle  deeliue.  riaiulcrs,  however,  strietly  prcJtenei) 
its  republican  iiistitulioiis,  although  intestine  (piarrels,  there- 
suit  of  the  yet  uuextinguislied  iiuinicipal  jonlousies,  eiwhled 
Fliilip  of  llurgundy  to  divide  and  successively  conquer  the  two 
chief  cities,  (ihont,  whose  citizens  had  aided  the  l)uke  in  sub¬ 
duing  and  ]ini'.ishing  the  men  of  Bruges,  was  in  its  turn  op. 
])rrssed  and  puni'^lied  for  liaving  resisted  tlie  payment  of  seme 
new  tax;  anil  being  unsup})orted  by  the  rest  of  h'laiulers,  was, 
after  a  struggle  of  two  years,  compelled  to  yield  with  the  loss 
of  it.s  principal  privileges.  During  tliese  transactions,  the  pro- 
vinces  of  Holland  and  Zealand  were  rising  in  wealtli  and  im- 
]>ortancc;  and  although  their  wars  with  tlie  llanscatic  torrn^ 
and  the  naval  operations  of  the  French,  in  the  war  hetwet^n 
Charles  ^  .  and  Francis  I.,  retarded  tlieir  prosperity,  they  wefe 
destined  to  become  the  most  wealthy  and  powerful;  and  to  main¬ 
tain  their  independence  when  Flanders  fell  under  the  iron  yolie 
of  Spain. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  however,  the 
southern  pro\inees  were  the  most  ilonrishing.  Antwerp  hatl 
sttreeiMled  to  Bruges  as  the  general  mart  of  commerce,  hikI  wns 
the  most  opulent  town  of  the  north  of  luiropc.  Flanders  alonr 
was  taxed  for  one-third  of  the  general  burdens  of  tlie  State,  ind 
Brabant  paiil  only  one-seventh  less  than  Flanders  ;  so  that'thfsf 
two  rich  provinces  furnished  thirteen  out  of  twenty-one  pnrt^M 
the  general  eontril)ntion.  T'he  opulence  of  the  towns  of  Brt- 
hant  and  I'lamlcrs  was  without  any  ])revious  example  iti  tht 
history  of  Fnrope.  I'his  opulence  entailed  excessive  liixutVt 
whie.li  naturally  led  to  great  corruption  of  manners.  *  Durinj: 

*  ihi*  reign  of  Fliilip  de  Male,  there  were  committed  in  the  ciu 

*  of  (ihent  and  its  outskirts,  in  less  than  a  year,  above 

*  murders  in  gaini>iing-houses  and  other  resorts  of  deliaucherv. 

At  the  same  time,  literature  and  the  arts  were. making. consider- 
able  progress.  , 

*  Painting,  which  had  langnishcd  In'forc  the  fifteenth  centmt, 
s^>rnng  at  unco  into  a  new'  existence  from  the  invention  of  John  Vtft 
Kyek.  knouii  K'tter  by  the  name  of  John  of  Brnges.  Hi»  aefidenl^ 
discovery  »»f  the  art  of  painting  in  oil,  quickly  spread  over  Kurojx’f  Md 
servod  to  per|>efn.'ite  to  nil  time  the  n'conli  of  the  genios  whicli 
I)eqtieathe<l  its  vivid  mipn^'isions  to  the  W(»rld.  Painting  on  gla»« 
lishing  diamoiHh.  th»»  t’arillon,  lace,  anti  t«]M'5try.  wert»  aui«>iip  lb®  *•** 
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wliicli  mvod  their  liirth  to  the  Netherlands  in  theMC 
rkn  the  funilth’.^  of  mankind  8ouo})t  so  many  new  cliaunels  fur  uhv 
chiffliwl  <lereh»pn]<*nt.  The  discovery  (»f  a  new  world  by  Culiuubiui 
md  other  eminent  navif^tors,  gave  a  fresh  and  powerful  impulse  to 
Kun»|H*an  talent,  by  affording  an  immense  reservoir  for  its  rewanl. 
The  town  of  Antwerp  was,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  V.,  the  outlet 
for  the  industry  of  Europe,  and  the  receptacle  for  the  prwluctions  of 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Its  port  was  so  often  crowded  wKh  ves- 
«‘ls,  that  each  successive  fleet  ^\^^s  obliged  to  wait  long  in  the  Scheldt, 
hrf»>re  it  could  obtain  admission  for  the  <lischarge  of  its  cargoes.  The 
oniversityof  lionvaiii,  that  great  nursery  of  science,  was  foundtHl  in  142%5, 
and  starved  greatly  to  (promote)  the  spread  of  knowledge,  altliough  it 
dfgriienUed  into  the  hotbed  of  those  fierce  disputes  which  staui])ed  on 
tkodogy  the  dt^radatioii  of  bigotry,  and  drew  down  odium  on  a  study 
that,  if  purely  practised,  ought  only  to  inspire  veneration.’ — pp.  77i  !>• 

The  Xfthorlaiuls  wore  never  in  a  more  flourishing  state,  than 
at  the  accession  of  the  ferocious  son  o  r  Charles  V.,  the  ex¬ 
ecrable  Philip  11.  I>ut,  in  tlic  political  union  of  their  country 
to  Spain,  how  was  it  not  foresecMi  that  tlieir  ruin  was  certainly 
involved?  It  was  like  placing  Switzerland  at  the  mercy  of 
Austria,  or  Greece  in  the  grasp  of  Turkey;  it  was,  in  fact, 
placing  luirope  uiuler  the  dominion  of  Afric.i ;  and  the  Saraccfi 
Hould  have  been  a  less  intolerant  and  ferocious  tyrant,  thati  the 
Chnstiau  Spaniard.  Spain,  Mr.  Grattan  correctly  remarks, 

'was,  at  this  period,  in  some  degree  excluded  from  European  civiliza- 
tmn.  A  contest  of  seven  centuries,  between  the  Mahoniedun  tril)eH 
nnd  the  desevndants  of  the  \’iKigoths,  cruel,  like  all  civil  wars,  juid, 
like  all  thiKse  of  religion,  not  merely  n  contest  of  rulers,  hut  essentiully 
af  the  people,  had  given  to  the  munners  and  feelings  of  this  unhappy 
country  a  dei‘p  stamp  of  Uirharity.  The  ferocity  of  military  chieftains 
bad  become  the  huvsis  of  the  government  and  laws.  The  Ciiristiun 
kings  had  adopted  the  jKTfidious  and  hlomly  syKtein  of  the  desjMilic 
wiltmN  they  replaced.  ^lagnificeuce  aud  tyranny,  power  and  cruelty, 
JviMlom  and  dissiiimlation,  res|)ect  and  fear,  were  iiise[)arably  associated 
in  the  minds  of  u  peoj>le  so  governed.  They  comprehended  nothing  In 


>n  the  minds  of  u  peo]>le  so  governed.  They  comprehended  mV 
frligiou  hut  a  Ood  armed  with  omnipotence  and  vengeanci*,  or  in  |>oH- 
fics,  but  a  king  us  terrible  as  the  deity  he  representea.' — p.  71k 


had  the  people  of  tlio  Netherlands  been  true  to  them* 
they  might,  by  timely  resistance,  have  shaken  ott’  the 
yoke  of  their  j^erfidions  tyrant.  Hut  changes  had  been  going 
loriard  in  society,  which  unhappily  prepared  the  way  for  the 
weeution  of  his  well-laid  designs,  in  which  was  embraced  the 
J<{hil  extinction  of  tl»e  national  liberties,  civil  as  well  as  religious. 
A  he  Heigtan  clergy,  alanned  at  the  progress  of  the  doctrines 
tlie  Heforination,  gatliered  more’ closely  round  the  Govern- 
to  which  they  could  alone  look  Ibr  support.  The  nobles 
o^d  lost  much  of  their  attachment  to  liberty,  and  had  liccoine 
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in  vavions  ways  tlepontltMU  upnn  tlie  royal  favour.  The  cow, 
mons  wt*rc  in  part  corrn]>t(*il  by  luxury,  in  part  divided  by  re^  ’ 
li^ouK  animosities.  A  new  system  of  ecclesiastical  ori;ani2uuiuD, 
sanctioned  by  the  Pope,  at  which  the  clerijy  murimircd,  bin 
snhinifted,  enabled  Pliilip  to  wield  the  whole  power  of  the  ’ 
cliiircli  hy  means  of  prelates  of  his  own  appointment,  the  mere 
c  reatnres  of  the  crown,  ami  the  ready  tools  ot  intolerance.  !» 
(iranvelh*,  Archbisho})  of  Mechlin,  he  found  a  Laud,  whom  he 
was  compelled  so  far  to  sacritice  to  the  jiopular  voice,  before  = 
his  ]d;m8  were  ripe,  as  to  recal  him  from  the  lielm  of  govermnent, 

Inii  not  to  abandon  him  to  the  fate  lie  merited.  Tlie  unreleuling 
ilespot  was  not,  however,  to  be  diverted  from  bis  purpose*  Uh 
secret  instructions  remained  unrevoked;  and  be  issued  frcdi 
orders  to  have  the  eilicts  against  heresy  put  into  most  rigorous 
execution,  and  to  ]^roclaim  ibrough  the  seventeen  provinces  the 
furious  dccn  e  of  the  Council  of  Trent. 

And  now  in  reality  commenced  (A.l).  lodd.)  the  awful  strug-  - 
gle  which  in  a  iew  years  converted  a  iiourishing  and  happy 
country  into  a  scene  of conllict,  massacre,  and  desolation.  ‘In 
‘  the  midst  of  Kuropean  civilization,  the  wickedness  of  ouc  J 

*  prince  drew  down  on  the  country  he  misgoverned,  more  evils 
‘  than  it  had  suffered  for  centuries  from  the  worst  eftbcUofiti 
‘  foreign  foes.’  We  must  refrain  from  entering  upon  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Uevolntion,  of  wliich  Mr.  (irattan  has  given  ns  a 
succinct  and  spirited  outline.  Tiierc  are  some  circumstances 
connected  with  its  commencement,  however,  of  which  we  must 
regret  lliat  we  liave  no  clear  and  satisfactory  account.  Mo-  ; 
shciiii,  in  the  very  brief  reference  he  makes  to  the  tumultuous  ’ 
proceedings  of  tlie  iconoclasts,  is  charged  by  his  Knglish  Edi¬ 
tor  (Maclaine)  w  itli  distinguisliing  too  little  hetw’ceii  the  spirit  of  ^ 
the  nobility  and  that  of  the  multitude.  His  hudt  is  rather,  that 
he  slurs  over  the  transactions  of  this  ]>erit)d  in  so  vague  and  ge-  - 
noral  a  manner.  We  can  scarcely  find  fault  with  Mr.  GratUn  for 
not  more  adecpiately  discharging  thedutiesof  an  ecclesiastical  his¬ 
torian.  \  el,  he  should  have  known  better  than  to  speak  of  *  the 

Aiuhaptists,  the  Calvinists,  anil  the  Lutherans  as  the  three 
sects  into  which  the  reformers  were  divided;  or,  after  saying 
that  ‘  their  dogmas  were  nearly  the  same  with  those  of  thecs- 
‘  t.nhlished  rtdigion  of  ICngland  *,  to  add,  that  ‘  the  only  pnuciplc 
‘  they  held  in  common,  was  their  hatred  against  Po|)ery,  lh«  i 

*  liKpiisitiun,  and  Spain.'  iVnliaps,  Mr.  (frattaii  meant  to  saj, 
(hat  this  was  the  only  principle  held  in  common  by  tlie  insurg¬ 
ents,  not  by  the  three  sects  so  inaccurately  designated.  AH 
three  ap|>cllations  were  terms  of  reproach,  and,  as  such,  were 
probably  used  hy  their  enemies  almost  as  convertible  terms.  In 
strict  propriety,  the  terms  Lutheran  and  Calvinist  would  de¬ 
note  simply  a  eonformity  to  the  Confession  of  Augsburg  or  to 
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the  Svrisfl  Confession.  It  is  true,  that,  in  ihe  l>elsfic  provinces, 
(he  frii-tuis  of  the  Keforniatioii  were  for  some  time  (livided  he«- 
twOT  the  two.  It  was  not  till  the  year  InTl,  that  the  litdgic 
fonfession  was  adopted,  when  the  Dutch,  wlio  before  had  been 
I.utherans,  assnined ‘universally,  like  the  French 
IV^tcstauts,  the  title  of  Kcforined.  ‘  So  long  as  they  were  sub* 
‘ject  to  tlie  Sj)anish  yoke’,  says  Mosheim,  ‘the  fear  of  ex- 
‘posing  themselves  to  the  <lisplcasure  of  their  sovereign,  in- 

*  dnerd  them  to  avoid  the  title  of  Ueformed,  and  to  call  them- 

*  selves  Associates  of  tlie  lirethren  of  the  Confession  of  Augs- 
‘hurg;  for  the  liUthcrans  were  esteemed  by  the  Spanish  Court, 

*  niiuh  better  subjects  than  the  disciples  of  Calvin,  who,  on  ac- 

*  count  of  the  tumults  w  hich  had  lately  prevailed  in  Fi*aiice, 
‘wcrt‘  supposed  to  have  a  greater  propensity  to  mutiny  and  se- 

*  dition.’  * 

‘  It  ic([uircs  no  profound  research,*  remarks  I\Ir.  Grattan,  ‘  to 
‘comprobend  the  impulse  which  leads  a  horde  of  fanatics  to  the 
‘most  monstrous  excesses.  That  the  deeds  of  the  iconoclasts 
‘  aroj^c  from  the  spontaneous  outburst  of  mere  vulgar  fury, 
‘admits  of  no  doubt.*  We  difter  altogether  from  the  Writer. 
Fury  is  blind,  and  there  is  nothing  to  wonder  at  in  its  excesses; 
hntfiiryis  still  an  effect  not  unconnected  with  some  adequate  excit¬ 
ing  cause.  And  when  we  are  told  that  a  baud  of  mere  peasants, 
and  lu'ggars,  and  vagabonds,  urged  by  only  the  basest  passions, 
proceeded  to  demolish  with  rapidity,  order,  and  simultaneous 
xeal,  ‘  tlie  types  *  of  an  abhorred  idolatry,  winch  was  identified 
^ith  all  the  atrocities  of  the  most  barbarous  intolerance  and 
opprt'ssion, — and  this,  so  far  as  appears,  unaccompanied  with 
any  deeds  of  personal  violence  or  ])rivatc  rapine,— we  feel  that 
the  two  parts  of  the  statement  do  not  hang  together;  that  the 
httcr  part  refutes  the  former.  It  is  not  thus  that  beggars  and 
Tagahoiids  do  their  work.  Nor  could  WH)  churches  be  pillaged 
in  Flanders  and  Brabant  by  a  band  of  this  description.  '  It  is 
little  short  of  ridiculous  to  describe  in  this  manner,  a  deliberate 
national  movement,  instigated  by  a  maddening  oppression.  The 
heggars  [Guettx)  of  the  Netherlands,  were  something  better 
than  either  fanatics  or  vagabonds.  The  whole  of  the  statements 
elating  to  (he  ‘  apostles  of  Calvinism,*  ‘  tlie  field  preachings,* 
Kc.,  given  on  the  authority  of  Vandervynct,  arc  liable  to  similar 
t^^ception.  The  facts  and  the  language  in  which  they  arc  given, 
not  agree;  and  we  seem  to  he  reading  an  apology  for 
Philip.  Some  further  light  may  he  thrown  upon  these  dis- 
f'tilors,  by  bringing  into  juxta-position,  two  statements  which  are 
widely  separated  in  Mr.  Crrattan’s  narrative,  although  the  facts 
^nnnt  he  regarded  as  unconnected, 

o  _ j 

•  Jloshcimn  Eccl.  Hist.,  K.  IV.  Sect.  iii.  Part  2.  f  22. 
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‘  The  Prince  of  Dninpe,  Ktadtholder  of  HoUojuU  ZtnUand,  I 

UtrcchU  and  the  Count  of  K^mont,  governor  of  Flunders  aud  ^Viuh*,  I 
fK'rmittt'd  nv  pena  cutions  in  tluhsc^fivc  provinces.*  i).  1)3. 

*  Aliore  four  hundred  churches  were  pillngeil  in  Flandt^ 
llraUant,  Ze;ilaiid,  Utrecht,  iind  others  of  the  northern  pruvinot, 
suffered  more  or  less.  Friesland,  (iuclders,  and  Holland 
escaped  ;  and  even  the  latter  hut  in  partial  instances.*  p.  110. 

Thus,  in  the  |)roviijcos  chicHy  occupied  by  the  Calvii^^ts, 
there  were  fewer  disorders  than  in  the  southern  provinces^  iu 
which  the  Lutlierans  abounded ;  and  the  tumults  were  nearl), 
if  nut  altogether  eoniined  to  those  ])arts  which  had  been  tie 
scene  of  the  most  atrocious  persecutions,  under  the  authority  of 
the  new  bisho])s. 

'i'lierc  is  a  paragra])h  at  p.  1)3,  which  might  ns  well  have  been 
omitted.  W  hen  Mr.  (i rattan  speaks  of  ‘  the  rigid  entlmsiasm 
‘  of  Calvin*  as  leading  to  austerity  which  disgusted  many,  be 
only  echoes  absurdities  which  no  authority  can  make  respect, 
able.  WV*  had  always  imagined  that  austerities  were  a  dis. 
tinguishing  feature  of  that  system  whicli  ('alvin  laboured  to 
over-turn.  'J'he  lleformer  certainly  taught  a  purer  and  more 
rigid  system  of  morals,  than  consisted  with  the  celibacy  of  a 
dissolute  priesthood  and  tlie  convenient  doctrines  of  Penance 
and  indulgences.  But  Mr.  (■  rattan  can  hardly  mean  to  cast 
reproach  u]H)n  the  Calvinists,  for  substituting  the  austerity  of  I 
virtuous  life  for  the  austerities  of  the  monastery,  and  the  exhort¬ 
ations  of  the  pulpit  for  the  polluting  disclosures  of  the  coo- 
fessional.  ^Plierc  is  some  truth  in  the  remark,  that  ‘it  was  a 
‘  matter  of  great  difliculty,  to  convince  the  people  that  popery 
‘  was  absurd,  and  at  the  same  time  to  set  limits  to  its  absurdity.* 
Yet,  a  Protestant  historian  ought  not  to  have  overlooked  the 
importiuit  fact,  that  what  chiefly  characterized  the  new  doctrines, 
was  the  direct  appeal  to  the  Scriptures  as  the  ultimate  standard 
;u)d  authority  in  all  matters  of  faith.  , 

History  atfords  few  examples  of  a  reign  of  terror  and  colJ- 
blootled  cruelty,  that  can  be  paralleled  w  ith  the  six  years  duriog 
which  the  infamous  Duke  of  Alva  acted  as  the  fell  executioner 
of  Philip’s  insatiate  vengeance.  It  is  the  recorded  boast  of  the 
monster  himself,  that  he  caused  18,000  inhabitants  of  the  Lo^ 
Countries,  within  that  time,  to  perish  by  the  hands  of  the  ei- 
ecntioncr.  It  would  he  impossible  to  estimate  the  numb^  who 
perished  in  other  w  ays.  (^ueen  Elizabeth  opened  all  the  ports 
of  her  kingdom  to  the  Flemish  refugees  w  ho  evaded  the  furious 
edicts  of  Alva  against  emigration;  and  many  of  them  escaped^® 
this  country,  bringing  with  them  those  stores  of  inanufacturiog 
knowledge  which  are  the  elements  of  national  wealth.  The 
whole  extent  ot  the  Netherlands  was  devoted  to  carnage  apj* 
ruin ;  and  even  Pliilip  himself  was  at  Icngtii  dissatisfied  with 
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bAr}>arous  ami  rapacious  conduct  of  his  ‘Alva  was 

jitjH’rsfdod  in  lo7.‘l,  but  not  till  his  exactions  had  excited  a 
ieneial  revolt,  whicii  issued  in  tlie  independence  of  the  Seven 
I'liiici!  IVoviijces.  The  States  Grcneral  wci‘c  convcnctl  by  the 
prince  of  Orange  early  in  1580.  A  hundred  and  nine 
afti  r,  ilie  Stadtholder  of  Holland  was  called  to  the  throne ‘of 
Knvdaiul. 

^Ve  must  pass  over  the  events  of  llie  seventeenth  and 
cijjihteeintj  ceutuiics,  and  transcribe  Mr,  (f rattan's  account  of 
tk*  con)|H»iiion  of  the  present  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands, 
which  lias  been  accounted  the  best  legacy  of  the  Congress  of 
Vienna. 

*  Holland,  wTeiichod  from  the  Spanish  yoke  hy  tin;  genius  and 
foaragi*  of  the  early  ])riiices  of  Orange,  hud  formed  for  two  centuries 
aa  iiulf|)eiidcnt  rc'jnihlic,  to  which  the  extension  of  inaritiiuc  ixiuinierce 
lad  ^iven  iuuneiise  wealth.  The  form  of  government  was  reiuarkal)le. 
ll  was  compe^sed  of  seven  provinces,  mutually  iiide)M'ndent  of  cnch 
utlier.  These  provinces  jrossessed,  during  the  middle  ages,  constitutions 
ucarlv  similar  t(»  that  of  England :  a  sovereign  w  ith  limited  pcwver ; 
rcprosciitutiws  of  the  nobles  and  commons,  whose  concurrence  with 
thopriuce  was  necessary  for  the  formation  of  law’s;  and,  finallv,  the 
existence  of  municipal  privileges,  which  each  town  preservcnl  mid 
ntciuled  hy  moans  of  its  proper  force.  This  state  of  things -hud 
ltno\ni  l)nt  one  alteration,  but  that  a  mighty  one  the  forfeiture  of 
Philip  n.  at  the  latter  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  total  abo¬ 
lition  of  monarchical  power. 

‘  The  remaining  forms  of  the  government  w’ere  hardly  altered ;  so 
that  the  state  was  W’holly  n'gulated  hy  its  ancient  usage's ;  and,  like 
wmc  (T«»thic  edifice,  its  beauty  and  solidity  were  jR*rfcctly  origluid, 
uod  dirterent  from  the  general  rules  and  modern  theories  of  snrround- 
iof  nations.  The  country  loved  its  lilicrty  such  us  it  found  it,  and  not 
hi  the  fashion  of  any  Utoj)ian  plan  traced  hy  some  new-f.ingh*d  system 
of  pditical  philosophy.  Inherently  protestant  and  commercial,  the 
Dutch  ahlmrrcd  every  yoke  but  that  of  their  ow’n  laws,  of  W’hich  they 
were  proud  even  in  their  abuse.  They  held  in  particular  detestation 
ill  French  customs,  in  remembrance  of  the  wretchedness  they  had  Hiif- 
f'Ted  fnmi  French  tyranny;  they  had  niihouuded  conlideiice  in  the 
House  of  Orange,  from  long  experience  of  its  hereditary  virtues.  ITlw' 
main  strength  of  Holland  was,  in  fiict,  in  its  recoil ections ;  hut  these, 
Pfflitps,  gmK}rati»d  a  germ  of  disamtent,  in  leading  it  to  expect  a  re- 
bval  ef  all  the  iiiHucnoe  it  had  lost,  and  wa.s  little  likely  to  recover, 
®i  the  total  clmnge  of  systems  and  the  variations  of  trade.  There  iievcr- 
reoiained  suflicient  capital  in  the  country,  and  the  people ‘were 
**ilkicnUy  enlightened,  to  give  just  mid  extensive  hope  for  the  future 
''hich  now  dawned  on  them.  The  obstacles  olfercd  hy  the  Dutch 
disinter  to  the  jiroposcd  union,  were  chiefly  to  lie  found  in  the  dog- 
*"atical  opinions  consequent  on  the  isolation  of  the  country  from  all  the 
principles  that  aotuati’d  other  states,  and  |>nrticularly  that  with  which 

"iM  now  joined  ;  wdiilc  loiig-chcrished  hentiiucnts  erf  oppobition  to  the 
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catholic  religion,  waa  little  likely  to  lend  to  findinga  of  accommtdadoi 
aucl  fiyni|Hiti)y  with  itn  new  fellow-citizens. 

^  Tku:  iiiliabituiitA  id  IWl^uin,  uceustomed  to  foreign  (hmiinatM^ 
W€Yo  littW  bhocked  hy  tlic  fact  of  the  allied  j>owcrb  Imviug  dispebed  af 
their  fate  without  cxHisultin^  ilieir  wishes.  But  they  were  luit  mi  ia. 
differeut  to  Uie  double  dlscuvery  of  tiiKling  tliemHclves  tlie  subjecUaf 
a  Dutch  and  a  I’rotestant  King.  Without  entering  at  large  into  any 
invidious  (li»ciisNion  on  tlie  cau8t*»  of  tl>e  imturcil  ji*uloii»y  which  they 
felt  toy%  ards  Holland,  it  may  sutfice  to  state,  that  such  did  exist,  anil 
ill  no  very  nvalerate  degree.  The  countries  laid  hitherto  had  but  Ihtle 
community  of  interests  with  each  other;  and  they  formed  elemenitio 
utterly  diseordiiiit  as  to  afford  but  slight  hoj>e  that  they  would  Hpeodih 
coalesce.  Tlie  lower  classi's  of  the  Belgian  population  were  ignortnt 
as  well  as  sujHTstitioiis  ;  and  if  they  were  averse  to  the  Dutch,  they 
were,  jH'rhttps,  not  more  favourably  disjaiscd  to  the  French  and  Austriaiui. 
The  majority  of  the  nobles  may  ikj  said  to  liave  leaned  more,  at  this 
]H‘riud,  to  the  latter,  than  to  either  of  the  other  two  pi'ople.  But  thf 
great  majority  of  the  industrious  and  l>etter  iiiformea  portions  of  the 
middle  orders  felt  differently  from  the  other  two,  because  they  hid 
fnind  tangible  and  positive  advantages  in  their  subjection  to  France, 
which  oferjHnvered  every  Muitiiueiit  of  |K>litical  degradation. 

‘  Wc  thus  see  that  there  was  little  sympathy  betwiTn  the  members 
of  the  national  family.  The  first  glance  at  the  geographical  positisn 
of  Holliuid  and  Belgium,  might  lead  to  a  belief  that  their  interests  were 
unah»gouH.  But  we  have  traced  the  anomalies  in  government  and  reli¬ 
gion  in  the  two  countries,  which  led  to  totally  different  pursuits  and 
fdvlings.  Holland  had  sacrificed  manufactures  to  commerce.  The 
introduction,  duty  free,  of  grain  from  the  northern  ymrts  of  Enmpe, 
though  cheeking  the  progress  of  agriculture,  had  not  prevented  it  to 
flonrish  (from  flonri^niiig)  marvellously,  considering  this  obstacle  to 
culture;  ami,  faithful  t«»  their  traditional  notions,  the  Dutch  saw  the 
elements  t>f  well-being,  only  in  that  lilicrty  of  importation  which  had 
made  their  harlKiurs  the  marts  and  mag:izinos  of  Knnn)C.  But  the 
Ikdgiun,  to  use  the  expressions  of  an  acute  and  well-informed  writer, 
(Ahh^*  de  Fradt,)  “  ri*stricted  in  the  thrall  of  a  less  lil>cral  religion,® 
iKMindetl  in  the  narrow  circle  of  his  actual  locality.  Concentrated  in  h* 
home,  he  dm*s  not  look  la'vond  the  limits  of  his  native  land,  which  he 
regiirds  okclusively.  Incurious,  luid  stationary  in  a  happy  existence, 
he  luiH  no  interest  in  what  passes  l)cyoiul  his  own  doors.” 

*  Totally  nnacnistomed  to  the  free  ]>rincipl('s  of  trade,  so  cherished 
by  the  Dutch,  the  Belgians  had  found,  under  the  protection  of  the 
h  rench  custom-house  laws,  an  internal  commerce  and  agricultural 
advantag<'s  which  composotl  their  peculiar  prosjwrity.  They  found  • 
omsuinjition  for  the  ])roduce  of  their  wcll-culti\Tited  lands,  at  hi^ 
prices,  in  the  neighlnniring  pnivinces  of  France.  The  webs  woven  bt 
the  Helgtaii  jieasnntry,  and  generally  all  the  manufactures  of  the  conn- 
trv,  met  no  rivalry  from  those  of  England,  which  were  strictly 
hiiiiteil ;  and  In'ing  mmimmly  siijicrior  to  those  of  France,  the  salc'vas 
sure,  and  the  jirolit  considerable. 

‘  Belgium  was  ;is  naturally  desirous  of  this  state  of  things,  as  Holland 
was  imlitferent  to  if  ;  but  it  could  only  have  licon  acconriplisheil  (muin* 
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falnf^?)  ^’V  tlu'  flestriicticm  <»f  frve  mid  tlie  exchnidvi*  proteotioii 

of  internal  mumifacturos.  Undor  wirh  discn^pancuv*)  as  wo  fmve  tiiwi 
in  relipiwi,  cliararter,  and  local  inti‘rcFt«,  tho  two  oomitrioM 
WIST  imulc  one  ;  mid  on  tbo  new  inoiiarch  devolved  the  hard  atkl  drli- 
r«te  t;i»k  of  reconciling  each  party  in  the  ill-as8oited  nuitcK  mid  inapir* 
nH;  tht*ni  with  Kentimeiits  of  mutual  moderation/  pp.  liiVJ — 

In  the  execution  of  this  delicate  t;usk,  it  is  generally  admitted, 
ilk'  enlightened  and  benevolent  monarch  has  acquitted  himself 
with  signal  prudence  and  inoderution ;  while  his  personal  chit- 
racier  entitles  him  to  the  esteem  of  all  classes  of  his  subjects. 
Ihit  the  ingratitude  and  suspicion  which  led  his  great  ancestor 
to  (piit  Flanders  in  disgust,  and  to  abandon  the  Flemings  to  the 
Spanish  yoke,  w  hile,  at  the  call  of  the  people,  he  assumed  the 
sovereignty  of  the  United  Provinces, — would  seem  still  to  cha¬ 
racterize  llie  feelings  of  the  Belgians  towards  the  House  of 
Orange.  Occasions  of  dissatisfaction  have,  indeed,  been  afford- 
cil  by  some  acts  of  the  Government.  The  interference  w  ith 
the  Catholic  seminaries,  is  one  of  the  main  grounds  of  the  dis¬ 
content  whieh  has  ])revailed  among  the  Catholics  of  Belgium. 
Ail  theological  students,  candidates  for  the  priesthood,  in  tire 
iiiiiversitics  of  Ijouvain,  Liege,  and  Ghent,  were  at  first  required 
to  pass  through  the  Philosophical  College  at  liouvain,  which 
was  under  the  control  of  the  Government.  This  regulation  was 
strongly  remonstrated  against  by  the  Catholic  hierarchy,'  as 
imposing  improper  conditions  upon  the  young  men,  of  whose 
fitness  for  the  priesthood,  the  Catholic  Church  claimed  to  be 
tlie  judge.  It  was  so  far  altered  at  the  period  of  concluding  the 
Concordat  with  the  Pope  in  June  1827,  that  the  College  of 
Louvain  was  declared  to  be  ‘  merely  facultative,  not  obligatory’; 
ami  by  an  ordinance  of  June  20,  1820,  the  Catholic  bishops 
I'erc  permitted  again  to  ojicn  their  seminaries,  subject  to  certain 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  King.  These  new  regulations, 
however,  have  failed  to  give  satisfaction ;  the  Catholics  alleging, 
that  they  are  still  in  eftbet  obliged  to  conform  their  education 
to  the  system  of  the  College  of  Louvain.  They  complain  too 
the  refusal  of  admission  to  the  priesthood,  of  such  as  have 
been  educated  out  of  the  kingdom*.  The  system  of  interference 
<»n  which  the  Government  has  acted  towards  the  Catholic 
Church,  seems  at  first  view  to  be  impolitic,  although  it  may 
he  justified  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  country;  but 
the  altcntion  paid  to  the  Universities  in  general,  and  the  anxiety 
Jij*|)layed  by  the  King  for  their  prosperity,  are,  at  all  events, 
fiicls  well  known  and  highly  honourable. 

.  *  an  intprestiiig  article  on  the  Present  State  of  the  Netherlands, 
the  Korcigii  Quarterly  Review,  No.  X.  p.  Jltil). 
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The  marked  preference  of  iiollanders  to  lielgiarra  m  «1) 
ottk-eu,  civil  and  military,  is  another  grievance  of  which  the 
jealous  Catholics  loudly  complain.  A  more  general  grounil  of 
complaint  wuh  atlorded  by  some  attacks  'upon  the  freedom  of 
the  press ;  hut  the  popul.ir  excitement  produced  by  these  pro. 
ceutlings  le<l  to  the  enactment  of  a  new  law  of  the  press,  passsd 
on  the  Ititli  of  May  to  the  perfect  satisfaction  of  ihena. 

tion  at  large,  w  hereby  the  liberty  of  discussion  is  secured  tOK 
full  an  extent  as  it  is  enjoyed  in  our  ow  n  country.  On  the  Ihh 
of  December  of  the  same  year,  however,  a  royal  message  mns 
brought  down  to  the  Chambers,  recommending  the  enactmmt 
of  a  new'  law,  virtually  repealing  that  of  the  IGth  of  May,' oo  the 
ground  that,  ‘  far  from  answering  its  intention,*  that  enactment 
had  ‘  l)een  followed  by  gross  abuses,  given  rise  to  a  great  min>* 

‘  l)cr  of  olfences,  multiplied  uneasiness  and  suspicions,  and  served 
‘  as  a  pretext  for  sowing  disunion.'  Irritated  at  this  fresh  attempt 
to  put  down  the  expression  of  public  opinion,  the  lilK*ral  party 
became  more  violent  than  ever  in  their  opposition  to  the  minis¬ 
ters  who  were  held  responsible  for  this  obnoxious  and  sinister 
measure. 

The  exclusive  use  of  the  Dutch  language  in  tlie  States-O^ 
ncral,  in  the  courts  of  justice,  and  on  all  public  occasions  over 
which  the  Government  has  a  control,  is  also  highly  offensive  to 
the  Belgians,  to  whom  the  long  connexion  with  France  his 
rendered  the  Flemish  itself  almost  a  foreign  tongue,  llie 
Flemish  dialect,  moreover,  differs  so  much  from  the  IFtlch, 
that  the  latter  is  scarcely  more  intelligible  to  the  common  people, 
than  the  French,  which  is  spoken  to  a  considerable  extent  even 
among  the  inferior  classes.  The  choice  of  a  court  langnitjje 
miLst  surely  belong  to  the  prerogatives  of  the  Sovereign.  As 
to  the  language  employed  in  the  judicial  tribunal.s,  it  does  not 
appear  absolutely  necessary  that  it  should  be  the  same  through¬ 
out  the  kingdom ; — at  least,  in  the  inferior  courts,  the  vemacu-  j 
lar  language  ought  to  have  the  preference.  But  Frencii  U,  aftrr 
all,  scarcely  less  a  foreign  language  in  Belgium  than  the  Spa¬ 
nish,  the  language  of  its  former  sovereigns,  or  than  the  English, 
which  is  being  widely  diffused  by  our  Travellers  and  our  litera¬ 
ture. 

Such  arc  the  principal  sources  of  tlic  discontent  which  ha^ 
long  been  smouldering  in  the  southern  provinces,  which,  if 
not  the  immediate  cause  of  the  recent  popular  tumults  at  Brussels, 
seems  to  have  taken  advantage  of  tlic  explosion.  Nothing 
short  of  the  separation  of  the  tw’o  divisions  of  the  kingdom, 
is  now’  demanded  by  the  malcontents.  Their  wholesale  de¬ 
mands  go,  in  fact,  far  beyond  this,  and  arc  of  a  description 
which  no  Goveriuncnt  could  listeai  to;  but  it  api^ears,  tltf I  the 
general  principle  of  separation  has  found  an  advocate  in  the 
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Prince  of  Orange  himself,  *aiul  it  is  expected  that  it  wdl  be're- 
co^jnueil  by  the  Sutes-General.  VVe  confess  do  not 

ill  v^bat  way  the  separatiuii  would  tend  to  remedy  any  of  th^ 
ipievanccs  complained  of,  or  to  promote  the  national  proi^periiy. 

Ill  tiie  uuin  coiistitutional  <|ue8tions  on  which  the  inkustry  and  the 
bbemh  have  been  at  issue, — tlie  res|>onsibilityt  of.  ministers,;  tiie 
freedom  of  the  press,  and  trial  by  jury,«^tbe  llollandevs  and  tho 
Ik'l^iuus  have  a  coininuii  concern  i  nor  does  one  portion  of  tho 
wtioii  stand  at  all  in  the  way  of  tiie  interests  of  the  other,  ex'* 
cept  that  the  Dutch  are  naturally  more  attached  to>the  reigning 
hiaily, and  more  averse  to  the  trench.  The  se))aration  might 
be  grateful,  on  religious  grounds,  to  the  Belgian  Catholics,  as, 
iulrdaiKl,  many  might  be  glad  to  bring  about  a  repeal  of  the 
Uaion*  Yet,  if  the  Belgian  Catholics  are  still  to  acknowledge 
tlie  sceptre  of  a  Protestant  King,  they  would  gain  no  solid  ad¬ 
jutage  by  a  separate  Government.  As  to  a  union  with  France, 
die  recent  changes  in  that  country  must  tend  materially  to  lessen 
any  ilesire  the  clergy  may  have  entertained,  to  be  more  closely 
coiuwcted  with  that  empire. 

Wlialcvcr,  then,  may  be  thought  of  the  wisdom  and  justice  of 
the  original  policy  which  led  to  the  formation  of  the  present 
Kiogdoui  of  the  Netherlands,  we  cannot  hut  regard  the 
clamour  of  the  Belgian  radicals  for  a  separation,  as  the  eli¬ 
ding  of  a  mean  and  anti-social  national  jealousy,  quite  distinct 
from  the  spirit  of  liberty.  Had  they  b^n,  like  tlic  Genoese, 
betrayed  to  a  contemptible  despot,  they  might  have  reason  to 
complain.  \Ye  almost  wonder,  indeed,  that  the  Congress  of 
^  ieuna  did  not  consign  them  to  Ferdinand  of  Spain.  As  it  is, 
their  political  situation  more  nearly  resembles  that  of  Scotland 
at  the  time  of  its  union  to  this  country,  except  that*  the  crown 
does  not  rest  upon  the  head  of  a  Belgian  prince.  Grievances 
they  may  have  to  complain  of,  which  require  redress ;  but  they 
can  scarcely  hope  to  change  their  political  condition,  upon  the 
sholc,  for  a  better. 


Art.  IV.  1 .  Suggestions  for  the  Amendment  of  the  Statutes  relating  to 
the  due  Observance  (f  the  Lord’s  Day  ;  in  a  Letter  to  the  Right 
Hon.  Sir  Robert  Peid,  Bart.,  BI.P.,  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  l>epiutnient.  8vo.  pp.  40.  Price  D.  London,  1830. 

2.  The  Christian  Sabbath  ;  its  Institution  and  Obli^tion :  in  a  Let¬ 
ter^  occasioned  by  some  recent  Publications,  and  addressed  to  a 
JViend.  By  Richard  Mant,  D.D.  M.R.I.A.,  Bishop  of  Down  and 
Connor,  8vo.  pp.  70.  Oxford,  1830. 

^  d  Sennm  on  the  Doty  Authority  and  binding  Character  of  the  Imw 
the  SablnUh,  with  some  Instances  of  its  Orievotts  Profanation  In 
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the  present  Day.  By  HerlKjrt  Suiith,  B.A..  Curate  of  Kant  Stnu 
ton,  Iianis«  live.  ]»p.  40.  Loudoti,  1800.  .  , 

4.  Ilic  North  Amcrlcaii  llcvicw.  No.  LX VI 11.  Article  7*  (h  Sun, 
(bij/  Mails, 

rejoice  to  fiiul  that,  both  in  this  country  and  m  the 
^  United  States  of  America,  the  subject  of  the  le^^lative 
enforcement  of  the  Sabbath  is  beginning  to  excite  that  share  ef 
public  attention  wliich  it  demands.  Altliongh  we  hare  not 
much  to  add  to  the  arguments  and  considerations  which  welaiet 
before  our  readers  in  our  Number  for  June  last,  we  gladly  arail 
ourselves  of  these  publications,  to  keep  the  subject  before  the 
eye  of  the  religious  public,  and  to  put  to  shame,  if  we  can,  the 
criminal  supineness  of  those  whom  we  have  hitherto  failed  to 
impress  witli  its  importance. 

We  have,  nroliably,  few  readers  wdio  themselves  neglect  the 
observance  of  the  Ijord’s  Day,  or  who  dispute  the  religious  ol> 
ligation  which  Christians  are  under  to  keep  the  Sabbath.  Many 
of  them,  however,  may  have  had  diiKculties  respecting  the  bind¬ 
ing  nature  and  proper  interpretation  of  the  lu^urth  Command¬ 
ment,  and  its  consistency  with  the  change  of  the  day  to  the  first 
day  of  the  week  ;  dilHculties  which  we  have  done  our  Ix'st  to 
obviate.  But  the  practical  conclusion  to  wliich  it  lias  been  our 
main  object  to  conduct  them,  is  the  urgent  necessity,  ns  well  as 
strict  jiropriety,  of  a  legislative  interference  to  uphold  and  en¬ 
force  the  law,  by  which  alone  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath 
can  Im’  ellicientlv  guarded  in  anv  country. 

Against  any  new  legislative  measures  for  this  object,  wf  an¬ 
ticipate  all  sorts  of  objections  from  all  sorts  of  persons, — the  in¬ 
terested,  the  timid,  the  ultra-liberal,  the  irreligious,  and  the  mis¬ 
taken  good.  A  few  specimens  of  such  objections  are  furnished 
by  the  opposition  raised  in  the  United  States  against  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  the  law.  For  instance,  an  American  paper  contains 
the  following  moiiitory  paragraph. 


'  If  Pn»te.stants  wish  to  know  what  efh'ct  the  prtwalencc  of  Popery 
in  this  country  will  have  on  religious  Institutions  which  they  sacredly 
rcgnnl,  let  them  read  the  following  llosolution  ;  \vhich  is  one  of  • 
S4*ries  adopted  a  ft‘w  wwks  since,  at  a  public  meeting  of  thone  citiicitf 
in  Moliilc  “  o|>)M»siHl  to  the  clasijig  of  stores  on  Sunday  moruiagl 
“  Hes«dved,  That  a  p«»rtion  of  the  present  meeting  is  comiiosed  t»f 
man  Catholics,  m  hose  religious  opinions  tlo  not  com|H*l  tncni  to  close 
th  eir  .stores  or  shujKs  on  Sunday  ;• — that  this  custom  prevails  in  all  Ca¬ 
tholic  countries  in  the  world  ; — that  they  have  inherited  these 
from  their  forefathers,  and  arc  toleratetl  in  them  liy  their  own  Church ; 
— and  to  this  day.  tlu'ir  conduct  has  never  In'en  called  into  qiie^iun  in 
New  Orlean.s,  the  capital  of  our  sister  slate  of  Louisiana.'*  * 

(  Miss,  Aug.  p.  ) 
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To  some  per??onR,  thi»  insidious  representation  may  appear 
pot  a  little  specious.  It  may  even  seem  to  partake » of  an  in¬ 
fringement  of  religious  liberty,  that  Protestants  should  enforce 
their  own  views  and  scruples  relative  to  the  observance  of  the 
Sabbath,  upon  these  very  conscientious  Roman  Catholics.  ^Why 
shoulil  tlie  (jovernment,  it  may  be  said,  be  more  strict  or  Itss 
tolerant  with  them,  than  their  own  Church,  which  allows  thefti 
lull  liberty  to  buy  and  sell,  and  keep  open  their  stores  on  tltc 
Lorifs  Day,  provided  they  fast  twice  a  week,  honour  the  fes¬ 
tivals  appointed  by  the  Church,  arc  regular  at  confession,  and 
pay  their  dues  ?  Our  reply  is,  that,  in  the  first  place,  no  man 
lus  a  right  to  plead  his  conscience  as  a  bar  against  the  enforce- 
nant  of  a  law  which  compels  him  to  do  nothing  against  his  con- 
sdence;  and  secondly,  that  no  subject  of  a  Government  has 
any  claim  to  an  exemption  from  the  operation  of  law  s  having 
for  their  avowed  object  the  general  interests  of  the  community. 
That  the  law  of  the  Sabbath  is  intolerant,  that  it  offends  against 
any  man’s  conscience  or  real  interests,— can  by  no  ingenuity  be 
made  to  appear.  It  cannot,  then,  be  intolerance  to  enforce  that 
law;  since  intolerance  consists  in  the  nature  of  enactments,  not 
in  the  execution  of  them.  To  tolerate  the  non-observance  of 
the  laws  by  any  portion  of  the  community,  is  not  liberality,  but 
negligence  and  laxity ;  and  the  magistrate  who  connives  at  the 
open  breach  of  the  laws,  virtually  reproaches  the  Legislature. 

The  representation  of  the  Mobile  Roman  Catholics  errone¬ 
ously  assumes,  that  the  Government  compels  them  to  observe 
the  Sabbath  w  ith  a  strictness  not  required  by  their  own  Church, 
and  punishes  them  for  not  so  observing  it.  It  docs  no  such 
thing.  It  leaves  them  to  observe  the  day  religiously,  or  not  so 
to  observe  it,  as  their  conscience  or  the  Church  may  dictate.  It 
tolerates  their  irreligion  up  to  *  the  point  at  which  it  would  in^ 
Urfere  with  the  religion  of  thdr  neighbours  ;  and  then,  it  docs 
not  deal  with  them  penally  for  being  irreligious,  but  simply  re¬ 
strains  them  from  breaking  a  salutary  social  compact,  ratified  by 
the  State,  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  community.  The  ob- 
smance  of  the  Sabbath,  it  is  true,  is  far  from  being  a  mere  vo¬ 
luntary  compact:  it  rests  upon  an  antecedent  religious  obliga¬ 
tion,  binding  upon  every  man.  Still,  this  does  not  render  it 
l^*?  a  compact  between  nian  and  man,  and  one  which  it  is  the 
^uty  of  the  Government  to  ratify  and  enforce,  in  common  with 
tJthcr  compacts  relating  more  ’  immediately  to  social  rights  and 
possessions.  The  time  of  the  labourer  is  as  much  his  property 
^  the  estate  of  the  rich  man.  Both  'are  protected  by  the  law 
of  God ;  the  one  by  the  fourth,  the  other  by  tlie  eighth  com¬ 
mandment.  If  it  be  intolerance  in  the  State  to  enforce  the  com¬ 
pact  of  the  Sabbath,  it  must  be  equally  so  to  enforce  the  compact 
of  hereditary  or.  other  legal  tenures. 
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In  Aincrtcn,  as  in  this  country,  the  law  of  the  Sabbath  U  if. 
c(>i(iiiic(l  AS  the  law  of  the  land.  'J'he  sittings  of  Confess  anil  of 
all  the  State  legislatures  arc  regularly  suspendetl  on  theSniaJav 
the  courts  of  justice,  the  custom-houses,  the  hanks,  the  hnd! 
offices,  arc  all  closed  on  that  <lnyi  as  well  as  the  otlicen  aait 
shops  of  private  iiidiviiluals.  'I'lie  Post-olHcc  alone  c'ondnuei 
its  labours  with  uuremitted  activity  ;  aud  this  exception  to  the 
rule  has  recently  become  the  subject  of  much  public  attention 
and  warm  discussion.  Memorials  both  for  and  against  proU* 
biting  the  ti’ans{K)rUtiou  of  the  mails  and  the  distribution  of 
letters  on  Sunday,  have  been  transmitted  to  Congress.  Tlic«e 
have  lieen  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post-Olliees  ami  Posh 
Hoads ;  whose  Report,  together  w  ith  a  counter-report  from  tira 
minority  of  the  same  Committee,  have  given  rise  to  the  artidf 
on  Sunday  Mails  in  the  number  of  the  North  American  Ke>*iffw 
now  before  us.  The  (Committee  are  against  any  alteration  m 
the  existing  practice,  upon  two  distinct  grounds  :  ‘  1.  The  tend- 
‘  cncy  of  the  suspension  of  the  transportation  of  the  mail,  and 

•  of  the  distribution  of  letters  on  Sunday,  to  effect  a  union  d 
‘  Church  and  State'  ‘  it.  Tlie  practical  inconvenience  which 

*  w  ould  result  from  such  a  measure,  in  the  diminished  activity  of 
‘  the  ordinary  business  of  life.’ 

’i’lic  latter  objection  w  ill  probably  appcjir  to  the  majority  of 
our  readers  to  be  the  most  reasonable  ; — it  is  the  only  one  which 
woulil  be  urged  in  this  country  as  a  serious  argument.  Kot 
so,  how'ever,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  where  abstract 
questions  often  excite  a  more  intense  interest  than  more  tangible 
and  practical  matters.  The  former  objection  is  that  on  which 
the  Committee  insist  most  strongly,  and  tvhich  they  evidently 
regard  ns  the  more  important  of  the  two.  It  is  urged,  that  the 
sus|>ending  of  the  transportation  of  the  mail  on  the  Sunday, 
Would  involve  the  decision  of  a  religious  question  in  favour  of 
those  who  prefer  a  uarticular  system,  and  would  therefore  come 
within  the  spirit  of  tliat  clause  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  which 
proliibits  any  legislative  preference  of  one  religious  sect  over  an* 
other.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  occurred  to  the  Committee, 
that  the  non-suspension  of  the  transportation  of  the  mail  would, 
according  to  their  own  shewing,  erpially  involve  a  decision  of 
the  question  at  issue,  the  other  way,  in  favour  of  the  opposite 
party  ;  that  the  system  complained  of  is  as  much  a  violation  of 
the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  as  the  opposite  system  couW  be. 
In  |>oint  of  fact,  in  neither  case  has  the  argument  any  solidity. 

Hut  another  argument  adduced  by  the  Committee  and  those 
who  lake  the  same  side  in  the  public  journals,  is  to  thiseflhet* 
that,  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  a  political  ve* 
presentative  ought  not  in  any  case  to  be  guided,  in  the  discharge 
oflus  oflicial  duties,  by  religious  considerations; — and  that ‘the 
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influenced  in)tlie  exercise  of  temporal  power  by  reli- 
•jjiot^  Ijelief,  is  ‘neither  more' nor  less  than  the  union  of  Church 
•  tnd  Slate ' ;  or,  as  the  Reviewer  would  construe  the  latter 
yniiitelhcihle  assertion, — ‘  has  a  tendency  to  bring  about  a  union 
‘rf(>liurch  and  State.*  Upon  this  argument  the  Reviewer  re¬ 
marks  as  follows.  , 

» It  is  clear  to  us,  that  there  is  some  very  singular  jicrversioii  of  lan- 
(.uage,  or  obliquity  of  judgement,  implied  in  tnese  remarks,  which,  if 
ukeii  in  their  natural  and  ohnoiis  sense,  are  directly  at  variance  with 
plainest  suggestions  of  reason,  and  the  letter  and  spirit  of  scrip¬ 
ture.  Instead  of  being  bound  to  exclude  all  religious  considenitions 
ni  eiring  his  vote  upon  a  subject  connected  with  religion,  the  rqn«- 
iAtatii'e  is  undoubtedly  bound,  on  that  and  on  every  other  occasion, 
whether  of  a  public  or  a  private  nature,  to  act  under  the  influence  of 
nlighMis  ciuisideratioiis .  . .  Religious  motives  arc  the  best  uiulur  which 
wf  can  pkssihly  act,  and  tend  of  course  to  produce  the  best  possible  rc- 
,ilu.  If  one  of  these  results  be  the  union  of  Church  and  StaU*,  it 
OQuld  only  be,  because  this  union  is  the  l>cst  of  all  possible  modes  of 
regulating  the  relations  between  religion  and  government.  Ilencc,  the 
Gunniittee,  in  attirming  that  a  disposition  in  individuals  to  act  from 
religious  motives,  tends  to  bring  about  a  union  of  Church  and  State, 
affirm  by  implication,  that  this  union  is  an  excellent  institution  ;  which 
is  probably  not  their  intention,  and  is,  at  all  events,  not  the  opinion  of 
tk*  people  the  United  States.' 

The  same  objection,  only  rather  modified,  has  sometimes  been 
wore  or  less  obscurely  urged  by  those  persons  in  this  country 
who  deprecate  any  sort  of  union  between  Church  and  State. 
It  is  thought,  that  the  ciiforcement  of  the  law  of  the  Sabbath 
by  die  magistrate,  would  be  an  act  savouring  of  such  a  uuion. 
The  improper  union  of  clerical  and  mugisteriul  functions  iii  the 
^le  individual,  which  is,  unhappily,  so  common  among  us, 
tends  more  than  any  thing  else,  perhaps,  to  beget  this  erroneous 
idea.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  the  ina»;istrute  acts  as  purely  in,  bis 
dvil  cajiacity,  in  enforcing  the  legislative  enactments  relating  tp 
the  ohscrvancc  of  the  Sabbath,  as  in  issuing  bis  warrant  for  the 
apprehension  of  a  felon.  He  derives  no  portion  of  bis  authority 
from  the  Church  ;  be  acts  in  no  respect  for  the  Church,  ox  as 
I  minister  or  member  of  any  church  ;  but  simply,  in  his  exe¬ 
cutive  function,  as  an  officer  of  the  State,  whose  duty  it  is  to  en¬ 
force  the  statute  law'  as  he  finds  it. 

Ifrtlierc  is  any  union  of  Church  and  State  in  the  business,  it 
inu&t  lie  ill  the  statutes  themselves,  and  in  the  immemorial  prac* 
^  from  which  they  have  sprung.  And  here  w^e  find  such  a 

of  Church  and  State  as  even  the  objectors  to  whom  w.e 
Wveit  would,  we  presume,  regret  to  see  dissolved.  Upon  tlie 
bunduy,  all  the  legislative  and  judicial  functions  of  Government 
r^uii}K‘nded,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  ours  is  a  ChrisUiin 
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and  a  i’nitrsUint  State.  Our  houses  of  fiarlmmeut,  our  courts 
of  ju6tice«  the  public  ofiices,  the  Bank,  the  h^st  ln<tia  Houtr 
the  IxwdoB  Post-OHRce,  the  theatres,  are  all  closed  by  this  unioij 
of  C'hitrcli  and  Static  'Fhe  same  law  of  the  land  says,  that  shops, 
and  warehouses,  and  wharfs,  and  public  houses  shall  be  closed* 
tliat  markets  shall  not  be  held,  that  waggons  and  droves  stud! 
not  proceed.  Now  if  this  union  of  Cliurch  and  State  be  good 
and  beneficial  in  the  former  respects,  as  regards  the  suspension 
of  public  business,  and  the  sUiying  of  criminal  and  civil  proceed* 
ings, — it  would  be  diHlcuU,  indeed,  to  shew,  that  it  is  otberwiie 
than  legitimate,  cx))cdienty  and  beneficial  in  the  latter  respecti. 
The  fact  is,  that  there  must  be  some  public  law*  relating  to 
Sabbath,  and  regulating  its  observance.  The  Sabbath  muit 
either  be  publicly  recognised  and  upheld  by  the  Government,  or 
it  must  be  formally  abolished,  by  letting  the  wliolc  business  of 
administration,  law,  and  trade  proceed  as  usual.  It  is  sheer 
folly  and  perverseness  to  argue  on  such  grounds  against  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  the  law  of  the  Sabbath  by  the  magistracy.  The 
only  question  that  merits  attention,  relates  to  the  proper  limit  of 
legislative  interference,  the  point  at  which  the  restrictive  force 
of  the  law  should  terminate. 

Ileligion  cannot  be  separated  from  Government.  The  notion 
that  it  ought  to  be,  or  can  lie,  is  an  infidel  sophism.  Wliether 
nil  ecclesiastical  estahlishment  is  the  best  means  of  protect¬ 
ing  and  upholding  religion,  is  quite  another  question,  and  one 
wholly  foreign  from  the  subject  before  us.  Yet,  it  is  evident, 
tliat  in  America,  and  not  less,  we  apprehend,  in  this  country, 

— alike  by  the  fantors  and  the  opponents  of  ecclesiastical  estab¬ 
lishments, — this  last  (jiiestion  is  confounded  with  what  ought  to 
he  no  question,  whether  the  protection  and  upholding  of  religion 
be  the  duty  of  a  Cliristian  Legislature  ?  vVith  those  personi 
who  would  take  the  negative,  we  have  no  inclination  to  argue. 

It  has  nflhrded  ns  the  highest  gratification  to  find  the  North  | 
American  Review,  the  most  ably  conducted  and  infiueiitial  lite¬ 
rary  tiouninl  in  the  United  States,  manfully  standing  forward  in 
defence  of  the  law  of  the  Sabbath,  in  opposition  to  the  spuriou* 
lilierality  and  deistical  sophistry  by  which  its  expediency  b* 
been  assailed.  Still  more  gratifying  is  it  to  find,  that  the  Post- 
Oflicc  department  forms  a  solitary  exception  to  the  geneni 
nracticc  of  the  Administration,  to  that  of  tlie  Federal  and  State 
Governments  in  all  their  ramifications,  and  to  that  of  the  citiaem  j 
at  large  ; — and  that  the  only  question  lieforc  the  Legislature  re- 
bites  to  the  neocssity  and  propriety  of  such  exception. 
regard  to  the  other  ground  taken  by  the  Committee  in  resUting 
any  alteration  in  the  existing  practice,  we  shall  content  ouriclvc* 
with  transcribing  the  able  and  temperate  reasoning  of  tlie  B®* 
viewer. 
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<  U  n  iK>  dembt  trne,  that  the  rapidity  of  the  progit^n  of  oU  piifte 
l^urw  would,  to  n  certain  extent,  be  dhniniahfd  l>y  the  change  in 
^utttiuo ;  hut  it  will  hardly  be  ]>retended,  that  the  iuconvonieuoe  n>> 
kultiu^  fruui  this  diuiiiiutum,  ia  of  i>uch  a  kind  ati  to  make  out  a  case 
i  iiea'ittity,  which  would  authorise  the  couimunity  in  waiving  the 
ibwiTution  the  moral  and  reli^us  rules,  of  which  they  acknow- 
the  ohiigation  in  all  others,  committee,  certainly,  have  not 

prvmi,  or  attempted  to  prove,  the  reality  of  auy  such  necessity.  They 
nr,  that  if  you  stop  the  mail  one  day  in  seven,  you  retard  by  one 
tfffnth  the  advancement  of  the  country.  This  reasoning  supposes 
Ikt  the  mail  is  the  only  instrument  that  is  or  can  be  employed  tor  the 
ahrtnc(*meiit  of  civilization — a  Rnpp<iNitiou  which  is  obvioindy  inc<»nroct. 
it  it,  no  doiiht,  one  and  a  very  useful  instrument  for  that  purpose. 
The  (»hjcction  more  correctly  stated  would  be,  that  if  you  stop  tlic 
•ail  vfH:  day  iii  seven,  you  diminish  by  one-sevcuth  the  elhcacy  of  the 
in  producing  the  advantages  that  naturally  result  from  it. 
This  is  true ;  but  it  is  only  an  application  to  a  |>articular  branch  of 
labour  of  the  general  projxisition,  that  if  you  suspend  the  laliour  of 
tht  community  one  day  in  seven,  you  make  the  labour  of  the  commu- 
nitj*  oue-Si'vcnlh  part  less  jinKluctivc  than  it  otherwise  would  Ik?. 
This  we  know,  or  at  least  may  admit  for  argument's  sake ;  hut  not¬ 
withstanding  this,  there  arc  certain  religious  and  moral  considerations, 
which  induce  the  community,  as  a  geiiend  rule,  to  susjieiid  all  their 
lahours  one  tlav  in  seven. ,  Why  should  not  this  rule  lie  applictl  to  ihi? 
bhuiir  emphiyeil  in  carrying  the  mails,  as  well  as  to  all  the  rest?  As 
tile  cumiuittco  think  that  it  ougiit  not  to  Ik?,  it  was  their  businesK  to 
trll  that  the  labour  of  the  Post-OHice  department  would  lie  im- 
iiMliutely,  in  the  case  suppost'd,  one-seventh  part  loss  productive  in  a 
^veu  time  than  it  was  licfore.  This  is  a  matter  (»f  course,  and  the 
iduciplc  is  as  true  of  all  iHc  other  departments  as  of  the  Post-OHiec. 
But  why  deduce  from  it  in  regard  to  that  de[)artment  a  conclusion, 
which  you  do  not  deduce  from  it  in  regard  t<»  any  other?  Why,  in 
diort,  make  the  practice  of  the  Post-Otfice  department  an  exception 
tn  that  of  all  the  others?  This,  as  we  have  repeatedly  said,  is  the 
r^wl  question,  and  it  is  one  to  which  the  committee  have  not  attempted 
t»  reply. 

‘  Although  we  have  admitted,  for  the  wikc  of  the  argument,  in  the 
dwre  remarks,  that  the  luliour  of  the  community,  if  suspended  one 
iifia  seven,  is  for  that  reason  one-seven tli  part  less  pnsluetive,  wo 
ve  from  thinking  tliat  such  is  in  fact  tiie  cusi'.  Wc  lielicve,  oil 
^  amtrary,  that  Uiis  is  one  of  tlic  instances  in  which  two  and  two  do 
Out  make  four.  Whether  wc  consider  laliour  us  intended  to  produce 
iW  immediate  result,  wealth,  or  the  more  remote  one,  well-lH?iiig  pliy- 
and  moral,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  we  believe  it 
btotnes  mure,  instead  of  less  pnaluctivc  by  an  (occasional  suspension. 

all  know  that  o!ir  faculties  cannot  Ik?  kept  forever  on  the  stretch. 
Without  the  nightly  intervention  of  that  **  blessed  thing,  8le<?p  ",  as 
CwbriHgo  calls  it,  to  snsjiend  our  toils  and  labonrs,  soottic  our  cares, 
•»*lrNTnit  onr  strimgth,  ^ve  slnadd  all,  in  n  wry  short  time,  go  mad 
^  die.  Bat  the  pretu  rvation  of  a  sound,  healthy,  active  and  cheer- 
ful  coiidititui  of  our  nature  re(piir(*s,  in  addition  to  this,  an  orciisMNud 
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sutipi'iLJun  of  labour  for  longer  periods ;  and  it  was,  doubtlew, 
kind  view  of  uccoiuuiodatiug  his  coniiuands  to  the  coast itutitm  uhidi 
he  had  given  us,  tluit  the  (Tcatur  prescribed  the  oUservauce  of  a  wt^hly 
day  of  rest.  'Hie  man  who  ciuKstoiitly^  pursut*^  his  worldly  olyecu 
witiiout  allowing  himself  a  luomciitH  leisure,  gradually  aci^mres, iiV a 
sort  of  uioral  gruvitution,  an  acceleratcil  ami  feverish  inti'asltv  of  ac¬ 
tion,  whieb,  if  not  clu'cked  in  one  way  or  another,  ends  in  ixtravs- 
guua*.  bankruptcy,  and  ruin.  Uy  wholly  diverting  his  thuughu  sue 
day  in  seven  fnnn  hiLsiui'ss,  and  turning  them  uptui  the  liigh  and  glo* 
rious  subji*ct  of  his  inteUectnal  aud  moral  relations  to  GikI,  hit  ftdluwt 
men,  and  the  universe,  Im  cools  the  fever  of  his  mind  ;  aud  when  Ic 
takes  up  his  udairs  ugaiu  on  Moiuluy  morning,  lie  is  surpri^d  toduil 
with  how  much  clearer  a  judg(*inent  lie  considers  the  plans  and  pvu% 
poses  of  wliieh  he  t(M)k  h^ave  on  iSaturday.  lie  now  {lereeives  emits 
that  before  escajied  his  attention, — rejects  imprudent  projects  tluU  he* 
fore  prescnUsl  themselves  in  temjitiug  colours  to  his  heated  fancy,-^ 
and  if  his  gains  at  the  end  of  the  week  be  one-seventh  less,  they  will 
probably,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  be  seventy-fold  more-  Instead  uf 
being  a  mist'rable  bankrupt,  he  will  be  a  thriving,  healthy,  luippy  moo. 
We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  fault  we  have  here  indicated, 
of  a  too  urgent  pursuit  of  worldly  gain,  is  a  common  trait  in  tkc.qht- 
racter  of  onr  countrymen,  and  that  a  more  exclusive  devotion  of  the 
SablHith  to  re|>ose  and  religious  contemplatiun  would  be  a  most  whale* 
some,  corrective  of  the  evil.  We  strain  every  nerve  to  the  utmost, 
employ  every  cent  of  capital  that  we  own  tir  can  borrow,  and,  nut  coo- 
tent  witli  ulitaiiiiiig  an  honourable  subsistence  for  ourselves  aud  oui 
families  bv  the  n^gnlar  practice  of  our  respective  callings,  grasp,  with 
an  ugoni/aiig  etfort,  at  any  project  that  iiulds  out  the  least  prospect  of 
extraordinary  gain,  ^^’hat  follows?  A  few  persons  amass  imraeoa: 
forliities,  the  possession  t»f  which  lias  no  very  favourable  etfect  upoa 
their  own  chanK’ters,  or  thosi*  of  their  children.  The  rest— at  the  irU 
little  coiiviiLNioii  in  the  world  of  husiness  — arc  swept — like  dead  Kravei 
lu'fore  a  November  blast — into  tlie  gulf  of  bankruptcy.  It  would  be 
vain  to  deny  that  the  general  habits  of  our  active  men  of  every  ck» 
corres^Hind  in  the  main  with  (to)  this  descrijitiou  ;  and  it  is,  iiiouroui* 
nioii,  equally  certain,  that  a  real  and  bona  fide  suspension  of  worldly 
can's  one  day  in  seven,  wouhl  greatly  improve — were  it  only  by  its  ne¬ 
gative  ami  sedative  etTeets — tlie  state  of  mind  which  leuuS|  to  .^cie 
cKtravagunt  etforts  ami  their  disastrous  results.  It  is,  in  short,  eJetr 


to  Us,  tiiat  the  Lilhiur  of  the  coiiunuulty — by  being  4>us|)cnded  one 
day  in  si'veii — iH'comes,  not  less,  but  ou  the  contrary  a  grc'^t  jW 
more  priHluctive  of  mere  wealth,  than  it  otherwise  would  be.  \  j 
'  Hut  this  view  of  the  subject,  however  important,  is  by  no 
the  most  so  of  those  which  may  lie  taken  of  it.  Tin'  object  of 
t4.»n  and  tnmble — thesi'  convulsive  strainings  and  dt^spTatc,  euterpBiCi 
— is,  after  all,  tlie  acipiisilion  of  the  meiuis  of  subsistence r-“ 
ch^thes,  and  fire  ”, — ii»>thlng  more.  But  this,  though  a  legitimate  (lib- 
ject  of  pursuit  in  life,  is  far  from  being  the  only  one.  It  be»<W 
entirely  to  our  lower  aud  aniiiial  nature.  The  intellectual  and  mW 
priiiciple~tlie  God  within  the  mind — that  loftier  and  nobler^ portion 
of  our  K'lng,  by  wliieh  we  hold  atHuity  with  Uie  Sublime  Spirit  that 
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anti  tlieTinfrorsc^thi*,  too,  1ms  its ’clnim<r;' an^ 

jjf  (>f  ft  far  more  urgent  'and  momentous  character  than  those  of  thW 
^hfr.  Ihit  how  can  we  do  them  justice,  if  our  thoughts  are  for  rvCi* 
j|«orbc<i,  without  the  interruption  of  a  day,  an  hour,  a  memumt,  in 
th«  routine  of  business?  (>nr  intellectual  and  moral  nature  hi V'htied 
ifld  exulted  hr  study,  solitary  musing,  or  instmetitT  conrersnthm  ’  bti 
flmtcd  subjects— by  the  interchange  of  kind  and  charitable  fbelitt)^ 
^brthc  c<»nteinplation  of  the  gocnlness  of  the  Creator,  ns^shetrii  forth 
tn  the  ninjestv,  beauty,  and  harmony  of  his  works.  If  we  mean ^ to 
•V  in  the  scjilc  of  l>cing  alwre  the  tools  wo  work  with,  or  the  ImitU 
I  inimals  that  we  employ,  wc  must  allow  ourselves  time  for  these  en- 
!  neMitii:  and  dclightnil  jmrsuits.  The  merchant  must  not  nail  himself 
for  e\*er  to  his  counter,  like  a  bad  shilling  ;  and  the  lawj'Cr  should  re- 
I  wfmher,  that  there  is  one  Supreme  Court  in  which  his  precedents  will 
loK  their  authority,  and  his  special  pleas  their  importance— that  there 
[  isenecase,  and  tbut  his  own,  which  he  must  finally  argne  upon  its 
mits.  Let  it  be  enongh,  that  the  business  of  the  world  is  pursued 
rith  iinninittt  il  activity  and  jierscverancc  from  Monday  morning  to 
Satarday  night.  When  Sunday  comes,  let  the  weary  be  at  rest-^lct 
the  labourer  of  every  kind  cease  from  his  toil,  and  go  up  to  the  house 
[  (if  God,  not  to  ruminate  upon  the  affairs  of  the  preceduig  week,  or  to 
hy  new  plans  for  the  coming  one— but  to  yield  up  his  whole  soul  to  the 
i  nmrnt  of  lofty  contemplations  which  the  scene  and  the  service  arc  fitted 
j  tT» inspire— to  f(*el  the  ravishing  influence  of  sacred  song — to  indulge 
ihf  devout  aspirations  that  lift  the  humble  spirit  in  holy -trances  to  the 
bolstool  of  the  Almighty.  Nor  let  him  think  it  too  hard,  if  in  the 
irran  time  his  letters  remain  unread  in  the  Post-Office.  They  will 
!wt  grow  stale  before  to-morrow.  Ilis  communion  with  God  is  of 
mnen  more  consequence  than  his  correspondence  with  his  agent  ‘or 
ronsignee.  Whatever  the  mere  man  of  business  may  think  of  it,  this 
»,  after  all,  a  mutter  of  high  importance.  Unless  the  deepest  thinkers 
hvt  erred  in  their  conclusions  from  the  most  mature  experience  and 
reflection — unless  the  strongest  feelings  within  us  arc  all  delusion — 
anlcss  the  u'ord  of  revelation  be  a  lie — it  is  certain,  that  our  mysterious 
mtiirc  is  only  one  of  the  transitory  forms  of  a  permanent  existence ; 
tiiat  our  lot  hereafter  \vill  be  determined  for  ever  by  the  iwc  that  we 
make  of  our  fiicultics  here.  As  the  tree  fhllcth,  so  it  must  lie".  If 
»evoluutarily  degrade  our  minds  in  this  world  to  the  level  of  the 
butes,  it  is  impossible  that  wc  can  start  in  the  race  of  eternity  with 
»  much  advantage  as  others,  who  have  done  their  best  to  strengthen, ‘ 
^h,  and  purify  the  intellectual  and  moral  principle  that  survives  the 
Wjr.  These  arc  at  once  glorious  and  fearful  truths.  They  arc  truths 
»luch  the  greatest  sages  and  lawgivers  of  everjr  age,  from  Moses  to 
^nina,  and  from  Numa  to  Franklin,  have  kept  in  view  in  their  poli- 
W  creations.  No  state  of  ancient  or  modem  times  ever'  obtained 
•nr  Teal  stability,  of  which  the  govcramt*nt  did  not  rest,  in  one  way  or 
^hcT,  on  the  stcadfiist  and  immoveable  rock  of  Religion.  Under 
free  and  happy  forms  of  political  constitution,  the  only  way  in 
this  salutary  principle  can  produce  its  bencficiaredccts,  is  bV  its 
jjflnence  on  public  opinion ;  and  how’cvcr  much  we  may  regret  ti>  aiffar 
the  very  respecUblc  committee,  whose  report  we  hare  been  cx- 
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nnd  tlic  writers  who  concur  with  Uicni,  we  have  no  hisiuaLUu 
iu  c*x^tt^iig  <mr  coiivictioii»  that  the  fMHkple  of  tl»e  United  Staten 
notliiug  hotter,  in  regard  to  their  {mlitical  couconin,  lio|)e  or  uidi 
limn  iiiat  all  their  agents  slumld  l>c  injluejnxd  in  iJu:  exavixe 
jnjral  piftner  Ay  rc//giow.t  Ac/iV/’.  Thin  would  not  bring  alnHit,  as  tbc 
writer  above  alluded  to  bupj)osos,  without  apparently  uttaehiiiv  aaj 
very  distinct  meaning  to  the  terms,  a  union  of  Church  and  ^ate; 
but  it  would  procure  us  the  blessing  of  IVovidencc — a  wise,  lilK'ial, 
ellicient,  and  almvc  all,  honest  administration  of  the  government  hi  iH 
its  branches — a  condition  of  general  and  cimstantly  progressire  |»iv 
siwrity — and,  to  sum  up  all  in  one  word — peace/  m  j  i;i 

We  must  now  biielly  ml  vert  to  the  other  puhlications  iHifurc 
us.  The  ‘  Suggestions  for  the  Aiueiidmeiit  of  the  Statuivj’, 
though  not  enforced  by  any  argumentative  ahiiity,  place  in  a 
clear  light  the  necessity  there  exists  for  some  legislative  UiU.'i- 
|x>sition.  T  he  (mints  to  whieii  the  existing  statutes  are  more 
immediately  directed,  are  stated  to  be  ; — 

‘To  the  restriction  of  persons  from  exercising  themselves, 'on  tint 
day,  i»i  any  worldly  lalumr,  husincss,  or  work  of  their  ordinarv  call¬ 
ings  ;  works  of  necessity  and  charity  only  excc(»ted. 

‘  The  suppression  of  all  disi>rderly  assemblies,  fairs,  and  jiublii: 
s(M)rts  and  ])astimes  whats4H*ver. 

‘  And  to  the  (ireventiiui  of  travelling. 

‘  And  the  (»rofessed  object  of  them  is,  that  “  all  and  every  pewn 
or  (KTsons  whatsoever,  slumld,  on  the  Lord’s  Day,  apply  thcuisJvcsU) 
the  observation  of  the  siune,  l»y  exercising  themselves  thereuii  ui  the 
duties  of  piety  and  true  religion,  publicly  and  privately/'  * 

It  is  true,  that  the  clause  in  the  first  Act  of  Uniformity  wwt 
far  Iw'yond  thi’^,  imposing  a  penalty  upon  all  persons  who,  hat- 
ing  no  reasonable  excuse,  should  not  diligently  resort  to  their 
parish  church  on  the  Sundays.  But  laws  of  this  intolerant 
and  vexatious  description  differ  in  toto  from  statutes  pro¬ 
tecting  the  Sahhath  from  violation,  being  as  repugnant  to  reli¬ 
gion  as  to  civil  liberty.  The  wide  and  essential  difference  be- 
tiveen  the  two  descrij>tions  of  enactments,  is  manifest  from  llic 
fact,  that  those  who  framed  the  laws  of  uniformity  were  Op- 
(rnsed  to  the  strict  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  and  were  more 
zealous  in  discouraging  iniritanism  than  profaneness. 

It  does  not  belong  to  the  Legislature  to  inculcate  or  to  enforce 
the  religious  observance  of  the  Lord’s  day,  or  to  compel  the 
ilischarge  of  any  other  religious  duty.  It  is  not  within  the  pro¬ 
vince  ot  our  civil  governors  to  ordain  that  every  person  shouU 
exercise  himself  on  the  Lord’s  day  in  the  duties  of  piety  snd 
true  religion.  But  it  is  strictly  within  their  province,  it  is  more¬ 
over  their  bouiulen  and  sacred  duty,  to  pro\Tde,  that  ill 
every  [>erson  or  persons  whatsoever  should,  on  the  liord’i 
haee  the  liberty ^  meanSf  arid  opportunity  of  applying  thewsei^r*? 
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to  tlio  observation  of  tlu?  clay  by  so  exercising  •thcmsdvw  m 
rttf  ilnfies  of  rolririon.  This  can  he  seciired  ioniy^liy'iegislativo 
pnjflinents.  In  those  '  onaclmcnts,  the  religitais  ohligatwrt^of 
kc<*]'ini^  (lay,  and  the  common  consent  of  ('hristiaWs^H^- 
s|)ecling  it,  may  be  justly  aiid  reasonably  assHtitcd*  l’*hes<y,'.h1i 
though  not  the  pro|>er  matter  of  such  enactments,  are  the 
son  of  them ;  and  their  legitimate  object  is,  to  secure  the  boiiefit 
of  the  inslitutioii  to  all  classes  of  the  community.  ’ 

111  three  ways,  the  trading  and  labouring  classes  are  e(p,ially 
(iepri\('d  of  the  civil  and  religious  benefits  of  the  Sui^tli. 
firjjt,  wiu’ii  persons  arc  not  restricted  from  following  their  busi¬ 
ness  on  the  liOrd’s  Day,  numbers  are  absolutely  eomptdfvtl  to 
s»irc  their  labour  or  attendance  in  different  ways,  or  to  snlnmt 
to  the  loss  of  their  situation;  others,  from  the  exigency  of 
fhrir  circumstances,  yield  to  tlie  temptation  to  which  they  onitht 
not  to  lie  exposed  ;  and  many,  in  more  respectable  lines  of  life, 
reluctantly  engage  in  traflic  on  the  Sunday,  simply  heennsii 
llicir  neighbour’s  shop  is  allowed  to  be  open.  All  these  classes 
are  virtually  deprived  of  the  Sabbath  by  the  want  of  an  eilic/ient 
law  and  the  supiiieness  of  the  magistracy. 

Secondly,  by  the  toleration  of  disorderly  assemblies,  fairs, 
and  public  sports,  the  lower  classes  arc  less  directly,  but  not 
loss  actually  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  the  Sabbath.  On  the 
one  hand,  all  such  doings  arc  more  or  less  connected  with  petty 
trade  and  w'orldly  business,  and  hold  out  the  temptation  to 
break  the  Sabbath  for  the  purposes  of  gain.  And  on  the  other 
liand,  the  disturbance  tlicy  occasion,  must  inevitably  deprive 
numbers  of  the  community  of  all  oppoitunity  of  attending  to  the 
duties  of  religion  ;  which  opportunity  it  is  the  primary  de«iga  of 
die  law  to  secure  to  them. 

Thirdly,  by  Sunday  travelling,  it  is  obvious  that  many  thou- 
8Muls  are  deprived  of  all  the  benefits  of  the  Sabbath. 

Under  these  three  heads,  every  violation  of  the  Sablmtli  nviy 
be  comprised  that  can  be  made  the  subject  of  restrictive  eiiact- 
meuts.  The  Autlior  of  the  Suggestions  very  justly  remarks, 
that  amusements  or  entertainments  in  the  private  houses  of  in¬ 
dividuals,  ^  arc  matters  of  moral  and  religious  consideration  ’« 

‘  And  though  the  existence  of  tlnun  is  to  l)c  regretted,  upon  a  day 
which  ought  t<)  be  tliroughout  of  a  directly  and  decidedly  religious 
character,  the  law  does  not  affect  them;  nor  perhaps  could  it  hc'taadc 
to  do  so,  hut  at  a 'sacrifice  of  privileges  ithich  arc  among  the  most  valtu 
(f  our  constitution* 

Wc  arc  sometimes  met  with  the  vulgar  outcry,  that  the  laws  de- 
pnve  the  poor  man  of  his  amusements,  but  impose 'no  restric¬ 
ts  upon  the  rich.  Reform,  it  is  said,  should  begin  with  the 
Uglier  classes.  Look  at  their  Sunday  dinner-parties,  *  card- 
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and  profane  violations  of  the  clay,  ami  then  ^iay,* 
what  eoiwistency  such  persons  can  concur,  ns  tors,’ in 

enforcing  the  better  obserrance  of  the  day  among  the  workie# 
da*es.  «  •“>'*  .  ‘HI® 

uTfiose  are  no  friends  to  the  best  interests  either  of  the  higher 
or  the  lower  classes,  nor  to  the  Sabbath  itself,  who  join  in  thh 
shallow  cleclaination.  'Fhe  rich  and  the  poor  arc,  in  t!m  eotm- 
try,  €?<]ually  amenable  to  the  laws.  If  the  rich,  by  their  Sondity^ 
doings,  viedute  any  statute  taw,  there  is  just  matter  of  eotnpk^ji 
that  that  law  is  not  enforced  against  them  as  well  as ’against  d#' 
)>oor.  If  they  violate  no  law,  improper  and  criminal  as  drriil 
coiuluct  may  be  in  a  religious  respect,  it  affords  no  just  grdufttd^ 
of  complaint,  that  they  are  allowed  to  break  the  Sabbath  irfih 
impunity.  Hut  then,  it  may  be  urged,  the  laws  ought  to  be' 
made  so  as  to  reach  them  and  restrain  them  in  this  respect. 
Let  anyone  who  thinks  so,  exercise  his  ingenuity  by  attempting 
to  frame  an  enactment, — consistent  with  tlie  spirit  of  our  consti¬ 
tution, — consistent  with  the  spirit  of  our  religion, — that  shnl! 
efliciently  restrain  the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor  in  their  violation 
of  the  Sabbath, — without  ‘a  sacrifice  of  privileges  which  are’ 

‘  among  the  most  valuai)le  of  our  constitution  \  Such  a  ]>er»)n 
would,  probably,  soon  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  thing « 
absolutely  impracticable. 

Besides,  the  legitimate  object  of  the  existing  statutes,  and  of 
those  I'egulalions  which  it  is  sought  to  introduce  and  enforce,  b' 
wholly  mistaken  or  misrepresented  by  those  who  raise  this  oot- 
ci*y.  The  rich  have  the  opportunity  and  means  of  applying  tliem- 
selvcs  to  the  religious  observance  of  the  day :  if  they  neglect  k, 
to  their  Maker  lliey  must  answer  for  it.  The  poor  liave  not  the 
same  means  and  opportunity,  except  so  far  as  tliose  are  secured 
to  them  by  the  guardianship  of  the  Lcgislatuix*.  Neither  the  rich 
nor  the  poor  can  be  compelled  by  the  law  to  be  religious.  The 
]>roHigate  squire  or  lord  may  have  his  Sunday  banquet,  and  the 
profligate  peasant  may  get  drunk  in  his  own  cottage,  with  equal 
impunity  so  far  as  the  law  is  concerned.  But  the  0[)era  is  closed 
to  tile  one,  (as  the  gambling-house  ought  also  to  be,)  and  Sat)* 
Icr’s  Wells  and  other  places  of  amusement  to  the  other.  Wierc 
is  the  injustice  of  the  law  ? 

Nor  can  we  admit  that  Reform  ought  to  be  expected  to  bcguif 
—where  corruption  and  immoralitv  begin,— with  the  higW^ 
classes,  the  victims  of  luxury  and  folly.  It  is  not  so  that  any 
beneficial  reform  has  begun,  or  that  any  great  and  beneficial 
measure  has  been  achieved.  It  is  the  glory  of  our  constUutioi4 . 
that,  with  whatever  defects  the  representative  system  may  bs 
chargeable,  the  Legislature  does  represent  and  uilifuately  obey 
I  lie  general  sense  of  the  constituent  body, — the  |>eople  at  lar^c. 
It  is  from  the  middle  classes,  comprising  the  mass  of  the 
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tiiou^  ami  the  int4^*gOQt,  the  true  depositories  of  the  ^natidiuU 
^tlmvnt,  tlut  the,  impulse  must  eiuaimtOi  whiah»  isoooen  4>c 
Uusr,  extends  to  every  part  of  tlio  political  machinery. 
opinion,  enlightened  by  the  pulpit  and  the  press,  and'steiulUy 
and  unc4uivocally  expressed)  has  a  plastic  force  upon  our  iiisXku* 
uo»»f  a  restrictive  force  upon  the  privileged  classes,  a 
iiiducncc  upon  public  inoraU^  wbiji  is  Foinetinaes  of  alowtiyeft 
always  of  sure  and  certain  operation*  There  is  such  a  tiling 
thoagh  tlic  phrase  may  be  sneered  at  as  trite  and  hackiieyed» 

4  die  march  of  intellect,  and  the  progress  of  Scriptural  reform. 
Tiiey  will  overtake,  we  have  no  doubt,  the  higher  classes  iu 
but  assuredly  they  have  not  commenced  with  thoin. 

Ikit  let  it  not  be  thought,  that  public  opinion  can  sa})er8ede 
tbs  operation  of  law,  so  as  to  render  legislation  on  such  subjects 
iHthe  one  before  us  superfluous.  We  admit,  that  law\8  are  but 
little  to  be  relied  upon,  when  they  go  agaumt  the  sentiments  ami 
feelings  of  the  community.  We  should  despmrof  any  bene- 
tidal  result  from  legislative  enactments  enforcing  the  heuter  oh*' 
servance  of  the  I^ord’s  Day,  w’ere  we  not  well  assured  that,  by 
tbe  luajorlty  of  the  community,  such  enactments  would  he  hailed 
u  wUc  and  hcneiiciul,  in  unison  with  every  religious  sentiment, 
awl  conducive  to  the  best  interests  of  society.  Our  assurance 
rests,  not  merely  upon  a  general  estimate  of  the  extent  to  which 
svund  principles  are  diffused  througli  the  community,  hut  upon 
facts  such  as  those  which  we  find  adverted  to  in  the  pamphlets 
bttiurc  us.  Tor  instance. 

*  It  is  a  fart,  which  may  be  asciTtained  by  conversing  on  the  subject 
with  the  great  body  of  the  ri'spectable  tmdt^sincn  'WHhe  metropolis, 
tkt  they  would  ninst  w'illingly  close  their  demrs  against  all  Sunday 
tralfic.  if  the  same  were  done  by  their  ueighhoiirs  of  the  same  culling 
with  thcDisoh'es.*  It  may  be  urged,  perhaps,  in  reply  to  this,  that  if 
sach  porstMLs  are  re;illy  sincere  in  their  wish  of  kt‘epiiig  tlie  L<ird*a  Day 
Wj,  they  VI  ill  close  their  sliops,  &c.,  at  the  suggestion  of  their  own 
ciiuciences,  and  not  follow  a  multitude  to  do  evil.  They  might  so, 
niust  ceriuinly;  and  some,  no  doubt,  would  do  this.  But  let  it  be 

*  While  this  article  was  in  the  printer’s  bauds,  our  attention  has 

Wn  drawn  to  an  advertisement  in  “  The  World  '*  of  Sept.  13th,  aiw 

nounciug  the  formation  of  a  “  Sabbath  Protection  Society  consisting 

diic6y  of  tradoMnen,  the  object  of  which  will  be  sufficiently  gathered 

fitim  one  of  the  Resolutions  adopted  at  the  meeting  in  which  it  origin* 

^  - 

'*  'Hist  this  meeting  oonceivefr,  tlmt  every  circumstance  affecting  the 
Jihmy  of  the  subjei^,  W'hethordt  refers  to  eiij<iynient  or  the  j»eriform-* 
w  of  duty^.ia  a  legitimate  and  natural  ohjiBCt  of  the  control  of  the 
^  m-vgincate ;  that  rve  thmfm  propoet  to  appealHo  iki  Legi^tmre^ 
^ouknd  ils  proUclion  to  all,  by  putting  an  end  to  uH  c(wir/i«rc»a/  oom^ 
petstym  Oft  Sahliolk  Day'  j/,.; 
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remcniljerctl,  that  to  the  man  who  has  a  wife  nod  lorp^  infant 
tt»  su])|)ort,  the  temptutioii  to  a  contrary'  mode  of  ct>iiduct  ii 
and  one  to  w  hich  it  would  l>e  w  ell  for  those  who  Lave  the  |towcT,  || 
put  biui  iK'yuud  the  reach  of  yielding.' 

‘  At  a  large  village  in  one  4>f  the  sontheru  counties  of  Kngland,  tW 
rlergyiuaii  oi  the  parish  had  used  the  most  active  and  exeiiiphinr  ex¬ 
ertions  to  «‘stahlish  amongst  his  Hinik  the  due  4»Wrvauce  uf  tW 
Sahhath.  'Iliere  were  three  substantial  sln4pkee]>erH  in  the  place; two 
of  thc^*  were  most  willing  to  listen  to  their  pastor's  reinonstranciw, 
aiul  chwc  their  shops  tluring  the  whole  <»f  the  Sabbath.  The  think 
however,  a  man  untortunately  swayed  by  no  religious  obligathm  wrhit- 
cver,  |K  rsisted  in  his  contempt  of  the  law  ;  and  his  ncighlsmrs  hail  nut 
cinirage  to  resist  the  fear  of  injury  to  their  w'orldly  inten'sta  wkidi 
might  accrue  to  them  fnnn  the  monopoly  of  the  whole  of  the  Saadav 
village  tr.iilic.  We  do  not  defend  the  two  weakly-complying  C'hristUat, 
hut  wc  pity  sincerely  all  who  are  exjxxsed  to  sneh  struggles  InHwceu 
religious  principle  ami  worldly  profit.'  Suggestions,  pp.  llil,  31. 

Ilut  tlie  most  remarkable  evidence  of  the  general  disposition 
to  eonciii*  in  a  better  enforcement  of  the  law,  w  ill  be  fouiMl  iu 
the  documents  appended  to  Mr.  Herbert  Smith’s  Sermon.  Tlic 
occasion  and  the  success  of  this  gentleman’s  most  praiscwortliy 
exertions,  must  be  stated  in  bis  own  words. 

*  As  a  miiiistiT  of  Cdirist  and  of  the  Church  of  England,  I  ask  fw 
the  assistanec  of  my  hrethren  in  the  ministry,  and  fijr  the  snpjwrt  of  t 
Christian  public,  iu  the  dcsinihle  object  of  discountenancing  the  open 
profaimtmii  of  the  Sahhath  Day.  My  present  exertions  originated 
from  the  simple  circumstance,  that  fnnn  the  three  Southampton  coofh« 
(and  during  the  summer  four  coaches)  changing  horses  at  HniAleT 
Farm,  in  my  parish,  at  half-past  ten  and  two  o'chK'k  in  going  up  to 
f-i«mdon,  and  at  two  and  five  o’clock  in  returning,  six  of  my  jmnahiunew 
si'hloin  or  ever  enter  any  phice  of  public  w'orship.  This  I  thought  wm 
a  grievance  whicli  I,  as  their  minister,  should  emleav'our  to  rectify’.  I 
onivers4sl  with  the  coach  proprietors,  coachmen,  and  stable-keepen  on 
tlie  subject,  and  I  fouiul  it  was  the  general  opinion,  that  it  would  be 
iimch  m(»re  desirable  if,  by  one  common,  friendly»  unanimous  consent, 
travelling  Sundays  by  public  C4iftch4»s  could  Ih'  laid  aside. 

‘  One  ver\'  large  and  rt'SjH'ctahlc  coach  proprietor  in  London  w'rite*;— 
“  It  is  my  wish  that  most  (if  not  all)  of  our  emwhes  should  not  mnof 
A  Siiiuhiy.”  Another  proprietor,  of  the  same  character,  wTites,— 1 
might  further  add,  to  shew  the  practicability,  if  not  advantage,  of 
suggi'F. lions,  that  we  have  many  cmiches  in  this  estublishtnent  wkich 
ilo  not  run  on  Sundavs  ;  for  instance,  Brighton,  Canterbury,  Chathain, 
Bath,  Dorking,  (tuifdford,  and  others.”  A  proprietor,  residing  on  the 
.Snithainpttni  mad,  w’rites, — I  have  no  ohjeethui  whatever  to  such  a# 
arrangement  taking  place.”  Another  WTitcs, — I  should  have  muck 
plensun'  to  m»vt  yotir  washes,  if  it  was  possible  to  get  the  same  feehng 
on  th«'  part  of  the  ]>roprietors  of  the  other  coachi's.”  Again,  another 
w’rites, — “  Besj>ei'ting  disciuitinuing  ninning  o!ir  cojiches  on  SundATS. 
I  have  not  the  least  ohjwtion  to  it,  nor  do  I  think  my  part  nets 
have,  jmovitled  the  proprietors  i>f  the  other  Southampton  conches  sgrte 
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AnMher  ven  Inrjre  nnd proprietor,  rorifl- 
M  Ml  4*^w>ntry,  write*, — ‘‘  I  not  only  ^irc  my  fnn*  consent  to  dis- 
running  onr  cohcHc*  on  Sundays,  but  sKall  he  most  happy  to 
ftiMier  yon  any  ussistunco  in  my  p<o%'or  to  ohuiiu  so  (losiraMe  an^ 
ITie  Ni'veiith  pro]>rietor  from  whom  I  have  n'ccivoil  any  " 
vrittMi  oommiinieutions,  says, — “  I  am  quite  midy  to  enter  into  any 
fipq^inent  with  the  other  proprietors  to  prevent  rtiiining  on  Snndays 
iifutnre,  ami  1  tnist  iu»  one  I  am  concerned  with  will  raise  an  obje’e- 
tioa  to  M)  desirable  an  objt*ct.  I  have  e't]>resa(*d  my  disapprobation  of 
«ty  coaches  travelling  o!i  the  Ii<»rd*s  Day,  and  n(»  one  wonid  rcjhicc 
aure  at  its  discontinuance  than  myself,  In'ing  satisfied  it  wonid  1)c  for 
thr  general  ^skI,  and  which  I  sincerely  hope  may  he  accomplishi'd 
though  yonr  kind  interference/* 

♦Such  i*  the  written  satisfactory  npprf»val  of  seven  proprietors.  I 
ktre  farther  ha<l  the  equally  satisfactory  verh*al  approval  of  three  more. 
Tbe  eleventh  i  have  not  lus*!!  able  to  see,  in>r  have  1  heard  fr«>m  him. 
The  pn)priett»r8  are,  Mr.  (’haplin,  Spread  h^igle,  (tracechnreh-Street  ; 
3Ir.  Mountain,  Saracen’s  Head,  Snow  Hill ;  i\lr.  Nelson,  Hull  Inn, 
]Mr.  Horn,  Giddeu  (toss,  Charing  Cross;  Mr.  Cbarltmi, 
Oeorge  Tun,  Hounslow;  Mr.  Dure,  Egham  ;  Mrs.  Scarborough,  Hag- 
Amt;  !lTr.  Korder  and  Messrs.  Curtis,  Hasiiigstoko ;  Mr.  Wells,  Win¬ 
chester;  and  Mr.  Caiger,  Southampton.  From  tne  personal  and 
written  coiumunications  I  have  had  with  them,  I  have  every  reason  to 
idtiiowledge  their  kindness  and  attention  to  me,  and  to  speak  of  their 
rspectahility. 

‘But  it  may  be  said,  as  tbe  entire  apprnlMition  of  nwirly  all  the  pro¬ 
prietors  has  been  obtained,  what  more  is  required  to  discontinuu 
naming  the  cotiches  on  Siuidays  ?  1  answer,  the  approval  aiitl  su]>]M»rt 
of  the  public  in  favour  of  an  object  so  desirable  for  the  m<»rnl  and 
religious  welfare  of  the  country.  It  has  also  been  frequently  s;iid  to 
ac,  “  You  may  procure  tlie  consent  of  the  present  proprietors  to  dis- 
contuiue  running  their  couches  on  Sundays,  but  an  oiiposition  couch 
rill  be  immediately  started  to  run  on  Sundays  als4».'’  As  prevention  is 
better  aud  mure  easy  than  cure,  1  shall  feel  much  ohligcHl  to  my 
hmhreii  in  the  ministry,  if  they  will  exert  themselves  (as  the 
Established  Clergy  of  the  country)  in  their  own  parishes,  and  pnr- 
^ifukrly  in  those  through  or  near  which  the  coaches  pass,  to  proenro 
the  public  approval  and  support  in  favour  of  such  an  impiirtant 
■Wimre ;  so  that  the  proprietors  of  any  coach  startl'd  in  opjMiaittnii  to 
■cb  principles,  may  feel  assured  they  will  not  meet  with  public 
iitpportor  countcnanoi'/  SinUh*s  Sermon,  pp.  31 — 

The  *  Agreement*  entered  into  by  the  Projirictors  of  die 
J^wtsmontli  and  liOndon  Couches,  and  the  Soutliainpton  and 
^^lon  Coaches,  is  given,  with  their  respective  signatures.  To 
Jw  is  added,  a  MenioraTKluin  for  a  ])roposed  Act  of  Parliament 
regulating  Sunday  Travelling,  that  shall  have  for  its  object 
effect,  to  protect  the  respectable  coach-proprietor  uml  |)ost- 
in  this  respect.  It  is  proposed,  that  ‘  die  Stamp  Office 
tluD  grant  no  licence  for  coaches  to  travel  between  nine  o’clock 
VOL.  IV. —  N.s.  I  I 
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*  in  the  morning  and  six  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  on  Sundajs;' 
and  that  licences  granted  for  |M>sting  on  Sundays,  shall  stipulate 
that  urgent  business  makes  it  necessary  to  travel.  W'e  are  not 
ourselves  aware  of  any  valid  objection  that  could  l)e  raised 
against  these  restrictions  ;  but  we  arc  anxious  to  have  a  Hill 
brought  into  Parliament  of  a  more  comprehensive  character, 
embracing  a  revision  of  all  the  statutes  relating  to  the  obser>- 
imcQ  of  the  Lord's  l^ay,  in  which  every  clause  would  of  course 
undergo  a  tlioroiigh  discussion. 

l/Cgislation,  in  a  free  country,  is  the  ofispring  and  result,  is 
well  as  the  fixed  record  of  public  o])inion.  Put  it  is  also,  if  we 
may  so  speak,  the  executive  of  the  public  sentiment,  which  re^ 
mains  inert  and  ])owerless  till  embodied  in  the  form  of  law. 
Public  opinion  can  never  operate  with  the  binding  force  of  law 
upon  those  w  hom  it  is  tlie  most  necessary  to  restrain,  l)ecausf 
it  is  no  match  against  private  interest.  At  present,  thert^  is  no 
accordance  whatever  between  the  laws  and  the  opinions  or 
practice  of  the  community  in  reference  to  the  observance  of  the 
Sabbat  In  'I'lie  letter  of  the  law  is  at  open  variance  w  ith  the 
conduct  of  the  Sahhath-hreaker,  nor  less  so  with  the  practice 
of  the  magistracy  who  connive  at  the  offence;  and  the  ineffi¬ 
ciency  of  the  law,  which  renders  it  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of 
tlie  profane,  is  ecpially  at  variance  with  the  sentiments  of  the 
moral  and  religious,  and  vexatious  to  those  w  ho  stand  in  need 
of  its  protection.  If  there  he  a  member  of  the  Legislature  who 
can  he  content  lliat  things  should  remain  in  this  anomalous  state, 
he  must  he  as  sorry  a  politician  as  he  is  a  bad  C'hristian. 

Of  Bishop  Mant’s  liCtter,  we  iiccd  say  hut  little,  as  it  cannot 
stand  in  need  of  onr  recommendation.  It  has  afforded  us  higfh 
satisfaction,  to  find  the  Bishop  taking  his  stand  upon  ‘  the  high 
‘  ground  of  the  Divine  institution  of  the  seventh  day  of  rest*, 
in  opposition  to  the  sentiments  of  Paley,  and  to  the  lax  opinions 
of  some  members  of  a  certain  ‘  old  Society.*  The  arguments 
adduced  by  his  Lordship,  have  been  anticipated  in  our  pages; 
but  they  arc  more  likely  tt)  weigh  with  many  ])ersons,  when  rt’ 
commended  l)y  e|)iscopal  authority.  We  have  only  to  add  the 
expression  of  our  hope,  that,  when  the  subject  is  brought  under 
the  attention  of  the  Legislature,  the  prelates  of  both  the  Eng- 
lisli  and  the  Irisli  episcopacy  w'ill  justify  their  Protestantism  and 
tlieir  true  churchmanship,  by  taking  a  decided  part  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion.  Df  those  religious  and  sacred  days  may  truly  be  said, 
wliat  Hooker,  with  beautiful  impropriety,  says  of  the  church 
festivals:  *  Thev  are  tlic  splendour  and  outward  dignity  of  our 
‘  religion,  forcible  w  itnesses  of  ancient  truth,  provocations  to  the 
‘  exercise  of  all  piety,  shadow  s  of  our  endless  felicity  in  beaten, 
‘on  earth  everlasting  records  and  memorials;  wlicrcin  they 
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‘which  cannot  Ih»  drawn  to  hearken  unto  that  we  teach,  may, 
‘only  by  looking  upon  that  we  do,  in  a  manner  nmd  whatsoever 
•  W(‘ hpli(‘V<‘/ *  i  i 

i 
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Art.  V.  ./«  Intnuluction  to  a  Course  of  German  Literature ;  In  Lco- 
turos  to  the  Students  of  the  t^niversity  of  London.  Hy  Ludwig 
Muldcnfcls,  LL.l).  8vo.  jip.  1(13.  Price  7-t*  Loudon. 

i 

IMllS  Is  one  of  a  class  and  order  of  publications  by  ubich  we 
^  have  occasionally  found  ourselves  much  embarrassed.  The 
inquirie.s  necessary  to  verify  the  entire  correctness  of  the  state- 
lueiits  and  inferences  they  comprise,  arc  at  once  important  and 
wkl(vspreading ;  nor  can  the  subject  be  adequately  discussed, 
without  a  large  citation  of  facts,  and  a  corresponding  extent  of 
>ilting  ami  reasoning.  Vet,  owing  sometimes  to  tlieir  brevity, 
sometimes  to  the  Author's  inca})acity  or  deficiencies,  these 
works  do  not  supply  the  materials  necessary  for  enabling  the 
inquirer  to  form  a  decided  judgement  of  the  validity  of  their 
conclusions,  without  surrounding  himself  with  an  array  of  au« 
thorities,  not  very  easy  of  manipulation,  nor,  indeeil,  at  all 
times  readily  ]>rocurable.  This,  then,  is  just  one  of  those  cases 
in  which  we  should  best  make  acquittance  of  our  official  ohliga- 
tion.s,  by  giving  a  cursory  analysis,  with  as  much  of  general  or 
pkrticular  criticism  as  the  circumstances  might  demand. 

There  is,  however,  in  the  present  instance,  a  peculiar  feature, 
which  excludes  the  volume  in  our  hands  from  such  easy  treatment 
aiul  prompt  dismission.  It  is  not  u  publication  sent  forth  from 
the  bookseller  s  warehouse  in  the  usual  way,  to  take  its  chance 
io  the  world  under  the  common  risks  of  praise  or  censure,  pu- 
jHilarity  or  neglect ;  hut  it  comes  to  us  from  authority.  The 
credit  of  the  ‘  London  University’  is  pledged  to  us  for  its  com- 
peteut  execution,  and  for  the  soundness  of  its  opinions.  Its 
contents  were  spoken  in  their  lecture-room,  subject  to  their 
tuneillunce,  and  arc  now'  committed  to  the  press  under  their 
^tiou  and  responsibility.  In  addition  to  this,  it  is  important 
U)  recollect,  that  these  prelections  were  delivered  to  a  class  of 
young  men,  as  the  basis  of  their  investigations  and  the  directory 
of  their  studies;  that  the  Professor  has  here  laid  down  the 
principles  by  which  his  instructions  are  to  he  guided,  and  which 
ve  hereafter  to  he  expanded  into  a  consecutive  system,  within 
»hich  will  be  compacted  all  the  facts  and  circumstances  con¬ 
nected  with  the  general  subject.  Bearing  in  mind  these  inti¬ 
mations,  our  readers  will  now  cast  their  eye  over  the  following 
paragraph. 


•  HfK.kcr’s  Keel.  Pol.  H.  V.  §  71. 
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Not  oul)  is  Uie  moral  law  indelibly  iinpreatieil  uu  the  iiuihU  g£  tbe 
Jews,  but  we  liiid  them  htriviug  to  form  their  hociul  life  uceurdiiw  t§ 
it :  yet,  tiu*  i^'iusuiility  of  the  Iniy  *  always  oversoiinds  the  voice  ahkh 
is  heard,  as  well  from  the  depths  of  his  own  heart,  as  from  thesunmuti 
«kf  Sinai ;  and  vainly  for  him  were  the  commandments  of  the 
«'Ti«;raven  on  stone.  It  is  an  tindeniahle  fact,  that  the  Jewish  j)euple 
iM'came,  in  the  hand.^  (»f  Providence,  the  means  of  sustainine  that  part 
nnd  i^entiine  creed  of  a  sinjjlo  and  omnipotent  God,  which  bad  been 
j^adually  h»st  in  the  other  nations  <»f  the  etirth  amidst  the  increase  rf 
iiiinioralitv.  litit,  it  i,v  equally  i'vrtaiu,  that  thnf  stnm  fashumed  thfir 
(tail  after  their  own  idea.  In  their  rude  stnblmrnnesH,  their  pride, 
and  pn>fonnd  i'ontein])t  for  other  nations,  the  Jews  wanted  a  natUnal 
i'totl,  and  they  f'onnetl  one  for  thansehes.  The  hienirchy  of  the  Leritn 
was  }4radiudly  ctmtirmed  by  hiws,  emanating  f  rom  sacerdaUil  infiuvKt ; 
and  the  Almighty  Jehovah,  strong,  |M)werful,  and  severe  in  his  puahh- 
luents,  seemed  in  the  eyes  of  the  priests  a  necessary  authority,  u  ordfr 
to  bridle  the  stubborn  and  selfish  ptnjple.* 

In  the  same  |)seud(>-])hilosopbic  spirit,  we  are  immediately 
nfierwards  informed,  that 

*  The  Jewish  people  is  important  in  an  universalh'  historical  pobt 
of  view,  not  only  la'caiise  the  moral  regenerator  of  nuinkim^ 
from  it,  but  also  In'caiise  the  hierarchy,  as  artificially  formed  among 
the  Jews,  furnished  a  pattern  for  that  spiritual  power  which  gave  so 
reinarkalde  a  direction  to  the  middle  ages.' 

Nuw,  in  the  iirst  place,  wc  must  confess  that  we  cannot  com- 
preheiul  the  lu'cessity  for  mixing  up  neologistic  explanations 
of  the  Ohl  i'fstament  history  with  Wetures  on  German  li- 
teialnre;  nnd  next,  we  must  he  allowed  to  enter  an  uncoropro- 
inising  prott'st  against  the  gross  impropriety  of  which  the  l^ec- 
turer  is  guilty,  who  has  obtruded  these  weak  and  haaardoas 
speculations  in  a  scheme  of  youthful  training.  It  is  plainly  in- 
timate<l,  that  the  Jewish  economy  was  a  system  of  priestcraft; 
that  the  tlieociacy  was  a  tiction  of  the  hierarchy,  invented  for 
sidlish  or  political  ])urposcs; — a  hoKl  arlitice,  the  legitimate 
antecoilent  of  that  Papal  domination  which  darkened  the 
middle  ages  of  Kuropean  history.  If  we  understand  the  import 
of  the  preceding  extracts,  (and  if  we  are  mistaken,  we  shall  be 
happy  to  be  undeceived,)  we  learn  from  them,  that  the  Al¬ 
mighty  Jehovah,  as  represented  in  the  Levitical  formularies, w a 
merely  ‘  national  God  ’,  ‘  fashioned  after  the  idea  *  of  the  sace^ 
dotal  leaders,  and  sid)scrvient  to  their  influence.  Wc  dare 
say  tliat  there  are  not  a  few  individuals  to  whom  all  this  may 
appear  highly  ingenious,  evincing  a  freedom  from  antiquated 
prejiulices,  and  tending  to  titc  li^'ration  of  the  iniml  arid  the 


m 


•  'Phis  desigi::itit»n  In  long^  to  an  hypothesis  which  >nll  Ik*  notie<d 
hereafter. 
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jiffi^Mtion  of  its  powers.  We  quarrel  with  no  man  for  his 
opinions,  hut  we  olniin  the  privilege  that  we  allow;  am!  while 
irf  do  not  tlis])ute  the  right  of  Dr,  Muhlcnfols  to  hohl  and  to 
ivovr  these  sentiments,  or  any  other  that  it  may  please  him  to 
adopt,  we  contend  most  strenuously,  that,  holding  such  senti¬ 
ments,  and  undisguisedly  inculcating  them,  he  is,  according  to 
what  we  liave  been  accustomed  to  consider  ns  right  views  of 
these  tilings,  likely  to  lead  astray  those  whom  he  has  under- 
uken  to  instruct,  and  therefore  very  unfit  for  the  situation  witli 
wliicii  lie  lias  been  entrusted. 

It  can  scarcely  be  needful  or  expedient  to  submit  these  re¬ 
veries  to  an  argumentative  lest.  Between  our  renders  and  our¬ 
selves, — between  the  great  body  of  our  countrymen  and  our¬ 
selves, — there  is,  on  these  points,  no  difference  of  opinion. 
Nor  has  the  Professor  sustained  his  mischievous  views,  by  even 
ihe  pretext  of  logical  or  analytical  deduction.  These  wild 
neologisms,  then,  arc  sutticieiitly  met  by  a  plain  exposure  of 
their  character  and  tendency,  and  by  a  quiet  reference  to  the 
letter  of  Holy  Writ.  The  Jewish  Scriptures  are  cither  simply 
true,  or  an  enormous  falsehood ;  nor  is  it  to  be  forgotten,  that 
the  invalidation  of  their  spiritual  and  supernatural  character 
and  sanctions,  must  shake  to  its  very  foundations,  the  whole 
structure  of  Christian  faith. 

Less  objectionable,  but  tinctured  with  the  same  false  colour¬ 
ing,  is  the  attempt  to  exhibit  the  various  sections  of  Jewish  his¬ 
tory  as  written  under  the  predominant  influence  of  poetic  feel¬ 
ing,  and  liable  to  the  casualties  of  poetic  composition.  This 
does  not,  indeed,  necessarily  imply  the  absence  of  truth,  but  it 
gives  shrewd  intimation  that  it  has  been  handed  down  to  us  un¬ 
der  very  questionable  modifications. 

*  The  Pentateuch,  at  least  the  first  and  the  greater  part  of  the 

wnnd,  is  a  grand  ejios  of  the  loftiest  character,  in  the  style  in  which  a 
child  would  sp(*ak  of  the  exploits  of  his  ancestors, — of  the  love,  and  of 
the  anger  of  his  father.  The  character  of  objectiveness  is  every 
where  apparent.  The  descriptions  of  the  plagues  in  KgTpt ;  of 
the  jiassagc  through  the  Red  Sea  ;  of  the  journey  through  the  deserts ; 
wt*  all  related  in  the  highest  epic  style, — the  wnole  being  overspread 
rith  activity,  and  as  much  cidraness  as  the  ungovernable  spirit  of  the 

p^ple  will  admit .  The  Old  Testumeiit  thus  appears  as 

Ml  epos,  composed  of  numberless  episodes.  One  great  idea  of  ctmseious 
drpendeno*  on  the  Almighty  Father,  who  most  severely  chastises  the 
chud  whom  he  most  loves,  pervades  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
l>egi lining  to  end.* 

Not  to  repeat  that  these  fantastic  subtleties  arc  wholly  at  va- 
naiice  with  tlic  design  and  character  of  the  Old  Testament,  we 
^uulJ  suggest,  that  they  are  founded  on  confused  theories  and 
prwoiK'cived  notions,  lii  one  respect,  we  can  have  no  objection 
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to  admit  the  existence  of  an  epic  character  in  the  historicil  I 
portions  of  the  Pentateuch,  inasmuch  as  they  are  moilels  of  ex.  I 
pressive  narration ;  hut  to  designate  them  as  a  ‘  grand  epos  of 
‘  the  loftiest  character  if  these  words  iinj)ly  any  thing  beyood 
an  ail'ected  and  unmeaning  tiourisli,  is  to  reduce  the  subllaie 
aiul  simple  verities  of  the  Mosaic  records,  to  a  level  with  the 
Uliapsotlies  of  ilotner  and  the  Shah  Nameh  of  Ferdousi.  The 
intrinsic  character  of  the  Pentateuch  is  connected  narrative, 
without  a  single  trace  of  epic  artifice:  consecution,  not  con- 
struction,  marks  its  details.  'To  talk  in  this  rambling,  ufilhaod 
style,  argues  something  very  like  an  entire  misapprehension  of  I 
the  primary  (jualities  of  composition. 

Nor  e^n  we  applaud  the  Germanizations  which  remarkahly 
characterize  the  historical  illustrations  introduced  by  our 
Author.  Waiving  the  animadversions  which  might  fairly  he 
made  on  his  admiration  of  the  processes  successfully  pursued’ 
on  the  ‘  Poman,  Jewish,  and  Northern  histories*,  hy  those 
desperate  anatomists,  Niebuhr,  l)e  \N  ette,  Gesenius,  and 
(leijer, — which  processes  arc  to  qualify  us  for  discriminating, 
(fHoad  the  above  annals,  *  between  mythology  and  actual  his¬ 
tory  — we  would  in  all  simplicity  inquire,  what  is  gained,  in  the 
exposition  of  facts,  and  in  the  estimation  of  their  causes  and  con. 
sequences,  by  running  fanciful  parallels  between  the  condition 
of  nations  and  the  stages  of  human  life.  As  an  ornamental  al¬ 
lusion,  or  a  transient  illustration,  it  may  answer  the  purpose  of 
wakening  attention,  or  gratifying  the  taste ;  but,  as  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  an  elaborate  theory,  and  the  frame-work  of  grave  in¬ 
vestigations,  we  must  consider  all  such  departures  from  the 
plain  and  straight-forward  course,  as  nothing  better  than  mis¬ 
chief-making  and  mystification.  What,  for  instance,  do  we 
gain  by  being  told,  that  the  ‘  marks  of  childhood’  are  clearly 
exhibited  in  the  character  and  history  of  the  *  calm,  contem- 
*  pLitive  Hindoos',  who  are,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  any  thing  ' 
but  *  contemplative.’  Dr.  Miihlenfels  confounds  the  preten¬ 
sions  of  ccrtiiin  classes  of  devotees,  with  the  characteristics  of 
the  nation. 

*  A  child  loves  to  play  with  flowTrs,  and  thus  the  poetry  of  the 
Hindoos  is  throughout  the  j>ootry  of  nature;  the  life  of  nature  being 
the  centre,  to  which  all  the  thoughts  of  the  Hiiuhsm  are  tunied.  A 
jMmsal  <»f  the  Sanmiala  will  Ik*  sufficient  to  convint^  any  i»ne  of  the 
truth  of  this  astK'rtion. 

•  ••••• 

‘  Wliat  renders  tlie  IIind(K»  historv  so  charming,  is  the  calmn€i^»  | 
peace,  and  truly  child-like  innocence,  which  overspn*:ids  the  charac^ 
of  the  j>eoT)le.  This  nation  may  l>e  likened  to  a  smiling  liohe,  vfith 
arms  extendtxl  towards  its  mother  Nature,  and  finding  no  delight, 
in  its  own  fanciful  dreams.  If  it  W  true,  as  it  is  probable,  that  the 
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£l^ptian  aiid  Cireek  wisdom  Howed  from  Indian  sources,  our  viow  will 

[hereby  still  further  confirmed,  for  the  Deity  most  easily  muuifests 
itielf  to  the  pure  and  infantine  mind.*  ^  j 

Verily,  all  this  is  astoundingly  absurd.  Where  are  we  to 
look  for  this  ‘  calmness,  peace,  and  child-like  innocence? * 
ibc  ambitious  and  intriguing  Bramin,  the  fiery  and  turbulent 
Rajpoot,  the  miserable  depression  of  the  inferior  castes  ?  In 
the  bloody  sacrifices  of  Kali,  or  the  savage  atrocities  of  infan-* 
ticidc  and  the  Suttee  ?  ‘  Children  love  flowers  ’,  and  a  ‘  |>erusal 

‘of  the  Sacontala’,  will  suftice  to  shew  that  this  child-like 
people  delight  in  ‘  the  poetry  of  nature.’  The  penisal  of  the 
Sacontala,  tlic  Mcgha  Dewta,  or  the  Vikrama  and  Urvasi,  will 
prove  nothing  more,  than  that  their  Author,  the  admirable 
Calidasa,  had  a  keen  and  exquisite  sense  of  the  beautiful  in  na- 
tare,  and  that  the  poetical  feelings  of  his  countrymen,  like  the 
poetical  feelings  of  men  of  other  countries,  were  intensely  inter¬ 
ested  in  rich  and  lovely  descriptions,  and  more  than  descrip¬ 
tions,  of  natural  objects.  The  Hindoos  have  taken  as  wide  a 
range  in  poetical  composition  as  most  other  nations;  and  the 
dramas  of  Bliavabuti,  or  the  epic  of  Valmiki,  are  as  little 
marked  by  the  peculiarity  in  question,  as  those  of  European 
poets  in  the  same  kind  and  degree.  • 

Having  thus  established  the  resemblance  between  the  child 
and  the  Hindoo,  our  Professor  proceeds  to  detect  in  the  Egyp¬ 
tian,  the  ‘  grown  child*;  in  the  Jew,  the  ‘  long*standing  guest 
of  the  h'gyptian  ’—a  guest y  however,  made  to  pay  rather  dearly 
for  his  lodging, — he  discovers  the  *  rude  and  stubborn  boy  ’ ; 
the  Greek  is  the  glorious  youth  ;  the  Roman  is  the  adult.  Our 
readers  will  judge  of  the  value  of  these  parallelisms,  and  of 
their  importance  in  the  business  of  education. 

In  the  impracticable  attempt  to  define  the  ‘  idea  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful’,  M.  V  on  Miihlcnfels,  as  usual,  bewilders  himself  in  ab¬ 
stractions,  and  at  length  entrenches  himself  in  a  citation  from 
the  celebrated — a  German  would  say  the  illustrious — Goethe, 
»hich  we  rc-quotc,  as  a  ‘psychological  curiosity’.  We  shall 
make  no  comment,  but  leave  it  to  the  consideration  of  our 
^ers;  simply  reminding  them,  1st,  that  it  was  addressed  to 
a  class  of  youthful  students ;  and  2dly,  that  the  translation 
®ust  be  trust-worthy,  since  it  is  given  by  an  accomplished  Gee¬ 
'll  ^ho  has  proved  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
l^nglish  language.  The  extract  is  from  the  novel  of  ‘  Wilhelm 
Meister*,  as  much  the  favourite  of  Germany,  as  ‘  Don  Quixote’ 
B  of  Spain. 

'  Beauty  creates  the  thoughts  of  the  soul,  as  though  they  w'ere  a 
I  of  colours ;  its  sentiments,  as  a  union  of  all  tones  ;  its  life. 
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HM  a  mcliKiions  sutig,  which  soothes  all  sorrows,  softens  all 
ririfles  pule  fear,  crowns  all  love,  fills  all  space,  cures  all  wno^ ! 
or,  as  a  lo^Tly  imjigo  created  by  God,  as  if  he  would  ctmv  himt^' 
and  for  that  jmrpose  took  the  elements  of  the  human  worm.  Thf^ 
is  nothing  more  IxMutifnl  than  a  soul  w'hich,  without  poetically  cim, 
p^np  wi^rks,  forms  within  itself  and  creates  in  itself,  the  besntlfitl. 
The  heautiful  unites  all  contrasts.  The  pure  man,  glounng  w-ith 
triolism,  desires  to  die  the  death  of  unostentatious  sacrifice, — and  W 
also  desires  to  seat  himself  calmly  with  the  Sacoiitala  among  thelots^ 
dowers,  beside  the  Ganges, — both,  lieaiuse  it  is  Ix'autiful.  He  loagi 
to  wander  in  freedom  afor  off — in  the  rustling  Alpine  forests— iri’’^ 
orient  tinged  with  the  colours  of  Aurora — in  all  the  lovely  pluoei  V 
the  earth, — and,  like  a  child,  in  his  restriction  of  home,  ho  a*inh« 
likeunsc  the  alnnle  in  every  lovely  spot — Imth,  because  it  Ls  l)eiutiful. 
Tluis  the  tnily  mindful  man,  modest  as  brave,  mild  as  powerful,  !o 
the  bloom  of  youth  or  decline  of  age.  filled  with  h(n>es  or  mcin(>ffei, 
chooses  for  himself  one  ideal,  which  in  a  hundred  forms  reveals  itidf, 
like  Bnihma,  ns  one,  as  the  rf trine,  in  the  image  of  the  beautiful.  ^ 

‘  In  **  the  iK-antiful  ”,  the  divine  speaks  by  images,  has  clothed  it»lf 
as  the  hnman  mind,  and  has  acquired  form  as  the  thought  intW 
word.  And  the  wise  conceive  in  it  the  Eternal,  and  revere  it  ai  m 
ligion  in  terrestrial  fonn.’  ^ 

In  this  extiact  from  the  most  popular  writer  in  Germany,  it 
appears  to  us,  that  the  commoti-place,  the  extravagant,  tht 
surd,  and  the  unintelligihle,  not  to  say  the  profane,  strive  f»r 
the  predominance.  Well  might  the  Professor  of  German  Li¬ 
terature  in  the  London  I  niversity  put  in  a  hypothetical  fora, 
the  hope  that  he  hail  been  *  so  fortunate  as  to  make  himself 
‘  clearly  understood  ’. 

TIicse  vagaries  of  the  Professor  are  the  more  to  he  regretted, 
as  the  unobjcctioiial  portions  of  these  Lectures  afford  uneqm* 
vocal  indications  of  ability  and  knowledge.  The  fatal  love  of 
generalization,  and  the  error  of  suffering  the  fancy  to  iiunule 
on  the  province  of  judgement,  have  materially  injured  the  value 
of  these  instructions ;  but  enough  remains  to  incre.ise  our  regfrt 
that  they  have  not  been  uniformly  written  in  a  spirit  of  simplv 
city  and  sobriety.  The  portion  which  describes  the  eOecl  of 
the  lleformation  on  German  literature,  is  vigorously  and  ablj 
written ;  and  the  following  striking  character  of  Luther—* 

‘  man  of  his  century,  the  great  reformer  in  whom  the  spirit  of 
‘  his  age  gained  a  distinct  form  * — is  eloquently,  though  ralbw 
too  wordily  given. 


*  If  moral  greatness  and  spiritual  worth  in  n  man  must  be  estinttflid. 
not  by  the  dazsiing  ipialities  which  ailoni  the  fashionable  hero  ufiw*' 
dern  times,  nor  by  the  quantity  of  learning  wliich  lies,  w 
dtn&d  capital  in  the  mind,  but  by  the  deep  larnestfiess  with  which  (W* 
the  source  of  all  truth,  is  sinight  after,  by  the  courage  with  whirt 
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effTT  tiling  most  dear  to  man  is  sncrifictMl,  in  the  combat  for  this  truth, 
^  the  union  of  mental  strength  and  enthusiasm,  and  by  the  exertion 
fit  tW*  energies  of  the  soul,  through  which,  at  the  call  of  the  inward 
Toicf,  the  palm  of  victory  is  merited  and  worn,— then  Luther  must, 
ht‘  termed  a  gri'at  and  lofty  character.  As  such,  he  belongs  to 
onh-rrsid  history — to  the  world ;  and,  in  this  view,  it  is  perfectly  indif- 
where  he  was  born,  or  what  language*  he  s|Hike.  Yet,  to  ttie  Ger- 
ooD  people,  he  is  es{>ecially  endeared,  because,  in  his  mind,  the  nobler 
joUures  of  their  national  character  are  vividly  reflected,  lie  was  coa- 
r^us,  humble,  and  iiersevering,  and  of  inexhaustible  mental  powers  ; 
grave,  yet  chet^rful ;  daring,  where  there  was  occasion  to  defy  the  foe ; 
but  conciliating,  when  he  met  with  a  repiuitaut  spirit,  and  magnaiii- 
■uuj  in  his  treatment  of  the  vanquished.  Intrepid  and  undaunted, 
tid  proud  in  the  armour  of  his  belief,  did  he,  a  |M)or  and  private  man, 
rich  uiilv  in  faith  and  love,  defend  himself  before  the  splendid  assem¬ 
bly  at  ^Vo^ms,  and  fearlessly  assail  the  papal  power.  Against  Henry 
of  England,  his  zeal  was  equally  ardent,  sincere,  and  uncompromis¬ 
ing;  yet,  he  also  addrcvssed  both  the  Pone  and  King  in  conciliatory 
terms  from  a  wish  to  win  them  to  the  realms  of  truth.  II is  detrac¬ 
tor!  have  denounced  his  conduct  in  this  resj)ect  as  inconsistent ;  but 
tome  it  a|>|K*ars  perfectly  consistent  witli  his  vocation,  as  a  preacher 
•f  peace  and  concord.  J'veii  his  friends  and  admirers  seem  to  have 
rrprnacbed  him,  for  having  prepared  no  deep  and  wcli-digi*8ted  plan, 
and  far  allowing  himself  to  be  determined  by  momentary  impulse ;  yet 
1  am  inclined  to  regard  such  censure  as  the  highest  eulogy  on  his  in- 
^ired  chanicter.  llie  internal  Viuce  calls  to  him,  and  he  obeys  the 
calling;  audit  is  this  impulsive  force  of  spiritual  enthusiasm,  w'hich 
iaparts  itself  to  the  multitude  who  are  to  be  moved.  The  general, 
the  statesman,  the  legislator,  may  act  upon  prudential  and  well- 
digested  plans ;  and  yet,  how  frequently  the  work  of  human  intellect 
miscarries,  and  the  wisest  schemes  jirove  unable  to  withstand  some 
trifling  obstacle,  which  no  worldly  wisdom  could  foresee.  But  the 
nan  of  (tikI,  who,  like  Luther,  can  electrify  centuries,  and  bring  na- 
tisw  within  the  sphere  of  light — he  must  ol»ey  no  guide  save  that  in- 
■trd  voice  which  never  can  deceive,  lluniau  schemes  and  calculations 
ffircign  to  him  and  to  his  purpose.  He  s|)eaks  and  acts  solely 
^  impulse — but  the  impulse  is  divine  !  * 

It  rests  entirely  with  Dr.  Miihlenfels,  to  become  a  useful  and 
interesting  lecturer;  but  be  lias  imicli  to  unlearn  and  lay  aside, 
irw  want  of  compression,  Ids  rare  use  of  simple  statement,  his 
injudicious  refinements  on  circumstances  and  inferences  in 
themselves  plain  and  obvious, — these,  with  the  more  serious 
Wts  to  which  we  have  felt  it  our  duty  to  advert,  must  be  re- 
•t>iutcly  rejected,  before  either  his  mutter  or  his  manner  can 
***tiile  him  to  that  unqualified  approbation  which  we  should 
been  happy  to  be  able  to  award  to  his  labours. 


^'iL.  IV.  —  N.s. 
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Art.  VI.  The  Three  Histories.  The  History  of  an  Entliusiast  TU 
ilUt«»ry  of  a  Nunclialant.  The  History  of  a  Healist.  Bv  Mint 
JiUic  Jewsbury.  12mu.  pj).  322.  Price  Os.  London,  133(). 

K  think  so  highly  of  Miss  .It^wshury’s  talents  as  a  pro5« 

"  ^  writer,  tliat  we  wish  slie  would  not  write,  at  least  not 
publish,  poetry.  Not  that  she  can  write  any  thing  posjfu^- 
bad,  or  absolutely  not  worth  reading;  but  her  verse  rarely 
rises  above  a  respectable  mediocrity  *,  while,  in  prose  coiuj)osi- 
tion,  both  tlidactic  and  narrative,  she  may  fairly  claim  to  rank 
among  the  most  clever,  fertile,  pleasing,  and  instriiciive  writers 
of  the  day.  Her  “  Letters  to  the  Young”  arc  fraught  with 
that  practical  wisdom  which  can  he  gathered  only  from  exton* 
sivc  obscr\ation  ami  experience  by  a  person  habituated  to  self- 
reflection.  As  tlie  writer  of  fictitious  biography,  she  accom¬ 
plishes  by  stratagem,  what,  in  her  Letters,  slie  aims  at  more 
openly  ;  and  while  assuming  a  gayer  dress,  never  lays  aside  the 
character  of  the  instructress.  Her  contributions  to  the  Annuali, 
exhibit  a  power  both  of  conception  and  of  description,  a  live¬ 
liness  of  fancy,  and  a  versatility  of  talent,  which  have  often 
surprised  and  charmed  us.  In  tlie  volume  before  us,  however, 
slie  has  evidently  applied  the  collected  force  of  her  mind  to  a 
more  serious  and  strcnu(>us  elVort  of  skill,  and  has  drawn  more 
larg'dy  upon  those  stores  of  reflection  and  practical  knowled^ 
which  she  a]>pears  to  command. 

Thest*  'Three  Histories  are,  as  the  title  indicates,  sketches 
of  three  generic  descriptions  of  character,  hut  which  are  power* 
fully  indh'idual}::cd^  it  we  may  use  the  expression,  in  the  hero 
or  heroine  of  the  tale.  They  are  by  no  means  common-place 
cliaraclers  whicli  .Miss  Jewsbury  has  portraye^l  :  to  some  per¬ 
sons,  they  may  appear  unnatural,  precisely  because,  by  such 
persons,  they  would  not,  in  real  life,  he  understood.  \el,  it 
is  in  understanding,  and  in  knowing  how  to  deal  wisely  wilheo* 
thu  siasts  and  iionclialants,  in  the  incipient  stage  of  tlicir  chi* 
racter,  that  the  business  and  art  of  education  (much  abuswl 
woril !)  often  mainly  consist.  T'iiat  the  present  volume  wHl 
contribute  much  to  tliis  important  en<l,  we  scarcely  dare  hope; 
since  parents  and  teachers  who  might  derive  the  most  benefit 


•  We  might  almost  infer  fmm  Miss  Jcwsbnrv's  mottoes  and 
citations,  that,  intensely  as  she  may  feel  p<H'try,  she  has  no  very 
judgement  or  knowledge  of  it.  Her  favourites  seem  to  be,  nclt  to 
.Mrs.  Hemans,  Wordsworth,  Alaric  Watts,  L.  K.  L.,  Skeiity! 

Tom  Paine  written  sentimental  jxvetrv,  no  doubt,  hew'ould  have 
bis  admirers  among  us  ;  but  Miks  .Tewsbury  should  know  better  thw 
to  cite  a  writer  she  dares  not  recommend.  ’* 
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I  fjom  these  histories,  liave  seldom  leisure  or  inclination  for  the 
1  ffwlinjT  of  tales’.  Anil  as  to  the  trenerality  of  renders,  they  are 
\  {jttff  disposed  to  pay  much  attention  to  the  lesson  of  the  stoty. 

I  We  liave  known  Julia  Osbornes;  that  is  to  say,  individuals 

I  of  the  same  order  of  character,  who  would  have  hecn  likely  tx) 
fi-el  anil  act,  and  to  Ixj  acted  upon,  very  much  in  the  mantirf  of 
uur  Enthusiast.  And  we  have  known  Cecils  loo.  And  a  pain¬ 
ful  intt'i  esr,  such  as  is  wakened  by  recognizing  in  the  counte¬ 
nance  of  a  stranger,  a  likeness  to  the  features  of  a  beloved  child 
or  friend,  is  created  by  the  traits  of  resemblance  in  such  fic- 
lioa'J,  to  the  moral  lineaments  of  real  characters,  and  by  feel- 
'  ing  how  possibly  the  history  might  have  been  true  of  them. 
Perhaps,  we  cannot  say  any  thing  that  shall  speak  more  strong¬ 
ly  in  favour  of  tlic  talent  displayed  in  these  tales,  than  that  the 
painful  emotion  which  is  tlins  produced,  almost  overpowers  the 
[  pleasure  they  are  otherwise  adapted  to  impart.  The  interest  of 
a  tale  depends  chiefly  upon  the  excitement  of  curiosity,  in  order 


I  luwhicli  it  is  reijuisite  that  we  sympathize  to  a  certain  degree 
with  the  imaginary  personages  of  the  story.  It  forms  one  strong 
ohjiciion  against  this  class  of  works,  that,  deriving  their  chief 
ell’ect  from  the  alternate  excitement  of  curiosity  and  sensibility, 
they  tend  injuriously  to  stimulate  those  powerful  principles, 
without  producing  any  correspondent  moral  result.  It  is  due 
to  Miss  Jewshury  to  say,  that  she  has  evidently  been  anxious 
to  obviate  this  ohjeclion  as  far  as  possible,  by  rendering 
the  interest  of  the  story  subservient  to  the  most  salutary  con- 
nclior.s.  riiere  is  no  attempt  to  work  upon  the  feelings. 
Hail  the  stories  been  more  tragical,  they  would  have  interested 
us  less.  'J'he  second  story  is,  indeed,  deeply  pathetic.  But  it 
is  not,  after  all,  the  incidents  by  which  wc  have  found  ourselves 
chiefly  aflecled,  hut  by  the  history  of  the  development  of  cha¬ 
racter  and  the  tragedy  of  the  heart. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  give  an  abstract  of  the  several  Tales, 
hut  sliall  select  a  few  passages  illustrative  of  the  Writer’s  skill 
in  the  delineation  of  character.  And  first,  every  body  will 
know  Mrs.  Carhainpton. 

‘  Mrs.  Carhampton  liad  an  antiquated,  wholesome,  old-Knglish 
kind  of  n‘Rp»*ct  for  her  parish  pastor,  in  her,  however,  it  was  more 
than  ]HTsoiml  homage  rendered  to  personal  character — it  was  a  portion 
of  her  religion,  the  levilical  part  of  her  creed.  ITie  reverend  ” 
to  her  a  name  of  |)ower-.-a  sermon,  bomething  that  it  was  wrong 
I*  criticise  ;  all  doctrine  broached  from  a  pulpit  was  of  necessity  sound, 
to  her  appreliension  tiie  same — true  orthodox  gospel.  Iler  best 
(she  wa.s  of  the  olden  times  in  that  too)  hod  ever  been  reserved 
^  her  rector  ;  and  witli  just  enough  dilfereiice  of  their  rank,  her  next 
httt  at  the  service  of  his  curate.  She  W'as,  {lerhaps,  more  flattered  by 
Hr.  Hampton’s  encomiums  un  her  dinners,  for  he  l>eing  rich  was  Uu* 

k  K  2 
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iut>rc  (Arofounii  critic;  yet  tlie  rcvert'iid  Mr,  i/urcgrcve  Imii  ^vcf 
M^ilh  ah  corilial  un  invitation — aa  wunn  a  welcome.  But  whemivt^ 
<le4lh  U'  one  tutl  the  departure  of  the  oilier  of  thcKC  ^entlemeui  the 
rector  uuil  curate  U'came  iilciililieil  in  Mr.  IVrcVj  her  clerical  fediaxs 
uudexwent  a  change,  that  not  being  addicted  to  inetaph\>(ival  yiiUW> 
tiehj  khe  fuiltxl  to  unalyst*  and  comprehend.  It  would  have  Ixts  pa. 
triHiiige,  if  the  gr.ive  geiitlennuihood  of  his  denortincat  hud  nut  ii. 
^pirinl  sumethlng  which  would  on  the  other  Imiui,  liare  been  fear, 
that  his  dignified  urbanity  inspirtHl  a  counterhidance  of  sincere  iatetra 
;uid  liking.  Hhe  ctiuld  not  vtmture  upon  quite  such  good  jukea,  oc 
quiit*  such  haig  liistorics  of  her  own  pniceiiliugs  aud  opinions,  viib 
the  taciturn,  unpretending,  yet  high-styled  man,  wliom  she  now  callol 
her  pastor;  but  she  caught  herself  ]Hiying  unwonted  heed  to  hii  ifw 
marks,  which  in  the  midst  of  their  simplicity,  generally  enshrined 
some  thought  at  once  adajited  to  his  hearer’s  comprehension,  and  ret 
calculated  to  do  her  giM.d.  At  her  grand  dinners,  when  the  Udilt 
sighed  bemnith  its  load,  a  mahogany  Athts,  bearing  a  world  of  hak, 
Hesb,  and  fowl,  Mr.  Percy  wius  nut  to  be  liad ;  but  the  friemlly  call  in 
a  umruing,  or  the  social  visit  in  un  evening,  was  often,  and  us  it  seoin* 
ihI  with  pleasure  awarded.  The  fact  was,  iVlr.  Percy’s  humility  and 
content  were  the  entire  growth  of  ])rinciple ;  by  nature  he  was  {innid 
aud  higb-spiriti^l,  not  so  much  in  the  outer  us  the  inner  man,  and 
there  yet  lingered  a  height  uliout  his  manners,  that  rather  rc|xdliHl  than 
eiieoiiruged  elaborate  attentions  on  the  part  of  his  rich  jiarishiuaen. 
Hut  giH»d  Mrs.  Carliampton  was  not  to  lx*  resisted ;  patronage  was  out 
of  the  fpiestion,  but  kind  she  would  be,  and  kina  she  W'os  in  cVerj 
way  that  she  durst.'  pp.  [V2 — IVi. 

The  last  days  of  this  good  old  lady,  *  were  at  once  toucli* 

*  ing,  edifying,  and  amusing.*  This  may  sound  a  strange' de¬ 
scription  ;  but  nothing  is  so  strangely  *  composite  as  human 
iiuture. 

‘  Slie  had  always  pridc*d  herself  on  lieing  what  slic  termed  a  good 
liver;’*  but  her  religion  liad  Ihh.'!!  a  \vholesome  prejudice,  rather  than 
an  enlightened  and  enlivening  jirinciple ;  every  sermon  rvas  to  her,  JS 
we  have  seen,  “  true  orthmlox  gosjH‘1 she  had  never  reasoned,  thit 
]H'rhaps  M  as  as  well ;  but  it  was  not  so  w  ell  that  she  had  never  re- 
fleeted.  If,  however,  she  had  inncli  to  h*am,  and  more  to  unlearn,  she 
had  the  tnic  ti'achable  spirit;  and  when,  during  her  long  illness,  she 
was  brmight  to  apprehend  that  there  is  but  imr  true  orthodox  goqiel, 
she  rrceiriHl  it  intti  an  “  honi'st  and  go4Hl  heart,'*  held  it  fast,  and  died 
with  it. 

*  Therefore,  to  any  proud,  doubting,  self-wille<l,  self-tormenting,  i^ 
more  highly  ndiiunl  )»crsoii,  her  closing  scene  might  linvc  aifbrded  whfi- 
cation,  tis  shewing  the  peace  in  which  thev  wbt»  arc  spirituftHy  Ihtit 
child(\Mi  can  ]ia'is  unto  that  unknown  world,  w'hich  to  the  niibolicv* 
is  shrowdi'd  with  clouds  and  thick  darkness.  Vet  the  mingling  ofn** 
tunil  character,  and  old  habits  and  aHS4X'iutions,  not  infrequently  g*'** 
A  gentle  tinge  t»f  the  ludicrous  to  her  most  serious  diNCourse 

*  “  Julia,  my'  love,”  (tliis  was  her  last  s]K!t'cli,)  “  come  and  wndto 
me,  but  don’t  bring  me  any  book  but  the  Bible;  1  usi'd  to  think 
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StffDionfi  vtfry  Hne, — but  I  can't  do  with  any  btKly's  sermong  tH>V 
Mr.  Pcrcy‘3 — but  that  i«  no  fiiult  of  hia  ;  when  Aeah  and  heM 
then*  is  nothing  like  a  verse  out  of  the  Bible.  I  oi^en > thank  CfoA 
nertily  for  haring  given  it  us  in  versea;  for  when  one 'geta  a^ 

NViliiy  crrnture,  just  at  the  ])0)nt  of  death,  one  can  manage  to 
l«f  I  verse,  and  you  know,  hm»,  fulratioii  is  very  often  putuki  a-aingid 
wrse.  but  I  am  sadly  afraid  you  will  get  to  love  the'worSilitn^ 
««ih— bless  you,  iny  love  I  I  wish  when  I  am  g<me,  1  conld  aend^y^ 

I  pitrdian  angel  to  keep  watch  over  you,  for  i  am  sure'  y(m*ll'iieed 
•it*«-you  so  young  and  made  so  much  of  by  people ;  but  den%‘  Idve/ 
btlirve  4tU  that  yon  hear.  Mind  your  soul  above  every  thing  my  dear 
cbiid,  h»r  though  you  are  so  clever,  and  will  have  this  h(Hige,^and  the 
firden,  and  the  fields,  and  the  two  crofts — forty  acres  of  lainh  and  the 
W  that  was  got  off  them  last  summer,  all  in  your  own  power— for  I 
ihin't  let  Mr.  Mortimer  be  your  master,  though  I'm  sure-  he'll  be  n 
idnd  friend->-an(l  nine  thousand  pounds  in  the  three  per  cents*, ‘  and 
twelve  more  in  the  five  pi*r  cents. — yet  for  all  this,  iny  dear  Juliu,  you 
must  come  to  die,  and  dying  is  no  such  easy  matter,  unless  you  have 
the  rod  luul  the  staff — r«ul  me  the  twenty-thinl  tisalm,  love,  and  then 
dmw  that  curtain  ami  give  me  a  kiss,  for  I  should  like  to  try  to  sleep 
I  little, — this  talking  tires  me  siully.**  ' 

‘  Julia  did  as  she  was  desired  ;  but  the  sleep  that  followed  was  not 
t  little  (»ne.  Tlie  slumber  was  never  broken,  for  in  it  the  kind,  sim- 
pk-hearted  spirit  passed  into  eternity.*  pp.  KKl — 111. 

We  are  afraid  that  we  cannot  contrive  to  give  a  fair  view  of 
the  character  of  the  heroine — the  enthusiast ;  but  the  following 
passages  will  enable  the  adept  in  these  mutters  to  form  some 
idea  of  it. 

‘  "  I  wisli  I  loved  home,*’  (said  Julia,)  “and  had  the  strong  domes¬ 
tic  feelings  that  you  have.  1  wish  I  had  no  future — no  dreama,  no 
romance ;  or  rather  I  wish  that  romance  were  reality." 

‘  “  3Iy  dear,  charming  friend,  reality  contimiully  possesses  nimaiice; 
affection  is  a  reality,  homo  is  a  reality,  uature  is  a  reality — whatiUeed 
of  dreams  to  fasliioii  brighter 

‘  “  \oiir  mind  is  dreadfully  healthy,  Cecil." 

‘  “  And  till  latterly,  yours  was  just  :is  delightfully  so;  Julia,  yoa 
Wc  changed  your  style,  of  study,  and  it  has  done  you  no  good:  do 
throw  those  iuteiise,  ureamy,  passiouate  Germans  away." 

‘  “  Treason  I"  replied  Julia ;  “  they  have  opened  to  me  a  uew  world, 
unlocked  a  new  s})herc  of  existence."  '  p.  Co. 

•  •  •  •  ♦ 

'  Julia  (lid  not  yet  know  the  w'orth  of  affection  ;  of  one,  that  sanctified 
^  the  bonds  of  nature,  is  capable,  even  in  a  homely  guise,  of  triumph¬ 
ing  over  every  vicisaitiidc  of  circumstance,  every  wayw'ardness  of  cha- 
and  of  adhering  to  its  object  **  through  evil  report  and  good 
'*^t,”  faithful  uiito  death.  She  had  loved  hen*  grandmother  when 
dive,  and  lamented  her  now  ahe  woa  no  more  ;  hut  never  having  had 
htt  donifstic  feelings  made  a  aoiiroe  of  intellectual  improvement,  or 
in  anv  war  with  her  hnagination,  the  cnergiea'of  her  heart 
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)iud  Koim^what  uier^Hl  themselves  in  the  energies  of  her  uuderstttiidiQ|. 
Kiiiil  ami  utfectiuuale  to  all,  she  liad  yet  Oirly  learned,  |>erhaps  luved, 
to  liw  alone ;  to  carry  on  tw<»  existences  at  once,  the  hidden  oike  eftW 
sjarit,  and  the  outward  one  tlemunded  by  surroundin|(  thin^  and 
sons,  (lood-huuioured  toleratitm  may  subsist  w  ith  a  most  cordial  w««t 
of  inti'rest,  and  none  but  the  individual  hiuisidf,  know  how  vast  Ut 
snuce  that  si‘parut(*s  liim  from  others,  and  even  at  times  from  him^, 
N\'ithuut  being  u  bat  cinild  correctly  l>e  termed  religious,  Julia 
that  strong  seiisi*  of  duty  w  hicb  answered  the  moral  |mrpose  of  a  hediM 
of  thorns  ;  it  kept  her  pri»ud,  daring,  enthusiastic  spirit  witldu  bouuo^ 
mid  made  her  timid  of  wounding  lier  conscience.  Therefore,  in  Me 
sense  she  deserved  to  have  it  said,  in  tiie  epitaph  phrase,  that  she  hsd 
Ikvii  **  an  excellent  daughter,  a  steady  friend,  and  a  kind  iieighhoar"; 
but  the  degrtH'  of  feeling  which  had  accompanied  this  ]H'rforinaiice  <i{ 
her  ndutive  duties,  was  another  thing.  It  had  Ikh^ii  sutheient  to  rei> 
der  her  tolerably  c(»ntented  w  hilst  obliged  to  live  in  retirement ;  but 
now’  that  she  was  fret*,  it  w  as  not  strong  enough  to  reconcile  her  to 
retnaiii  there. 

‘  'I'o  re-quote  her  own  words,  slie  j)ined  again  **  for  the  lm*sthin(( 
World  id  society,  where  mind  is  king ;  for  living  interconrsi*  with  the 
great,  the  gav,  and  tlie  gifted  ;  for  access  at  w  ill  to  what  is  various  uhI 
splendid."  When  circuniNtances  elfected  the  teiiqnirary  fulHlmeut  of  this 
w  ish,  and,  from  a  life  of  seclusion,  she  eniergetl  into  one  that  iaiiii*led 
the  pursuits  of  literature  with  the  gaieties  of  f;u.hion,  the  change  aU^ 
lutely  intoxiaited  her  intellect.  She  regarded  every  incident,  })ermiR, 
])hice,  and  thing,  tlirough  the  medium  of  her  imagination,  and  lhat 

*  Transformed  for  her  the  real  to  a  dream,  * 

('lothing  the  palpable  and  the  familiar 
W'ilh  golden  exlialations  of  the  daw’ii.*  pp.  112—114. 

Years  pass  aw  ay  :  w  c  ni  eil  not  .say  bow  ibcy  w  ere  pa-ssed,  but 
tbe  result  is  expressively  indicated  in  the  following  portrait* 

‘  The  change  came  at  last  ;  suhtilly,  silently,  as  the  shadow  steak 
over  the  dial,  suhtilly,  silently,  hut  leading  on  to  darkness.  Lore  and 
amhition  woke  her  mind  from  its  first  sliH*p,  reflection  and  disappoint¬ 
ment  aroused  it  from  its  last.  Novelty  at  length  grew*  old ;  excite¬ 
ments  ceased  to  he  exciting  ;  as  the  veil  once  fell  from  nature,  and 
disclosed  enchantment,  so  now'  the  shroud  fell  from  the  w'orW,  and 
revnded — death.  Tired  of  the  sparkling  sameness  of  her  movement*, 
\*an’  them  how*  she  would,  she  first  sighed  for  a  new  life;  then,  pbT*i* 
cnlly  weary  of  living  constantly  at  high  pressure,  she  dreamed  next  of 
a  quiet  one  ;  vexed  in  the  end  with  crowds  and  compliments,  the  first 
selfish,  the  last  hollow,  she  iM'gan  to  yearn  after  a  life  of  affi'ction,— to 
dream  once  more  of  retirement,  and  derotedness — and  Cecil  ?  In 
cisc  j)rois»rtioii  to  the  growtli  of  her  dissatisfaction  with  herself  and  ok 
around  her,  grew  her  estimation  of  him,  her  fond  reveries  of  the 
and  vague  liojies  for  the  future;  her  love  was  like  the  liasil  tree,  that 


Shot  from 


grew  and  grew,  and  brighter  green 
Its  bouiihs  tliaii  she  before  had  sc*en.’ 


Frwii  different  cau.ses,  and  in  a  le^s  happy  manner,  tdie  began  •• 
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M  ii^s  Jewsbury’s  Tftree  HUlorits, 

(«rlf  fiHith,  i^TAiii  to  live  alone,  to  Ik?  to  herself  l)oth  law  and  Impnlseir 
,0(1* whilst  mixing  as  usual  in  society,  to  have  an  inner  and  separate 
fifjtrnce  ;  hut  it  was  now  the  oxistenct?  of  sadness.  Neither  was  Julia 
iHthout  cares  and  anxieties ;  in  a  literary  cart'er,  as  in  every  oth^r, 
tliffe  ^rrew  no  thornless  roses.  Success  made  her  timid,  and  she  who 

wrote,  literally  because  she  could  not  help  it,  with  huoyant  coiifi- 
dfoce  in  powers  that  few  acknowkslgetl  and  scarcely  one  niiderstood, 
ii0Wthat  all  s])okc  to  praise,  wrote  in  doubt  and  self-distnist,  and 
itHild  have  called  her  hoiH's  and  fears,  an  indistin{^iishahle  throng." 
Mental  exertion  \vas  no  loiigt'r  an  instinct,  but  an  effort ;  there  was  an 
imNsion  of  |)owvr,  hut  a  diminution  of  pleasure ;  there  came  the  look¬ 
ing  befiire  and  after,  the  lalxair  of  comparison,  the  dread  of  failure, 
the  distaste  to  rivalry;  an  awakening  perception  that  the  unattainable 
wauld  always  exist ;  a  delight  certainly  in  ^\•hat  had  been  acquired,  but 
ifeforish  desin'  always  to  ucfjuire  more.  Then  fame  (using  the  word 
in  the  mere  [Mipular  sense)  was  liecome  tangible,  something  to  lie  8iH*n, 
iml  felt,  and  nndersto<Kl ;  its  etherial  as|)cct  wis  g<»ne,  it  mis  no  longer 
I  brijrht  mystery  like  the  stars  ;  or  like  the  wind  freighted  with  melotly 
iod  fragrance,  a  celestial  and  impalpable  element ;  hut  by  comparison 
I  common  thing,  the  birth  of  common  life.  It  might  he  calnilated, 
weighed,  measured,  and  debated  upon  ;  it  consisted  in  !>eing  Imikt^d  at 
with  cariosity,  in  Ik'ing  talked  and  written  about,  and  the  materials 
that  went  to  its  eom])osition,  were  the  notice  of  superiors,  the  homage 
of  equals,  the  envy  of  inferiors,  and  the  hatred  of  rivals.  She  felt,  too, 
ih*t  her  intellectual  integrity  was  gone ;  that  her  mind  was  a  mixtMl 
imagt*  of  gold  and  clay;  that  she  loved,  sought,  enjoyed,  desired  no  one 
thing  entirely  for  its  own  sake  ;  that  meretricious  jjleasures  had  weaned 
her  from  simple  ones ;  that  in  seeking  happiness  hy  means  of  excite¬ 
ment,  she  hud  not  only  failed  of  her  aim,  hut  exhausted  at  once  the 
strengtli  tiiat  ;,hould  have  sufficed  for  a  long  life.  Her  imagination 
nnn  clung  to  her  for  the  same  purpose  that  a  aeiiion  follows  its  victim, 
to  hlnckeii  and  to  desolate  with  wild,  unreal  fancies.*  pp.  12t). 

*  “  All,  what  is  genius  to  woman,*’  (it  is  Julia  herself  who  thus 
XTites,)  hut  a  splendid  misfortune !  What  is  fame  to  woman,  hut  a 
(kzzling  degradation  !  She  is  exposed  to  the  pitiless  gazi*  of  admira- 

U«n ;  but  little  respect,  and  no  love,  blend  with  it . To  my  liettcr 

takte,  praise  is  dust  and  ashes ;  yet  I  cuniiot  live  without  it . A 

Bun  may  erect  himself  from  such  a  state  of  desjMmdency  ;  throwing 
all  his  energies  into  some  great  work,  something  that  shall  beget  fur 
him  jK'rpetual  benediction ;  he  may  live  for,  and  with  posterity.  But 
a  woman’s  mind — what  is  it  ?  A  woman — what  can  she  do  ?  Her 

ii,  after  all,  only  another  heart.  She  reveals  her  feelings  through 
b.T  imagination  ;  she  tells  her  dream,  and  dies.  Her  wreatn  is  not  of 
burel,  Imt  of  roses,  and  withers  ere  it  has  been  worn  an  hour.”  * 

Some  of  these  expressions,  and  the  passionate  sentiment 
^liicb  they  breathe,  are  worthy  of  Mad.  de  Stael. 

The  history  of  the  ‘  Nonchalant  *,  narrated  by  himself,  is 
tliat  of  a  youth  of  keen  sensibility  and  sanguine  temperament, 
'*ho,  partly  owing  to  mistaken  treatment,  partly  to  the  wiles  of 

•  crafty  villain,  imbibes  the  slow  poison  of  scepticism,  and  is 
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Miss  Jewsbury’s  Three  Ilhfories. 


plunf^ed  by  misfortune  into  a  state  of  helpless  pyrrlionism  and 
universal  disgust. 

*  I  should  never  have  born  a  Nonchalant,  had  I  not  first  been  a  wvp- 
tic  ;  and  I  scarcely  think  I  should  have  l>econie  a  sceptic,  if  those  wfto 
instructed  me  in  religion  had  remembered  that  I  possessed  atfectiaot 
and  reason,  no  b^s  than  conscienct',  and  that  in  the  child  there  existed 

the  rudiments  of  manhood . 1  was  not  at  first  indisiMMed  to  believe, 

but  the  way  in  which  my  natund  inquiries  were  repulsed,  independ* 
ently  of  wounding  my  feelings,  gradually  induced  an  impression  thk 
my  iuth(‘r*8  ojunions  would  not  liear  ch»se  inspectiuiii  and  that  the 
cluirge  of  presuin])tion  brought  against  me,  was  only  a  feint  to  shield  a 
temler  cause.  This  was  an  audacious  and  unwarnuitable  conclumoa; 
but  it  was  very  flattering  to  pride,  of  which,  unfortunately,  I  had 
much.  Tliere  was  another  misfortune  in  my  circumstances.  Befure 
niv  mind  was  thoroughly  imbued  with  doubt,  and  poisoned  by  dia> 
gust,  (’hristianity  was  never  presented  to  me,  as  a  system  ixisseaaiug 
any  m.igiiificeiice  or  amplitude  of  character  ;  as  fitted  to  rouse,  exalt, 
anil  iwcupy  the  powers  of  the  mind  ;  as  giving  scope  to  the  affectioni, 
opi'uing  new  fields  for  the  exercise  of  imagination,  and  while  com- 
inanding  reason  to  tiike  revelation  as  its  guide,  leaving  that  very  reaMiR 
a  wider  sjdien*  of  action  than  was  otherwise  possible  to  it.  The  reli¬ 
gion  1  saw,  had  neither  lengtli  nor  bread  ill.  The  grave,  the  shmod, 
the  dying  nature  of  all  around  me,  death  in  its  multiform,  perpetml, 
ever-present  usjiect,  the  reign  of  grief  and  evil,  the  tremenaous  Uom 
of  the  wicked,  the  terrors  of  an  (Omniscient  Judge — these  were  the 
statements  continually  and  arbitrarily  jiressed  on  me,  with  so  little  re¬ 
ference  to  any  sublime  ami  cheering  contrasts,  that  fear  Ixiwcd  down 
my  spirit  ;  and  even  in  the  spring-time  of  youth,  1  nuiurned  over  mj 
iinmortulity.' 

This  is  but  too  true  a  representation  of  a  common  case. 
M  ilh  tl:e  best  possible  intentions,  many  parents,  in  ibeir  an.xiety 
to  enforce  religions  duties  upon  the  conscience,  fail  altogether 
of  conveying  a  genuine  impression  of  the  true  nature  of  religion 
as  ‘  a  tendency  to  blessedness* — a  ‘  seeking  for  glory,  honour, 

*  and  innnortaiity.*  Children  are  assured,  it  may  be,  in  tones, 
and  wiili  looks  that  seem  to  belie  the  assertion,  that  ‘  wisdoms 

*  ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness.*  Ibit  of  what  nsc  is  such  doc¬ 
trine,  if  Religion  is  made  to  assume  in  their  eyes  an  asirectof 
gloom,  and  the  whole  pathway  of  life  is  converted  into  the  val¬ 
ley  ot  the  shadow  of  death?  To  the  harassed  and  wearied 
mind  ol  one  who  has  long  been  conversant  with  the  real  cares 
and  sorrows  of  life,  Religion  may  wear  a  welcome  and  winning 
aspect  wlien  viewed  as  a  comforter.  The  physician  is  welcomed 
hy  the  patient.  Rut  cliildron  neither  want  comforters,  nor  lil® 
doctors.  *1  hey  are  happy  in  the  spring  of  their  faculties,  and 
in  the  glow  and  play  of  their  afVeclions.  Religion  would  take 
them  up  in  her  nnns  of  love,  and  bless  them,  if  her  well-mean¬ 
ing  votaries  would  hut  sntier  the  cliildren  to  come  to  her,  and 
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^  (Hrhid  them,  in  conse(|uonce  of  a  mistflken  corKH'plSon  of 'hrt 

cliiinictcr*  * 

Scepticism  is  a  raorbid  state  of  the  reasoning  powers,  whieh 
iliuosl  always  originates  in  a  decay  or  blight  of  tlic  jiAcclions* 
Xliure  is  such  a  tiling  as  a  natural  tendency  to.scepticism,tUi 
pcixais  of  dull  imagination  and  delicient  sensibility.  But  it  b), 
in  neaeial,  un  ac<]uired  habit,  involvuig  a  love  of  uiicerlainty,  us 
i  (itnusliiiig  the  apology  for  indecision  or  imlitTerenoe.  This  is 
fliollY  iiniiatnral  to  the  youthful  mind,  which  asks  but  little 
#nil<>nce  to  stimulate  its  active  pursuit  of  all  that  is  true  or  fair. 
Doubt  is  intolerable,  when  the  aftections  are  interested  in  the 
r»-5trlt;  and  slender  evidence  will  often  satisfy  us  on  the  side  of 
out  hu|>es.  But  when  religion  has  failed  to  engage  the  affec- 
a'ujs,  and  to  make  its  claims  understood  by  the  heart,  the  con¬ 
science  will  not  be  long  in  devising  expedients  that  may  secure  it- 
I  !^f against  disturbance  by  unwelcome  truths.  In  such  cases, how- 
mr,  scepticism,  though  nut  on  that  account  the  less  criminal,  is 
to  be  view(>d  and  treated  as  a  morbid  action  of  the  intellectual 
fucultks,  symptomatic,  rather  than  pritnary  ;  and  the  only  cure 
for  it  is  that  which  shall  restore  the  an'cctions  to  their  proper 
dtercisi'. 

We  cannot  pursue  the  story,  hut  we  must  make  room  for  the 
following  beautiful  description  of  Italy  and  Home. 

'  **  And  I  too  am  in  Italy  !  *’  Tliero  were  other  glorious,  and  in 
'W  n'spccts  iii(»rr  attractive,  cities  for  me  to  visit ;  but  ns  if  with  a 
jifft^ntiment  that  there  dwelt  my  fate,  my  imagination  conccntmtiHl 
all  Italy  in  Home.  1  traversed  the  country  with  the  feelings  of  a  boy 
i  and  an  enthusiast.  It  was  the  vintage  time  ;  the  creaking  of  the  wains, 

!  dowly  (lragg»‘d  along  with  their  luscious  loading  of  grapes,  td  me 
■  vttned  musical ;  and  how  lovely  the  wide,  shining  plains,  tiiat  realised 
i  tin*  flehmism,  and  laughed  with  plenty— the  cities,  rising  thn nigh  the* 
j  vtpfmms  air,  bright  labyrinths  of  building  —  "  the  oHvc-sahdallcd 
Afhniiiie.”  stretching  its  dim  line  afar — the  sea,  basking  on  the  ^horb 
ft!  placid  lirigiit  ness —the  air,  imprt'gimted  with  light,  huiWOny#  Jrfid 
I  'dar — the  brrghttst  flowers,  common  as  uTcds  elsewhere — whllst'bVl^ 
j  U  hung  a  sky  so  Idiie  and  beaming,  that  it  seemed  to  love  whut  It 
1  '^.cuuo}»ie(V— ^aiid  the  sun  tjo  majestic  in  his  uprising  and  in  bid  going 
^n,  that  fancy  might  likep  him  to  Deity  blessing  the  land,  aud  by 
brightness  pronouncing  it  “  vyry  good  **. — Well  did  u  gifted  frWtid, 
’^ting  from  Italy,  obserye,  “  AU  nerc  is  more  like  fiction  tlum  truth.**. 
At  last  T  approached  Kotne ;  my  eye  was  disaprointed,  fyr.thc  cam- 
is  nothing,  except  to  the  miiraf'barc,  level,  and  desolate-— with** 
villas,  without  orchard^,*  baring  no  harvest,  except  of  broken  ^ 
''thiTs.  shattered  cntablatiife^  rtliticd*  teihptes,  rent  tombs  oi’orgrownl 
ivy, — Nathre  herself  seems  to  haVc  sunk  into  th6*  lienee ‘hnd 
‘^otness  of  ag«,  and  ‘Tesignikl  to  ttmri  'the  task  of  adorning  Hofrte!* 
After  a  little  time  I  was  satisfled  that  it  sliould  lie  so ;  fhe  riotous 
'itiriance  of  agriculture  would  only  have  rend»*fed  the  eampagna  more 
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inrlHiicbijly.  bociiubi*  Ions  in  i-luiructcr  with  the  fallen  fortuncb  of 
eternal  city.  Its  ilesolation  sinaned  as  natural  as  that  the  Innly  shoild 
dei-av  Mhvn  iu>  longer  tenanted  !>y  an  aniniutinj»  soul.  It  may  seett* 
very  seluH)l-l)oy  jilirase,  hnt  1  was  at  home  among  the  remains  of  oU 
Ilonu%  and  the  ci*nlein|dation  of  them  strengthened  my  mind.  Tbr 
galleries  of  the  A^iliean  hewihh'red  nu  ;  St.  IVter’s  oppresst'd  m«  with 
a  night-jiiare  of  ^plendollr  ;  the  paintings  and  sculpture  of  nuHleraaml 
ancient  art,  made  delight  a  j)ain,  hy  revealing  to  me  the  unattaiuaLle: 
-phut  to  sit  ainung  the  ruins  t»f  the  jiahices  of  the  CV'&ars  —  to  slaaJ 
beneath  the  shadow  of  the  (loliseiun,  and  sec  the  moon  “  fill  up  th^ 
gaps  «>f  centuries,”  so  tempered  majesty  with  melancholy,  a  seine  uf 
might  with  a  calm  tenderness,  that  1  hcpin  to  assimilate  the  iKJoplt* 
whotmee  assemhletl  there,  with  my  favourites  the  (ireeks,  in  their  #ld, 
and  for  ever  jnist  days. 

*  The  eainjiagnii  was  my  delight  :  for  there  I  could  tMnmect  finJiiig 
with  thought,  and,  in  living  with  the  dead,  live  for  and  with  loyscU, 
SCO  visions  and  tlrcain  dreams.  There  was  one  quiet  retreat  that  1 
especially  h»ved,  the  ruined  shrine  of  the  nymph  Kgeria.  In  the  aidr 
t»f  a  small  hill,  hare  as  the  rest  of  the  plain,  the  ruins  of  the  temple 
enter,  like  an  arllfieial  grotto,  and  are  partially  clothed  with  foliage. 
A  little  murmuring  river  has  its  source  in  the  interior  of  this  still  r^ 
cess,  and  trickles  from  the  urn  of  a  small  hr(»keu  statue  of  a  youug 
river-god.  'riie  walls  are  «»vergrown  \\  ith  tender  plants  ;  and  iu  a  hti( 
day,  tlie  .shade  of  this  etsd  haunt  invites  <»ne  tii  sit  beside  the  fountain 
and  re]>ose.  Only  a  little  of  the  walls  of  Home  are  seen  ;  and  except 
the  Olaudian  aqnetlnet  in  the  distance,  a  seret'U  of  hills  on  tlie  horiloii, 
and  a  solitary  cottage,  nothing  diversifies  the  scene.  I  used  to  visit 
this  HwtH.*t,  but  simple,  j)lace  verv  frequentlv,  in  (»rder  to  escajie  fitm 
the  tumult  and  throng  of  tin*  city*'  ]>p.  227 — 2«‘i(h 

Tluj  Koalist  is  a  line  jxirtrait  in  striking  and  instructive  coii- 
Irast  with  the  Nonchalant. 

*  It  is  true,  Uiehard  Winton  had  a  pnjfound  contomjit  for  senti- 
ment,  or,  t(»  s])e;ik  more  accurately,  did  imt  know  the  meaning  of  it 
lie  recognized  nothing  that  did  not  come  ninler  the  head  of  duty;  a*i 
whilst  he  had,  us  we  liave  .seen,  a  hidden  store  of  passion  ;uid  encTg) 
tliat  creatures  of  mere  emotion  cannot  conceive  of,  it  was  all  wiimc- 
crated  to  action,  such  species  of  action  ns  his  understanding  could  ip 
pr«»ve.  The  encouragements  necossarv  to  winiker  charactow,  vert 
trouhlesome  to  him  ;  smiles  and  sympathy  ^deusi*d  him  as  little  iw  con¬ 
tradiction  and  rcpnrachcs  annoyed  him.  \  ct  he  was  not  ungtMitle  in 
his  demeanour,  not  deficient  in  tecling;  his  determined  pt'rscvcranc* 
and  leonine  energy  were  perfectly  quiet ;  he  could  love  t4K>,  hut  onlf 
thnmgh  his  understanding ;  and 'let  the  admission  derogate  from  iht 
interest  of  his  character  how  it  may,  he  was  incapable  of  being  »al>“ 
dued  hy  soul-engrossing  tenderness.  lie  was  not  to  Ik.*  caress^,  but 
one  to  Ik*  esteemed  and  trustoil  hy  his  friends — fidlowcd  and  oU'ytd 
hy  his  th’pendents  ;  lie  was  so  in  his  sphere,  and  would  have  l)et*n  »» 
in  an  equal  measure,  had  that  sphere  Wen  a  kingdom.*  pp-  2?!,  4- 


lltC  Adtentures  of  Hailm  Tat, 


<»»  Vonni^  man  ",  jaid  IMr.  Winton,  **  1  despise  no  snfTering.  Tlie^ 
tortures  derived  from  the  imagination,  arc  not  imaginary 


^wenld  they  were!  Hnt  I  do  and  will  despise  the  spirit  of  gh»rying; 
fnthftin  proofs  of  power  and  signs  of  snperioritv,  and  whiA,  eveii 
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nhrn  jiw^ikencd  to  a  moral  consciousness  of  their  folly  and  enl,'r(^- 
ftnies  to  minister  to  itself.  Sir,  men  may  talk  as  eloquently  as’  they* 
conci'rning  rnine<l  minds  and  broken  ht*nrts  ;  but  unless  there  hi' 
vhvMCid  disnise,  the  human  lK*ing  is  contemptible,  who  dtH’s  not,  in 
ilcgrtH*,  lift  himself,  or  rather,  snHor  Pnwidence  to  lift  him,  out 


(faiiY  state  of  desjiondeiicy,  however  low.  Melancholy  is  totally  op- 
?<i»sed  to  greatness,  to  n’lisoii,  to  religion.  No  man  ever  achicx  •0.1  any 


IbiniT  n’(»rth  talking  alnuit,  however  superior  his  intellect  to  begin 
with,  who  had  not  in  general  a  healthy  state  of  spirits,  resulting  from 
•I I'.aiul  full  of  employment,  and  a  head  not  above  it*.  You  cannot 
finn*  .Alnrtin  Luther  in  a  fit  of  sadness  liecause  the  leaves  that  are 
.TTfii  in  spring  turn  yellow  in  antnmn  ;  nor  Can  you  fancy  laird  ('hat- 
ham  jir.iving,  like  one  of  your  favourites,  to  he  a  ‘  a  dinid  leaf  *,  or  ‘  a 
>wift  cloud  ’,  to  fly  with  the  west  w'inii,  not  for  the  sake  of  seeing  the 
wtirlii,  hut  in  order  to  bt»  unconucious  and  passive  !  '* 

‘  “  Mr.  Winton,  you  are  unjust ;  you  do  not  understand  us.  People 
who  regard  only  the  surface  of  things,  may  be  luqipy :  the  jiresent, 
vrith  its  ])assing  jiagcantry,  contents  them  ;  but  those  who  pierce  below 

that  surface - **  „ 

*  “  And  refuse  to  pierce  the  clouds  almve  them  interrujited  the  de- 
tfrmiiicd  antagonist,  cannot  very  well  help  being  luchrymase  mcm- 
Iwm  of  scK’iety."  '  pp.  2(10,  7* 


The  genius  and  the  strong,  niascnline  sense  which  these  ex¬ 
tracts  display,  will  justify  the  attention  we  have  bestowed  upon 
a  volume  of  Tales.  W  e  are  not  jvartial  to  tliis  mode  of  con- 
'C)ing  moral  and  religious  instruction ;  hnt  those  who  will  not 
listen  to  discourses,  must  be  taiiglit  in  parables. 


Art.  VII.  The  Adventures  of  Hotirn  Tu’i,  a  Romance.  Tnmslated 
from  the  Persian.  By  Duncan  ForlK*s,  A.AI.  4to.  I^ndon,  1R30. 

^pHE  administrators  of  the  ‘Oriental  Translation  bund*  are 
proceeding  w  ith  energy  and  skill.  They  have  already  given 
to  the  I'an  opean  pid)lic  a  considerable  number  of  works,  vary- 
i  'g.  uf  course,  in  worth  and  interest,  but,  in  their  combination, 
iinhodying  a  mass  of  information  of  no  little  iin])ortancc  to  the 
iiujiiirer.  The  list  of  nuhlications  in  active  preparation, 
r'‘omises  an  extensive  and  valuable  addition  to  the  stores  al- 
ffady  made  accessible  ;  and  we  sliall,  probably,  put  our  readers 
tn  possession  of  llie  complete  catalogue,  by  such  brief  sketches 
®‘tlie  entire  series,  as  may,  with  very  slight  trespass  on  our  usual 
arrangements,  shew  what  has  been  done  in  this  department  bv 
managers  of  the  liberal  and  well-applied  ‘  Fund’  to  which 
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wc  ;ive  iiulehteJ  for  the  very  singular  composition  inni  he* 
foro  us. 

I'lie  collection  of  hhistern  tales,  known  under  the  title  of 
T/iv  Arahhtn  Niifhts  Enicrtai/imenis,  contains  a  fair  pr(>|)oiu 
tion  of  stories,  interesting  in  themselves  and  in  their  cin  uoi. 
stances;  well  constructed  in  tlieir  fable,  rich  and  expressive  in 
their  details,  fraught  with  strong  and  consecutive  incident,  and 
hv  no  means  deficient  in  the  higher  qualities  of  romantic  fiction. 
'I’heir  value  as  illustrations  of  oriental  manners  and  modes  of 
thinking,  has  been  universally  acknowledged;  while  the  mngic 
atul  demonology  which  form  the  ground-work  of  some,  and  the 
<lecoration  of  others,  arc,  in  general,  skilfully  introduced,  ami 
powerfully  managed.  The  very  excess  of  these  excursions  into 
the  regions  of  wild  fancy,  is  in  kecpingwitli  the  character  of  the 
narr.ilive;  hut  they  arc  not  often  sutiered  to  become  cxcesswe: 
they  selih)m  go  beyond  just  limits,  and  the  fairy-creed  of  the 
age  and  country  is  always  kept  in  view  as  supplying  the  rule 
and  canon  of  legitimate  invention.  The  same  remarks  are  ap¬ 
plicable,  though  with  less  of  laudatory  criticism,  to  other  collec¬ 
tions  of  iictilious  narratives  popular  among  the  tribes  of  Asia, 
lint  to  the  ‘  Romance  ’  now  in  our  hands,  a  different  character 
must  he  assigned:  it  is  an  affair  ahnostof simple  extravagance,— 
spirited  indeed,  arul  occasionally  of  bold  invention,  but  its  pre¬ 
vailing  distinction  is  an  incessant  striving  after  the  wild  and 
marvellous,  without  those  connecting  and  qualifying  touches 
which,  in  the  *  Arabian  Nights*,  make  the  im])robable,  plausible, 
and  the  impossible,  attractive.  Here  are  few  picturei  of 
I'.astein  life,  or  exhibitions  of  Asiatic  character  and  associa¬ 
tion,  hut  a  series  of  adventures,  rising  in  wonder  and  wilder- 
inent,  until  the  last  difficulties  are  triumphantly  overcome. 
Sueh  as  it  is,  however,  it  is  exceedingly  po))ular  wherever  the 
Persian  language  is  spoken :  in  India,  is  usually  made  a  text¬ 
book  for  learners,  and  the  Translator  strongly  recoininendl  iti 
adoption  in  this  country  for  that  purpose,  in  preference  to  the 
(julistan.  Since,  then,  the  adventures  of  llatim  hold  so  highi 
rauk  in  native  estimation,  and  since,  if  not  of  distinguished  ex¬ 
cellence,  it  is,  at  least,  a  curious  and  rather  interesting  spec*- 
men  of  Kasterii  taste  and  feeling,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  fiir- 
nisli  a  general  outline  of  the  fable,  and  an  example  or  two  of 
the  composition. 

The  hero  himself  is  by  no  means  a  fictitious  character, 
ben  IMiaid  hen  S:i*id,  was,  towards  the  close  of  the  sixth  cen¬ 
tury,  chief  of  the  Arabian  tribe  of  Ta’i,  inhabiting  a  district  of 
\  emon,  or  Arabia  Felix,  lie  was,  says  Meidani,  an  Arab*^ 
author  of  the  twelfth  century,  ‘  liberal,  brave,  wise,  and  xic* 
lorioiis :  w  hen  he  fought,  he  conquered  ;  when  he  plundered* 
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I  ‘carrknl  oft';  when  he  ^va^)  askci),  he  gave;  when  he  shot  his 
j  ‘arrow,  he  hit  the  mark;  anil  whomsoever  he  took  captive,  ho 
I  ‘  iiberalcil/  The  writers  of  Ambia  are  profuse  in  his  praise, 
j  lib  name  is  a  synonym  for  liberality,  and  it  is  usual  to  compli* 

I  juenl  a  generous  |>crson,  as  the  llatim  of  ike  day.  It  is  of 
him  that  the  welhkiiown  anecdote  is  told,  that  the  1‘aiiperor 
of  ilic  Greeks,  having  sent  an  envoy  to  obtain  a  horse  of  uii- 
cuiutnon  excellence,  the  ‘  generous  Arab’,  who  had  received  no 
pitvious  intimation  respecting  the  object  of  the  einbasny,  wasjo 
\  i'ompieteiy  without  the  means  of  giving  it  an  hospitable  recep- 
1  lion,  us  to  be  actually  destitute  of  materials  for  a  dinner;  and 
*  in  order  to  prepare  a  suitable  entertainment  ibr  his  illustrious 
I  ‘guest  and  his  attendants,  he  had  no  other  resource  than  to 
‘cause  his  favourite  horse  to  be  killed  and  roasted  on  the  occa- 
I  ‘sloii.  This  was  accordingly  done;  and  after  the  feast,  the  am** 
‘bassador  stated  his  master’s  wish,  “  It  is  too  late”,  replied 
‘  llatiin ;  ‘‘  the  horse  has  been  killed  for  our  repast.  When  you 
‘arrived,  I  knew  not  the  object  of  your  journey,  and  1  had  no 
‘other  food  to  oft'er  you.’”  It  is  the  less  to  he  wondered  at  that 
bediould  be  thus  liberal  of  his  horse-flesh,  since  the  romance 
I  describes  him  as  offering,  not  only  his  horse,  but  himself,  to  a 
j  hungry  lion,  whom  he  happened  one  day  to  encounter  in  his 
:  )>ath.  Luckily,  the  lion  was  determined  not  to  be  outdone  in 
!  courtesy,  and,  after  sundry  bowings  and  scrapings,  and  rub- 
j  bings  of  the  head,  marched  oft*  to  his  lair.  On  another  occa** 

[  sion,  having  begged  off  a  milch  doe  from  the  ravening  maw  of  a 
!  wolf,  the  latter  very  naturally  required  something  by  wayiof 
I  substitute,  and  llatim  ‘  cut  away  the  flesh  from  his  own  thigh  *, 
to  illay  the  animal’s  appetite.  This  chieftain  lived  before  the 
I  time  of  Mahomed;  but  his  descendants,  when  about  to  fall  bo* 
fore  tlie  Moslem  sword,  saved  themselves  by  pleading  the 
!  merits  of  their  great  ancestor,  and  eventually  became  followers 
\  of  the  prophet. 

I  After  an  Introduction  containing  a  brief  account  of  the  pa^ 

I  rentage,  education,  and  merits  of  llatim,  the  romance  t  com** 

I  menccs  with  the  story  of  Husn  Banu,  the  daughter  of  a  weakhy . 
i  merchant  of  Khorasan.  Driven  from  her  home,  and  stripped 
I  of  her  property,  by  the  villany  of  a  dervise,  and  the  injustice  of 
■  the  king,  she  retires,  with  her  nurse,  to  the  desert;  where  she  is 
i  miraculously  directed  to  the  *  treasure  of  the  seven  regions  *,  of 
j  wliich  she  avails. herself  to  build  a  city,  and,  ultimately,  to  un* 

j  ‘leceive  the  king,  and  punisli  the  *  dark-minded  dervise.*  The 

main  story,  or  rather  the  seven  enterprises  which  make  i  up  the 
imrrative,  turn  upon  the  lady’s  disinclination  to  matrimony,  and 
the  necessity  consequently  imposed  upon  all  her  suitors, .  of 
ghing  satisfactory  answers  to  the  following  ^  questions ’  or 'pro¬ 
positions 
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1,  What  I  saw  onre,  I  lonj»  for  a  scconJ  timo. 

2.  Do  ^ood,  and  cast  it  iijion  the  waters. 

Do  no  evil:  if  you  do.  such  shall  you  meet  with. 

4.  lie  who  speaks  llie  truth,  is  always  traiujuil. 

5.  Let  him  hrin*^  an  account  of  the  mountain  of  Nida. 

li.  Let  him  produce  a  pearl  (like  that  which  you  possess,  he. 
ing)  of  the  size  of  a  duck’s  e^*?. 

7.  Let  him  hriu<;  an  account  of  the  bath  of  Hadgard. 

The  Prince  of  Khaizim,  Munir,  obtains  tlio  ])ortrail  of  Husn 
Thinu,  falls  dee]>ly  in  love,  and  presents  himself  to  the  ork 
ginal,  who  proposes  to  him  the  seven  enigmas  for  solution. 
Munir  leaves  her  in  despair.  \\  bile  he  is  resting  under  .i 
tree,  and  shedding  ‘  tears  as  copiously  as  the  showers  of  e»rly 
‘  sj)ring\  luckily  for  him,  Ilatim  'I'aT  passes  tliat  way,  iiu|iures 
concerning  his  request,  and  tmdertakes  to  fulfil,  in  his  behalf, 
the  conditions  of  his  com iship.  Ilatim  then  visits  Shahabad. 
the  city  of  llusn  Ihinu,  has  an  interview  with  that  lady,  and 
covenants  with  her,  that,  in  the  event  of  his  succeeding,  he  is  to 
have  the  power  of  bestowing  lier  on  whomsoever  he  may 
please,  lie  sets  forth,  and  learning  that  the  first  words  pro- 
]K>undod  are  the  exclamation  of  a  man  who  inhabits  the  desert 
of  iiawaiihi,  goes  forward  imtil  lie  encounters  the  nation  of  the 
Ix-Mrs,  and  is  induced  to  marry  the  ilaughtcr  of  the  bear-king; 
taking  care,  how’cver,  to  ascertain  that  the  lady  is  of  luiman 
form  and  dispositions.  After  six  months  arc  elapsed,  he  cravei 
leave  to  proceed  on  his  search,  and  his  wife  presents  him  with  a 
charmed  ]>earl,  which  gets  him  snhseijnently  out  of  many  a 
scrape,  lie  next  walks  into  a  dragonV  belly,  and  escapes  only 
to  fall  into  the  clutches  of  a  mermaid.  A  garden  of  enchant, 
incut,  tenanted  by  honries,  then  receives  him;  he  resists  tempta¬ 
tion,  is  stunned  by  a  blow  from  an  apparition,  and  wakes  in  the 
desert  of  llawaida.  He  tbere  meets  the  man  of  the  exclama¬ 
tion,  and  finds  that  he  too  had  been  transferred  from  the  gar¬ 
den  of  beauties  to  the  desert,  and  that  his  words  express  his 
desire  to  revisit  that  enclianteil  scene,  with  its  lovely  nymphs 
and  their  fair  queen.  Ilatim  enables  him  to  gratify  this  wish, 
and  then  returns  to  Shahahad. 

The  second  (piest  proves  a  more  complicated  business;  for,  at 
the  very  outset,  he  involves  himself  in  an  adventure  which  in- 
eludes  no  less  than  three  enterprises  of  no  small  difficulty,  one 
of  which  is  of  considerable  interest,  and  rather  tempts  us  to  an^ 
extract.  Suffice  it,  however,  that  he  ultimately  finds  the  second 
]>hrase  in  the  shape  of  an  inscription  on  the  dwelling  of  a  re¬ 
claimed  robber,  who  has  obtained  the  forgiveness  and  blessing 
of  I  leaven,  in  rcw  iird  for  his  benevolence  in  feeding  the  fish  of  a 
certain  river. 

In  the  third  adventure,  Hatiin  encounters  a  mysterious  being, 
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wliom  iio  follows  for  a  consiilcnihle  time,  witiu'ssin^  his  fearful 
ilohijr^  uiiilor  the  successive  forms  of  a  dra«»on,  a  serpent, 
a  lion,  a  hcautiful  female,  a  buffalo,  aiul  an  aged  man.  ‘In 
the  latter  shape,  tlie  Arab  ventures  to  cpicstion  the  dfOadful 
aiul  receives  for  answer,  that  he  is  *  the  *Andel'  of 
•  Death.’  His  bearing  towards  llntim,  however,  ts’ niUd^  rt/id 
he  unfolds  tiie  future  ih*siiuy  of  the  princo,  at  his  urgent  enl 
treaty.  The  Arabian  then  comes  to  the  desert,  where,  at 
the  heav« ms  and  the  earth,  and  every  surroimding  object  Arc 
of  ‘  a  dark  hui**,  the  ‘  abode  of  the  black  serpents.’  TIic  ne^t 
region,  of  ‘  brilliant  whiteness’,  belongs  to  the  white  serpents, 
iiie  succeeding  tract  is  green. 

*  I 

Mhititn,  aidnirt,  siirnioniited  a  fhonsand  perils  and  ditheulties  os 
hf  jtMirneved  tliroiigh  the  evergreen  regions,  and  at  length  he  arrived  in 
an  evtofidvc  tract  of  land,  which  to  him  seemed  to  l)e  all  wrapt  in 
iuncs,  and  this  lie  knew  to  he  the  Ited  Desert.  'I'hcre  every  object 
was  red  as  verm  ill  i<m,  and  ere  Ilatim  had  advanciul  many  steps,  the 
heat  became  so  intolerable  that  he  almost  lost  the  pow'er  of  WTilking. 

. When  he  hud  penetrated  ns  far  as  the  centre  of  the 

Hi'd  Desert,  liio  firc-hreathing  serpents  espied  him,  and  l>egnii  to  rear 
their  beads  aiid  crests  aloft  like  tall  trees.  From  their  nostrils  issutHl 
Ktroains  of  lluine  as  it  were  from  a  furnace,  and  with  tremendous  hissmg 
they  Hssailed  him  on  all  sides,  iiittmdiug  to  scorch  him  to  dotith,  and 
reduce  his  hones  to  aslies ;  hut,  owing  to  the  charmed  muhra  of  the 
liears  danglUer,  the  attack  of  the  snakes  fell  upon  Ilatim  like  a 
cum'ut  of  cool  water.'  ,, 

After  other  scenes  of  the  same  w  ild  cast,  lie  finds  the  editor 
of  the  third  exclamation,  in  the  person  of  an  aged  man,  hung 
up,  in  a  cage,  on  the  branch  of  a  tree  ;  and  learns  that  he  had 
l)een  deprived  of  sight  and  thus  encaged,  l)y  tlie  power  of  a 
girted  sage,  whose  benefits  he  had  repaid  with  ingratitude  and 
fntud.  lltitim  ])rocnres  the  *  flower  of  light,*  and  thus,  while  he 
solves  the  riildle  of  Hasn  Banu,  gives  sight  and  liberty  to  the 
old  man  of  the  cage. 

While  on  his  journey  to  the  city  of  Karasm,  in  pursuit  of  at/ 
answer  to  the  fourth  proposition,  he  finds,  gushing  from  the 
fool  of  a  mountain,  a  stream  of  blood. 

‘  Wearied  and  disappoiiiUMl,  lie  at  length  reHiimcd  las  journey,  and 
in  the  course  of  two  days,  his  attention  w  as  drawn  to  a  tree  of  uiwuuimon 
dze,  which  tow  ered  far  almve  the  surrounding  ohiects.  lie  quickly 
Ijoit  his  stej).s  tow  anU  this  stately  tree ;  hut  when  he  reached  it,  what 
an  appalling  sight !  To  every  branch  of  it  was  suspended  a  jiuroaii 
1‘^‘ad ;  and  at  the  fi»ot  of  it  was  a  lake  of  a  crimson  hue,  from  which  a 
stream  of  Idood  issued  in  the  direction  of  the  desert.  Hatlm  wit  down 
uuileriioath  the  tree,  and  viewed  with  wonder  and  awe  the  spccticlc 
l^forc  him  ;  when  all  at  once  the  deadly  sileiict*  of  the  jdace  was  broken 
I’y  a  pyal  of  laughter  from  the  suspended  heads.  He  started  up'  in 
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ttJifald  imWiiishment,  for  to  him  it  spcnicd  iittrt*ly  unaceountolilo  Viut  ^ 
huuian  hcud>.  severed  from  the  IhhIv,  »h<YuJ(l  still  preserve  their  rmbk 
faculties.  With  no  Iokk  wonder  he  snw  that  the  hltnnl  conatantlv  flgved 
into  the  lake  from  the  opened  veiiu  of  those  hi'adK.  In  det*p  reAectien 
he  was  considering  how  to  unfold  this  fearful  mystery,  when 
was  attracted  hy  the  head  wlilch  stcKid  highest  on  the  tri'C.  xL* 
moment  he  Indield  the  enchanting  smile  i>f  llmt  angidic  conutcDflaei, 
he  felt  as  if  his  soul  w(Uild  quit  its  frame,  ami  senseless  he  fell  upon 
the  earth.  After  s<ime  hours  liis  recollection  was  restored,  ;miJ  hciai 
up  wondering  within  himself  what  could  have  htvn  the  caust‘  of  au 
strangt*  an  occurrence,  and  why  so  many  beautiful  damsels  had  been 
doomed  to  so  cruel  a  fate.* 

1  latim  was  by  no  moans  the  man  to  leave  this  puzzling  exhibition 
until  he  bad  obtained  the  key  to  the  mystery.  He  found  a  snujt 
spot  on  the  hanks  of  the  sanguine  lake,  and  was  adjusting  himself 
for  his  night’s  nap,  when  a  strange  alteration  passed  over  the  scene. 
AVhen  the  last  gleam  of  twilight  had  given  ])lace  to  darkness, 
the  heads  dropped  into  the  lake,  whieh  was  ifistantaneonsly 
transformed  into  a  gorgeous  palace  with  couches  of  splendid 
onmmtMit  and  a  throne  of  gold.  A  train  of  heaiiteoiis  damsels, 
led  by  one  of  transcending  beauty,  entered  the  hall,  exhibiting 
to  the  wondering  eye  of  the  Aval)ian  prince,  the  heads  which 
erst  hung  on  the  branches,  but  now  attached  to  bodies  of  ex- 
fjuisite  form,  'rhe  song  and  the  dance  were  succeeded  by  the 
feast,  and  1  latim  w  as  invited  to  partake,  hut  refused  without  a 
satisfactory  explanation;  this  is  not  given,  and  with  the  6rsl 
streak  of  dawn,  the  wiiole  apparatus  sinks,  and  the  beads 
spring  upwards  to  their  old  station.'  On  tltc  following  night, 
Hatim  is  summoned  into  the  presence  of  the  (pieen ;  hut  when 
lie  plunges  into  the  lake  to  reach  the  throne,  the  whole  pageant 
vanishes,  and  he  finds  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  dreary  waste, 

1  leru  he  wanders  in  despair  until  he  is  met  hy  a  benevolent 
sage,  who,  after  much  dissuasion,  conveys  him  to  the  neighbour- 
luH>d  uf  tin*  lake  and  the  portentous  tree.  After  (he  tisiwl 
routine  of  diiliculties,  he  climbs  to  the  branch  where  hangs  the 
liead  of  the  (jueen ;  hut  no  sooner  has  he  reached  it,  th.in  hw 
head  is  divided  from  the  hotly,  and  while  the  latter  falls  into 
the  lake,  tlic  former  swings  lovingly  side  hy  side  with  ihc  lady. 
Of  course,  on  the  following  night,  he  shares  in  the  general 
enchantment,  though  not  so  far  as  to  regain  the  recollection  of 
his  pniper  imino  ami  condition.  Here  he  would  have  reniaincd, 
cnntt*nted  and  liappy,  a  head  by  day,  and  an  enchanted  man  by 
night,  hut  tliat  the  sage  again  came  to  his  aid,  restored  him  I® 
self-knowledge,  and,  finding  that  his  love  was  not  to  he  conquered, 
enabled  him  to  pass  unharmed  through  a  series  of  thc'toughwt 
possibk*  diabitrivSy  and  ultimately  to  niarrv  his  unrivAllcd  Zarin- 
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Hut  we  are  getting  ^omewlint  tii'ed  of  all  this;  and,  having 
done  enough  in  the  way  of  citation  and  description  to.shew  oiir 
iQtilers  how  Persians  and  Arabians  amuse  themselves,  we  shall 
content  ourselves  with  briefly  pointing  out  the  explanation  of 
the  remaining  *  questions,*  The  fourth  is  answered  by  the  liis- 
tory  of  a  man  who  extricates  himself  from  the  consequences  of 
his  crimes  and  errors  by  simply  speaking  the  truth.  The 
mysteries  of  the  ‘Mountain  of  Nida’,  refer  to  the  singular 
manner  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  a  neighbouring  city  are  suc¬ 
cessively  summoned  to  their  last  home.  The  ‘  pearl  in  size  like  a 
'  (lack's  egg  ’  is  obtained,  and  the  perilous  encliantinents  of  the 
‘  Bath  of  Badgard  *  are  successively  encountered.  Husn  Banu 
is  united  to  the  Prince  Munir,  and  Hatiin  retires  triumphant  to 
bis  kingdom  and  his  queen. 

'  Such,  the  faint  echo  of  departed  days. 

Still  sound  Arabia’s  legendary  lays.' 

Such  are  the  tales  in  which  the  Arab  story-teller  delights  to 
revive  tlie  memory  of  the  heroes  of  the  ‘  olden  time  *,  ami  such 
are  the  wild  imaginations  which  are  in  the  East,  at  this  very 
hour,  delighting  all  classes,  from  the  divan  of  Eastern  princes, 
to  the  camel-driver  of  the  desert. 


Kit  VIII.  Afi  Enquiry  into  the  Doctrines  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Church,  in  Eight  Sermons,  preached  before  the  University  of  Ox-» 
ford,  in  the  year  1830.  At  the  Lecture  founded  by  the  Rev. 
John  Bnmpton,  ISI.A.  By  Henry  Soames,  ^I.A.  8vo.  pp.  xxvii. 
478.  Oxford,  1830. 

IT  is  high  time  that  our  brethren  of  the  Establishment  should 
^  come  to  some  adequate  and  maintainable  conclusion  on  the 
subject  of  tradition.  T'o  us,  they  appear  not  only  to  lx?  ham¬ 
pering  themselves  with  multiplied  and  inextricable  diiliculties, 
but  to  be  quite  aware  of  the  awkwardness  of  their  situation, 
vithout  the  ability  to  summon  up  firmness  and  decision  enough 
to  meet  the  dilemma  in  the  only  effectual  way.  ‘  If  we  mistake 
‘  nut  the  signs  of  the  times  is  the  plain  language  of  the  learn¬ 
ed  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  in  his  Illustrations  of  Ecclesiastical  His¬ 
tory,  *  the  period  is  not  far  distant,  when  the  whole  controversy 
‘between  the  English  and  Homan  churches  will  be  revived, 
‘tnd  all  the  points  in  dispute  again  brought  under  review.  Of 
‘  those  points,  none  is  more  important  than  the  question  respect- 
‘Ing  Tradition:  and  it  is,  therefore,  most  essential,  tliat  they 
'  vho  stand  forth  as  the  defenders  of  the  Church  of  England, 
*  sWuld  take  a  correct  and  rational  view  of  the  subjectr— 

‘  in  short,  which  Was  taken  by  our  divines  at  the  Reforma- 
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*(li  (ill  <l«>rrtriu'n  to  lii«  I it  urill  tii«vrf 
|Mil  Hm’  (|ii<iMioii  iiiiott  till*  i««no  ;  niul  \vr  fi  r|  iiiiUr*  niirr  tliM  ik 
iimmI  initl  lilirrnl  n  in.in  nn  l>r,  Knyn  willi  on  fotlftQthii 
Ivi’l  iloU  lln«  >0'^  oT  liowovri  ^porioiiM,  U 

IiiihUmIMhIo  U\  llir  Wo  liiivo  mOio  Ihut  (| 

uoiitii  Mitl  1)0  voiVf'o«v  (o  imorilnin  \«tl)i  <iMfUnrtn 
\vloii  (lio  trill  '  vioHii  *  111  tlioQp  riirrllrnl  iiirti  tiit^'lil  Ito. 
lio  irtiiriiiliotoil.  (liAt  llir  Uorm loiilioti  wnn  a  fompH 

oiiIpiI  IniiuniMiiin,  oiiil  (hiM  it  wnn  minnloil  ivilli  a  proAt  iltMtl  tit 
■  Into  piiliry.  ivoiMly  oi«(loiit,  iinii  rrrlrAi;i«tirAl  iliiiAtKin 
Tlioro  wan  KniitowliAt  lri«  iiT  llii'  liolil,  ImoaiIi  litiront|irntft{liti| 
iloiiliMfi  oliirli  ili«linfjni«liril  tlio  in^iirfjrnrv  of  liUtliori  Atnl 
noinowlitil  innio  nl'  tlir  rfilrnliitin^  iitiil  •inliari'viriit  Apiril  whlfti 
-;(ivniiiril  mT  n»>:il  uiloi  I'ri  riu’o  rind  ol’  vrwll'd  itltoroA|4,  fltjifi 
nrro  rullod  I'm  liy  tlio  rxim'iiry  ol'  llio  tinir,  Dmiil  of  ItmovA 
lion  II rii  <ilr;oi^rlv  nn\rd  no  ivilli  nn  lionr«l  roniirtion  of  thr 
orrr««)(V  ol  rlinn^o  ;  rind  iiliilo  tlio  niiti  doi iptiirnl  dortrilir«  ol 
Uoiiir  ivoro  irjorfrd,  loo  niiirli  ol'  lioi*  ininoripliti'nl  rttitAl  Wni 
I rt Atnrd,  Nm*  lirivo  tlio  •»nroi’««oiA  of  tlio«o  riiiiiioiit  tiiPn  nl 

miv*  mot  llitM  i|nr«lion  iiilli  Niilliriml  rlriiinoMu,  llooltof  tlr 
lliioo  'riAilitioni  to  lio  •*  ( >1  diiitinroo  tiiAdo  in  tlio  prttti0  hC 

*  ( 'III  i«lt<ni  loli^ion,  I  Hltdilivlirtl  nilli  tliiit  iiiitliority 

*  t'liiul  Initli  loA  to  lii«  rlnindi  I'ln  ninltrii  indiHoiriit  ;  Atiil  in 

*  tlnit  ronvidri iilion  irnnl««ito  to  lio  oliirt  vi’d,  till  liko  iiiitllofity 
'  «ro  iiiit  rind  i oriHonnlilo  oriioto  to  rillot  tliriii.  »So  tliAt  (mill 

*  tioioi  ri'i‘lo«ji.i‘jiirrd  nio  not  iiidriy  niid  in  fiioAH  to  lio  ^linkdi 
•oil’,  iM’i’riiMo  flio  inirntom  ol  lliriii  ivrio  iinn.*  riiin  i«  liy  in» 
nioiinv  divlinrily  Klritod,  lio«l i  irtodly,  it  niny  lio  lirililo  to  kui 
H^^lil  oli|orlion,  lull,  in  it®  firitmi  f)§rir  nlf'rlnln^.  it  Inin  tlir  iHir 
diiiid  viro  ol  lolfmin^  tlio  *  oi diininron  *  in  «|iir<ition.  not  to  con 
■oioiiro  lint  to  Aiillioiily.  Hinlioji  Potiirk,  A|jriin,  ivlionr  *  l^l*' 
'  roni«o  aImmiI  'rrndiloni  *,  ronlriin<i  niiirli  timl  ii^  ruiTlIrfit  ntnl 
indirimoi.  Hoomn  to  litivo  ii  fjioiit  iiiiii  illinpno«n  to  prtrl  Irow  It, 
%»lion  it  •nil«  lii<i  oiin  |»iirpo<r.  *  ’rnio  tiodition*.  Iio  wllition, 'll 
'  rt«  ^rirnl  ti  piord'  rifirinml  popm.  »i«  it  in  lor  rpincopncv/ 
lliin  lookn  nlrnn^fdy  liko  ii  dinponilioii  to  liiiii  mid  m'CottiitiotlAtr 
in  II  ipioniioii  niiirli,  iioyond  iiioni  otliorn,  rotpiiron  to  hn  tiic< 
llriiily  nod  ivillionl  ovrinion.  It  will  not  do  to  HAV.  titol  Wf»  will 
iirrrpt  jii«t  no  ninrii  ot  trAilitioii  <m  iii.iv  «iilt  onr  own  pnmo#. 
mid  tlirn  to  rliinioni  lor  tlio  rojortion  ot'  aII  tlio  lont.  ncnititc 
prinoiplon  nni«t  l»r  Inid  down,  mid  mTiirnlo  toritiA  oniploynili  l'^' 
loio  ronrrt  ronrliinioim  orni  lio  owtolilinhoil.  It  nmUom  Nttk’ 
ronipmmividy,  ni  iilnit  nrimo  I'ypiimi  or  IVt tnllimi  tnny  Htw' 
imoil  tlio  pliiono  hntHtio  l^#oji/o/o» ao# ;  Init  it  in  of  lliP  lii<|lt^* 
inipoi  tonro  to  A*>rri  Inin  iin  jnnt  niomiin^  mid  itn  lof^ifitiml^  <*|T^ 
ration,  in  tlio  ^onoinl  dinrnnnioii* 

XN  ithoiit  noiiHM'lonr  and  nalinfmdory  r^pImiAtloii  nml  Atljo^l 
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ipriii  i«  Mitillrri  w«’  nImmiM  olijriM  lo  I  ho  oim»lny>- 

•Mi>(  ot  (lio  n'oril,  'riHilHiiiM.  ll  Imn  Voino  to  tiititly  ii  wtntn  ol* 
lliiligH  nito^otlior  (liiliMi'iii  hoiti  <iiiy  (Imt  ooiihl  hn\‘f'  Itorh 

III  llio  ii|ioNl<ilio  linirn,  I’lio  riiiiroli  «»♦’  liomo 
Jitrohn*  ii  iM«rlv»  Tor  it  in  hor  nil  t  tlio  Chtiioh  of*  Kii^liiiiil 
lo  it  wi'iikly,  f'oi'  it  in  iiioontpniihir  i^itli  <*vrry  |»rin('i|tfo  of 
|U>lono(ilion.  '1  I'tiiliiioii  in  to  Uoiiif\  ii  Innl  rot  rout  :  llioil#** 
i^Hloinor  oiir  lOntHhlinliiiiriit  mo  not  lllmillin^  to  rrlniii  it  iin  mi 
uo)«M<Mmi  nlif'ltor.  If  *rrii(litioii  imply  oll^llt  that  tn  nulliortln- 
mi*,  wo  onnt  it  from  im  iilto^iMlior.  If  it  ho  otl'oiod  to  uh  niiiiply 
M /'tWoMir  mill  ///iM/f  no  nooi'pt  it  willingly:  it  hrc^mion 

III  iinpoitmil  olomoiii  in  o\ory  Inmioli  of  tlmolo^ioiil  iiivontiKii 
Umi)  mill  ni'  nvml  oiirnolvon  of  it  an  mi  rnp.iiio  of  mortiil  riH'r^Y 
«Kiiiiot  tlio  vory  liioran  liy  n  liioli  tnintn  to  it  an  itn  tiiiiil  I'onoim'i* 
WiMilil  that  it  mno  in  onr  ponor  to  mako  onim  Uon  lioaril  tiy 
tliioo  ton  III  <U  n  liom.  tlion^li  iliiroriii;;  from  tlioiii  wiiloly  on 
iiMltoiN  of'  ilisi'iplino  ami  olniiolu;(ovoriimont,  ni«  inilnigo  no 
iiiiliioiiiHy  spirit  no  nonhl  narn  tlii'iii  a^aimit  nliat  IMr. 
SiiniiK'n  oalln.  a  *  oantionn  ami  ilinon  ot  opponition  to  llir  papal 
'i)pttoiii.'  an  a  niiM'ialilo  oompromi'io  nitli  tlio  ntorn  diity  nhioh 
ciMiiiiiiiiiilN  111  to  oppono  oiror  ami  liorony,  in  nliatovi’r  forimi 
lliry  may  proKont  iliomnolvon.  iniil  to  ho  vigilant  lout  wo  rotain 
tlio  mIi^ lit fihi  taint  of  thoir  ahominationn.  IMr.  Soamon  atliitiin 
«*t  tail'  '  iiiooiiipaiahio  Uoloimorn/  that 

*  llml  tla  y  mrirly  Rtrippnt  IhMiiin))  ihM'triiion of  noriptiinil  miihoiity, 
•nil  ritisiiirtignl  in  ri  y  Mpi'i'iilntor  to  ilrvino  ii  roli^ioii  for  liininolf,  ilioy 
wiMilit.  {ii.tof'il.  Imvo  proviiloit  an  opoll{ll^  for  inlmlttiiio  a  ilrlugr  of  iHn<* 
imliiliotiii  aiol  ilhinorv  faiiat joimo.  'I'liry  roltonoil.  fiowovor, 

with  mo arving  ntoinlinonn.  Joirmiali’n  ailvii'i'  in  tl|0  toxt.  At  rrory 
«f  (luar  «*anlionn  amt  lUnorrot  opiHtnilion  to  tlio  papal  nvntoin,  tliry 
nio«t  aiixioiiH)>  anil  lalHitionnly  tor  tlio  "  ohi  patlin/'  lintaviik 
tum  Hiiil  ilontiiiotioii  norr  tiy  no  iiiomiM  tlioir  otiffM'In.  What  tlioy 
ili'Mirril  nan.  tlio  rontointion  ot  Knglainl  to  a  on'Oil,  for  wliioli, 
in  r\riy  pat!.  Noiiptino  nonhl  niipply  proofn,  anil  t'atholio  tiailition 
Mlifiniial  UHiH,' 

M’o  irally  think  that,  nhon  thoy  hail  lii'on  forlniiato  rnongli 
tn  thnl  Snipinio  /non/',  thov  might  ha\o  hron  Hatinfioil  nitliont 
I^^Ving  tor  i'otfjit  ittatioHx  in  trailition.  In  all  thin,  howovor, 
thrrr  m  a  groat  iloal  loo  mnoh  taken  for  grmitoil ;  anil  a  very 
^i||lit  oonvornion  of  tho  maiorialn  nonhl  giro  a  totally  iliirnonl 
••I'rot  to  tho  romilla.  \\'hat  arr  wo  to  ntnlorntanil  hy  ihr  inll- 
*n«tion  plainly  gi\on  in  llio  forrgoing  oxiraot,  that  the  Iror 
*^»«o  of  piivaio  jmlgomont  ia  to  ho  rontrnllril  hy  a  aor'ilf  it* 
tt^f'l  to  tho  ororiN  ami  rilnaU  of  antiipiity  f  llml  niir  Hofiirni* 
^  *  rnoinnagnl  ovrry  api’onlator  to  ihnino  a  rrliginti  for  him 
'•’If,  thoy  nniihl.  in  tho  o^iinion  of  Ml,  Moamoa,  havr  liiailit 
'w  o|H  ning  tor  *  hrrra  anil  fanatioi*‘m.’  Ih»ra  hr  moan  In  aay  . 
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that  it  is  either  wise  or  safe  for  men  to  commit  themselves,  in 
the  ‘  ilevisal  of  their  religion*,  into  the  hands  of  others  ?  \V|j4| 
if  their  spiritual  directors  sliould  prove  to  be  Uiml  ^uidet, 
tlieinselves  requiring  to  be  turned  from  the  error  of  their  way? 
^Vhcrc  will  Mr.  S.  find,  either  in  Scrinturc  or  common-sense, 
the  slightest  support  of  the  doctrine,  that  any  iiiiti(|uity,  short 
of  the  highest, — that  any  authority,  short  of  that  which  is  final, 
— that  any  document  short  of  that  which  is  written  by  the  very 
finger  of  God,  and  sealed  by  the  blood  itself  of  the  everlasting 
covenant, — should  have  the  smallest  influence  on  onr  minds  aiul 
consciences  in  the  choice  of  onr  religion  ?  M  ill  he  say  that 
this  is  a  dangerous  course,  following  w  hich  in  singleness  of  mind 
and  sim])licity  of  heart,  we  may  stumble  upon  ‘  disputatious 
‘  heivsy*  and  be  led  astray  by  ‘  illusory  fanaticism?’  IjCthim 
at  least  point  out  the  security  which  fallible  men  are  to  derive 
from  a  blind  sc(ju(*nce  of  men  equally  fallible.  Will  he  say 
that  superior  learning  may  afl’ord  such  security?  Alas  for  learn¬ 
ing  in  matters  of  faith,  w  ben  unqualified  by  a  higher  than  hu¬ 
man  teaching  !  lie  may  object  to  the  qualifying  terms,  single¬ 
ness  and  sincei'ittj^  as  assuming  the  question  in  debate ;  ami  he 
may  tlisavow  the  exaction  of  a  blind  reception  even  of  the 
purest  creed  ;  but  let  him  recollect,  that,  without  these  qualifi¬ 
cations,  no  examination  can  be  trustworthy,  and  no  discipleship 
genuine  ;  —  that  they  are  necessary  in  all  sorts  and  stages  of  re¬ 
ligious  profession; — that  the  supposition  of  their  absence  leaves 
the  question  all  abroad,  in  whatever  light  we  may  regard  it;— 
that  where  these  gifts  of  the  Spirit  are  bestowed,  the  path  will 
be  safe,  even  with  inq>erfect  light ; — and  that  where  they  do  not 
exist,  either  as  motive  or  result,  it  matters  little,  in  a  spirituii 
point  of  view,  whether  a  man  be  a  partisan  of  Koine,  or  of 
(’anterhnry. 

W  e  owe  to  the  (\>uncil  of  'I’rent  the  broad,  unqualified  as¬ 
sertion,  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  unwritten  ’rradition  arc 
ofe(|ual  authority  regarding  things  pertaining  both  to  faith  and 
discipline.  We  copy  from  Bellarmine,  as  cited  by  Mr.  Soames, 
the  following  rules  for  ascertaining  genuine  a)>ostolical  tradi¬ 
tions. 

*  1.  Whfii  the  universal  I'hureh  embraces  any  article  of  faith  whidi 
is  nul  tound  in  Scrijitiire.  2.  When  the  iiniversid  Church  obsCTTW 
any  thing,  as  infant  baptism,  which  is  not  enjoimHl  in  Scripture. 
3.  K  hen  tin*  univers;d  i'hureh  has  ever  maintained  any  ]>oint  of  di*- 
cinline,  as  the  fast  of  Lent,  ujkmi  which  Scripture  is  silent.  4.  Whan 
;dl  the  Ih»etors  of  ila*  Church,  either  in  u  general  council,  or  separatdVt 
in  their  several  Innihs,  teaeli  that  any  thing  has  descended  hy 
trudition.  5.  M  henever  any  thing  is  accounted  an  a|K)stoIical  irs* 
diti<ui  bv  those  cliiirehes  which  have  an  unbroken  and  continued  sue- 
ivssjon  from  the  A|M»stlos.* 
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It  mu^t  be  confessed,  that  this  is  as  large  and  convcmeiit' a 
construction  as  hierarchical  ambition  can  (lesirc.  In  fact,  ilii- 
nrcessnry  pains  have  been  taken,  and  this  grand  engine^  of  eC^ 
.|p»iasti(^d  domination  might  have  been  safely  reduced  td‘'tliO 


bard  upon  one  point,  it  may  be  as  well  to  have  evasions  in  fe- 
'I'he  integra  et  continuata  successio  belongs,  by  Rom^s 
assumption,  exclusively  to  Rome ;  and  thus,  possessing  the 
power  of  determining  what  tradition  is,  she  may  manufacture  it 
to  her  ])urpose.  And  that  she  has  not  suffered  this  her  cx- 
Hnsive  privilege  to  lie  idle,  the  *  thirteen  articles  which  papal 
‘authority  has  appended  to  the  Nicene  Creed,*  may  fairly  tes¬ 
tify.  When  urged  with  the  manifold  difficulties  and  contra¬ 
dictions  which  beset  their  doctrine,  it  is  the  invariable  practice 
of  the  Romanists,  to  put  forward,  as  an  unanswerable  argument, 
the  allegation,  that  the  validity  and  authority  of  the  Scriptures 
rest  on  tradition  alone  ;  and  that  by  denying  its  competency,  wc 
leave  ourselves  without  testimony  to  the  divine  origin  and  im¬ 
port  of  Holy  Writ.  The  obvious  answer  to  this  empty  sophism 
li«  in  the  rejection  of  a  phrase  to  which  an  erroneous  accept¬ 
ation  is  attached,  and  the  substitution  of  the  intelligible  term 
niJencCf  for  the  perverted  term  tradition.  Rut,  instead  of 
enlarging  on  the  point  ourselves,  it  will,  we  think,  gratify  our 
readers  to  learn,  how  it  has  been  discussed  by  men  dwelling  in 
the  very  focus  of  controversy,  and  in  the  season  of  its  greatest 
fierceness.  The  following  extract,  we  translate  from  a  volume 
which  is  a  great  favourite  with  us,  the  BoucUer  de  la  Foi, 
written  against  the  Jesuit  Arnoux,  by  Pierre  du  Moulin.  Our 
edition  is  the  second,  revised  by  the  Author,  and  published  in 
1619. 

‘  1  acknowledge,*  says  this  excellent  old  writer,  *  that  every 
one  receives  the  Holy  Scriptures  from  his  national  church, 
whether  that  church  be  pure,  or  impure  and  heretical.  Thus 
the  apostles  had  received  from  the  priests  and  scribes,  the 
enemies  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  hooks  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Ihus,  the  Ncstorian  and  Eutychian  churches  give  the  Scrip- 
‘  turcs  to  their  disciples.  But  in  this  matter,  the  church,  whe* 
‘  tiler  pure  or  impure,  performs  the  office  of  a  witness,  and  not 
of  a  judge.  She  attests  only  that  these  books  are  sacred  and 
canonical,  hut  neither  makes  them  sacred,  nor  gives  them  au¬ 
thority.  The  tradition  of  the  church,  testifying  that  these 
are  divine  and  canonical,  is. nothing  more  than  a  protest¬ 
ation  of  subjection  to  the  Scriptures,  and  not  a  something 
added  in  consequence  of  their  imperfection,  nor  a  usurpation 
of  authority  over  the  written  word  of  God.  The  bookseller 
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*  who  exhibits  to  a  purchaser  the  volume  which  contains  the 
’  orilinunces  of  the  kingdom,  does  not  give  authority  to  those 
'  ordinances.  He  w  ho  may  have  pointed  out  to  a  stranger,  the 
'  person  of  the  king,  is  not  on  that  account  above  the  king, 

'  neither  does  he  give  the  king  authority.  An  inferior  may  give 
'  testimony  concerning  one  greater  than  himself.  And  it  has, 

'  in  fact,  often  happened,  that  he  who  has  receiveil  the  Scriptuit 
'  through  the  medium  of  the  church  of  his  country,  has,  by 
‘  means  of  that  very  Scripture,  corrected  and  justly  convicted  ol 
'  error,  that  very  church  from  which  he  received  the  Scripture. 

*  It  is  worthy  of  consideration  here,  that,  as  the  Church  attests 
‘  tliat  these  hooks  arc  the  Holy  Scriptures,  so  do  the  Holy 

*  Scriptures  hear  witness  that  there  must  be  a  Church  in  the 

*  worM;  l)iit  witli  tliis  addition,  that  they  teach  what  the  Church 
'should  he,  and  dictate  its  laws.  Hence  it  appears  that  the 

*  testimony  which  the  Scriptures  render  to  the  Church,  is  (kr 
‘  more  weighty  than  that  which  the  Church  renders  to  the 
‘  Scriptures.  Tor  the  testimony  given  to  the  Scriptures  by  tbo 
‘  Church,  is  a  simple  declaration,  acknow  ledging  these  books 

‘  the  word  of  (*od,  and  a  protestation  of  willing  obedience: 

*  whereas  the  testimony  which  the  Scriptures  render  to  the 
‘Church  is  a  rule  aiul  a  law  putting  the  Church  under  sub* 
‘  jeetion.** 


•  It  may  Ik'  acceptable  to  some  of  our  readers,  if  w'e  cite  a  uasttgv 
from  Chillingworth  on  this  subject.  His  untaguiiist  had  quoteu  Chn- 
5(»stoin,  and  he  replies  with  liis  usual  point,  proving,  not  only  that  tie 
quotation  was  notning  to  tlie  purpose,  but  that  the  Church,  if,  as  con¬ 
tended,  the  divinely  apjiointed  guardian  of  tradition,  bad  been  unfahh- 
fill  to  her  trust. 

*  Let  118  see  wbnt  St.  ('hrvsostoin  says. —  Thetf  (tbo  Apostles)  it- 
livervd  not  all  things  in  trritifif^^  (wlio  denies  it?)  hul  mantf  ihinstalto 
without  tvritin^  (w’ho  doubts  of  it  ?)  atul  these  also  are  worthy  ojhelitf. 
Yes,  if  w  e  knew  what  they  were.  But  many  things  are  w’orthy  (rfb^ 
lief,  which  arc  not  iiccessiiry  to  lie  believed  :  as,  that  Julius  Caesar  wi» 
cmj>eror  of  Rome,  is  a  thing  worthy  of  belief,  lieing  so  well  testified  a» 
it  is,  hut  yet  it  is  not  necessary  to  lie  believed ;  a  man  may  be  saved 
without  it.  lliose  many  works  which  our  Sai'iour  did,  (which  St 
John  8Upnos4*s,  would  not  have  been  contained  in  a  world  q/'  books,)  if 
they  hau  iH'cn  written,  or  if  God  by  some  other  means  had  preserved 
the  knowltMlge  of  them,  had  Ir'Cii  as  w  ortliy  to  ho  believed,  and  as  ne¬ 
cessary,  as  those  that  are  written.  But  to  shew’  you  how’  much  a  more 
faithful  ki'ejH'r  Recc»rds  arc  than  RejMirt,  those  few'  that  were  writtea 
are  prestTved  andlielieved  ;  those  inti nitely  more  that  w'erc  not  written, 
are  all  lost  and  vanished  out  of  the  memory  of  men.  And  8t*eing  Gsi 
ill  his  Providence  hath  not  thought  fit  to  jireserve  the  memory  of  ihew- 
he  hath  fretnl  us  from  the  obligation  of  liclieving  them  :  for  every  eWi- 
gation  ct*aseth,  when  it  iH'comes  imtiossihle.  Who  can  doubt  but  tW 
primitive  Christians,  to  whom  the  Kpistles  of  the  Apostles  were  writ- 
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The  iisiial  division  of  T'radition  into  divine,  apostolical,  and 
ecclesiastical,  independently  of  its  want  of  specific  nieanin«,  and 
ofits  answering  no  purpose  but  that  of  an  ostentatious  classifi¬ 
cation,  laboui's  under  the  inherent  vice  of  taking  every  thing  for 
printed  :  a  defect  so  frequent  in  this  kind  of  designation,  as  to 
call  for  more  vigilant  jealousy  than  is  usnally  exercised  in  such 
affairs.  Mr.  Soames,  after  observing,  very  justly,  that  this  ar¬ 
rangement  is,  for  practical  purposes,  both  insuflicient  and  re¬ 
dundant,  proposes  one  of  his  own. 

‘  Fn)ni  u  source  independent  of  Scripture  are  admitted  into  the 
R4)nian  ('hurch  various  articles  of  faith.  All  these  may  be  referred  to 
Duirmaftc  Tradition,  From  universal,  unbroken  consent,  luscending  to 
the  remotest  periods  of  ecclesiastical  anticpiity,  Christian  societu»s  have 
received  certain  records,  as  a  ImkIv  of  canonical  Scripture.  Will  it  be 
deemed  allowable  to  say  that,  in  acting  thus,  they  have  followed  CnVi- 
cul  Tradition  ?  From  tMirly  monuments  of  theology  have  been  handed 
doirn  to  later  ages,  modes  of  reconciling  Scripture  with  Scripture, 
rtpecially  in  leading  b\it  disputable  points.  M  by  may  not  such  in¬ 
terpretations  be  compendiously  described  as  a  iKHiy  of  Hermeneutical 
Tradition  f  From  primitive  ages,  the  Church  has  derived  sundry 
maiimk  and  usages  for  the  regulation  of  her  polity  and  of  public  wor¬ 
ship.  Her  authority  for  such  pur^mses  has  l^n  universally  known  as 
Ecclfsiasiical  Tradition* 

It  would  he  very  easy  to  make  objections  to  this  ;  but,  if  we 
must,  perforce,  have  distinctions  and  classifications  in  this  mat¬ 
ter,  perhaps  this  may  serve  the  turn,  at  least  as  well  as  any 
other  tliat  we  may  have  seen.  It  is  on  the  first  of  these  points, 
dogmatic  tradi/iotiy  that  our  controversy,  as  Protestants,  with 
Rome,  mainly  turns*.  The  Ilomanists  affirm  that,  besides  the 
law  of  Holy  Writ,  there  is  a  co-ordinate  rule,  of  w’ldch  they 
claim  to  have  both  the  key  and  the  dispensation  ;  and  on  this 
baseless  fabrication,  their  w  hole  system  rests.  The  last  of  these 
divisions.  Ecclesiastical  Tradition,  includes  the  chief  points  at 
issue  lietween  the  Establishment  and  Nonconformists,  regard* 

tm,  either  of  themselves  understood,  or  were  instructed  by  the  Apostles, 
touching  the  sense  of  the  obscure  places  of  them  ?  These  traditivc  in- 
t<*rpretation8,  had  they  been  written  and  dispersed,  as  the  Scriptures 
had  without  question  been  preserved,  as  the  Scriptures  are. 
Rtit  to  shew  how  excellent  a  keeper  of  the  tradition  the  Church  of 
Rome  hath  been,  or  even  the  Catholic  Church  ;  for  want  of  writing 
they  are  all  lost,  nay,  were  all  lost  within  a  few  ages  after  Christ.* 

*  Hn  this  subject,  there  are  some  observations,  more  ingenious  than 
^lusive,  but  w'cll  worth  reading,  towards  the  close  of  the  ‘Intro- 
joetion*  to  Schleiermacher's  *  Critical  Essay  on  the  Gospel  of  St. 
MR^e.’  Wo  should  have  given  them  specific  notice,  but  for  the  feel- 
that  we  have,  for  the  present,  said  quite  enough  on  the  general 
•^^wtion. 
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ing  not  so  mucli  *  the  faith  itself,  ns  its  external  profession' 
Mr.  Soames  aihnits,  that,  in  matters  of  ‘  polity  and  worship, 

‘  expedicney  may  be  permitted  to  raise  her  voice.*  He  would 
not,  we  should  hope,  make  this  concession  without  considerable 
nualihcation.  It  may  he  right,  within  just  limits,  to  refrain 
from  ‘  offering  violence  to  the  varying  aspect  of  human  society;’ 
but  it  can  never  be  allowable  to  sacrifice  consistency  by  depart- 
ing  from  general  principles.  If  exj)ediency  and  accommodation 
to  the  aspect  of  society,  be  once  admitted  as  elements  of  eccle¬ 
siastical  discipline,  Christianity  will,  indeed,  become  the  easiest 
and  most  fashionable  of  professions,  but  its  scriptural  form  will 
have  disappeared.  On  such  grounds  did  the  Uomish  mission¬ 
aries  rest  their  defence,  w  hen  blending  the  profession  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  with  the  squib-and-cracker  worship  and  gilt-paper  ido¬ 
latry  of  the  followers  of  Fo. 

The  principal  object  of  Mr.  Soames's  volume  is  to  prove, 
that  the  Kstablished  Church  of  England  is,  and  has  been  from 
the  beginning,  independent  of  Rome  :  subject  indeed  to  a  long 
usurpation,  but  pure  and  unsubjected  in  its  Anglo-Saxon  origin; 
and  only  recurring  to  its  primary  principles,  and  reconquering 
its  original  independence,  at  the  epoch  of  the  Reformation.  It 
is,  of  course,  (juite  impossible  for  us  to  exhibit  even  a  syllabus 
of  the  extensive  series  of  citation  and  comment  by  which  he  has 
endeavoured  to  make  good  his  position ;  and  we  must  be  con¬ 
tented  with  making  such  general  observations  as  the  subject  may 
suggest.  He  has,  most  certainly,  succeeded  in  shewing,  that 
the  doctrines  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church,  as  set  forth  and  ex- 

{tlained  in  the  w  orks  of  her  best  and  ablest  sons,  her  Bedes  and 
icr  A^lfrics,  were  far  from  harmonizing  with  the  extravagant 
theology  of  Rome.  At  the  same  time,  the  rudiments  of  that 
exaggerateil  system  w  ere  making  their  appearance ;  and  if  the 
doctrine  of  the  Eucharist  were,  as  yet,  not  charged  with  the 
grosser  absurdities  of  transubstantiation  ;  if  the  invocation  of 
saints  existed,  as  yet,  oidy  in  a  mitigated  form;  if  the  notion  of 
vicarious  works  were  not  carried  to  its  utmost  licence ;  and  if 
other  disfigurations  of  pure  and  primitive  Christianity  were  but 
in  embryo ;  still,  they  were  there,  not,  it  may  be,  in  their  un¬ 
hallowed  grossness,  nor  in  their  wild  and  wasting  pretensions, 
but  in  their  elements  and  prelibations  ;  menacing,  under  a  more 
crafiy  and  thorough-going  presidency,  to  bear  down  all  opposi¬ 
tion,  and  to  cajole  or  comjwl  into  the  Romish  pale,  all  who  hid 
not  sufficient  strength  of  intellect  and  character,  to  detect  and 
to  withstand  in  the  evil  day. 

After  all,  Mr.  Soames  has  done  little  more  than  supply  afresh 
illustration  of  the  gradual  deterioration  of  Christian  doctrine  and 
discipline.  The  Anglo-Saxon  Church,  like  the  other  Churchy 
of  the  time,  still  retained  so  much  of  the  purity  of  Christian 
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ai  rtnainetl  uniiu{>airetl  by  the  glosses  and  traditions  of  vain  or 
interested  men ;  and  so  much  tlie  more  of  that  purity  in  propor* 
tion  to  its  remoteness  from  the  fountain  of  error,  the  seat  of  the 
papacy*  A  closer  contact,  and  the  lapse  of  time,  confirmed  and 
increased  the  lendeiKy  to  error,  inherent  in  her  institutions,  un¬ 
til  the  whole  realm  became  spiritually  enslaved.  The  secret  of 
dlihis  delusion  and  moral  devastation,  lay  in  the  misapprehension 
uf  the  vital  character  of  Christianity — the  essential  spirituality  of 
Christ’s  kingdom.  The  priesthooil  and  the  State  joined  in  un- 
yiowed  ulliance,  and  made  of  the  pure  system  of  the  Gospel, 

I  thing  of  priestcraft  and  statecraft.  This,  we  admit,  did  not 
exist  in  its  most  offensive  and  injurious  form  under  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  hierarchy ;  but  tlic  work  was  begun ;  the  mystery  of 
Iniquity  had  commenced  its  operation ;  and  we  are  far  from  con- 
Miiering  it,  with  Mr.  Soames,  a  happy  circumstance  that  our 
excelk'iit  Reformers  went  back  so  deeply  into  antiquitity  as  tho 
Anglo-Saxon  model, — if  indeed  they  had  any  such  intention. 
We  regret,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  did  not  go  still  further 
back,  aud  adjust  their  ecclesiastical  platform  by  the  oldest  and 
highest  of  all  authorities,  the  word  of  God. 

*  In  ecclesiastical  polity/  triumphantly  exclaims  ]\Ir.  Soames,  *  the 
(Imrch  of  England  nas  notoriously  been  uniforni.  Before  the  Victori¬ 
ans  Saxons,  a  remnant  of  ancient  British  episcopacy  retired  into  the 
more  inaccessible  regions  of  our  island.  From  this  venerable  estab- 
liikment,  at  a  happier  period,  bishops,  properly  consecrated,  were  sent 
to  preside  over  the  spacious  kingdoms  of  Northumberland  and  Mercia, 
districts  evangeUzed  by  native  missionaries.  Augustine  naturally 
planted  episcopacy  in  such  quarters  of  the  land  as  were  won  over  to 
receive  instruction  from  him  and  his  brethren.  Our  prelacy  thus 
mounts  upwards  in  (uie  unbroken  stream  to  the  remotest  periods  in  our 
country’s  annals.  Such  among  us,  accordingly,  as  arc  called  to  the 
high  privilege  and  responsibility  of  minLstering  in  holy  things,  hare  the 
latisfaction  of  knowing  that  our  commission  has  been  regularly  received. 

It  has  been  entrusted  to  us  in  strict  conformity  with  the  nsage  of  every 
y  in  ecclesiiistical  history.  It  is  connected  uninterruptedly  with  that 
distant  and  venerable  ep<»ch  when  Apostles  **  appointed  those  who 
dinuld  set  in  order  the  things  that  were  wanting,  and  ordain  elders  in 
wy  city.”  ’ 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  result  of  all  these  inquiries, 
*kcre  can  he  no  fiiir  difference  of  opinion  concerning  the  learn- 
and  ability  with  which  the  investigation  has  been  conducted. 
Msch  sound  archaic  lore  has  been  brought  to  be^r  upon  an  ifi- 
^sfmg  subject ;  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  scholar  will  find  a  great 
deal  to  attract  him,  independently  of  success  or  failure  in  the 
main  object.  The  notes  and  illustrations  contain  much  original 
tefercnce,  and  llie  whole  volume  may  he  taken  as  a  valuable,  ‘ 
Aough  somewhat  partial  elucidation  of  Anglo-J^xon  theology, 
shall,  ere  w'c  dismiss  the  work,  make  one  more  extract,  cx- 
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hil)itin^  a  raiicil’nl  aiul  by  no  means  unpoeticul  exeiiipllHcation 
of  llio  state  tlie  soul  alter  death.  It  breatlies  the  very  spirit 
of  Dante;  and  thont;h  Mr.  Soaines  seems  inclined  to  consiiier 
it  ns  a  sick  man’s  dream,  wi‘  are  more  disposed  to  consider  it  i?: 
a  waking  man’s  invention.  'I’he  Fursey,  of  whom  it  makes  men¬ 
tion,  was  *  enilnent  as  a  missionary  to  JCast  Anglia. 

*  The  spirit  <»f  Kursey,  during  an  illness  of  his,  we  are  told,  wm 
once  liunished  fnan  his  ImhIv  from  even-tide  to  cock-crowing.  In  its 
ahs4*nce  from  the  world,  it  was  gratified  w  ith  a  sight  of  the  angtdic  hosts, 
and  of  their  heavenly  «K.*cn pat  ions.  Alter  an  interval  of  three  davs, 
the  favoured  invalid  was  again  conveyed  in  spirit  beyond  the  limits  uf 
the  world,  and  he  then  beheld  more  of  celestial  .ioys.  His  anjjelic 
conductors,  however,  would  imt  allow*  him  tt»  tix  his  whole  attention 
upon  tliese  delight t\d  seenes.  They  desired  him  to  look  downwards, 
and  he  saw  helow  him,  in  the  air,  four  fires  blazing  at  short  distances 
from  each  other.  “What  are  these?”  he  asked.  “  They  are  the 
fires,”  it  was  replied,  “  wliicli  w’ill  consume  the  world.  One  is  the 
tire  of  falseluMKl,  another  that  of  cupidity,  the  third  that  of  dissension, 
the  fourth  that  of  impiety.”  Continuing  to  hsik  upon  them,  Fursev 
observed  them  ra])idly  increase,  until  they  formed  one  mighty  confia. 
gration.  He  then,  being  near  the  flame,  b<*caine  alarmed.  One  of  the 
angels,  how  ever,  desired  him  to  dismiss  his  apprehensions,  as  none  of 
these  fires  would  affect  l»im,  unless  he  had  contributed  to  the  lighting 
of  it.  Tl»e  tihject  of  all  the  four,  it  was  added,  was  to  examine  the 
works  of  men  ;  every  one’s  evil  qualities  involving  him  in  a  mass  of 
Hame  as  sinniashe  entered  that  particular  tire  which  these  miscanriagw 
hail  helped  to  kindle.  A  passage  was  now  made  for  the  visiters  through 
the  flames,  and  Kursey  saw*  many  whom  ho  liad  known  on  earth; 
hold  with  some  of  them  interesting  conversations.  He  saw  likc\ii« 
the  demons  tormenting  their  unhappy  victims.  One  of  these  wis 
throw  n  at  him  by  the  infernal  torturers,  wliich,  striking  him  on  the 
shoulder  and  cheek,  burnt  both  these  j)arts  of  his  lM)dy.  Fiirsey  re¬ 
cognised  in  the  misiTahle  ghost  which  had  unwillingly  inflicted  these 
injuries  upon  his  |H*rson,  an  individual  whose  garment  he  had  rt‘ceived 
at  the  approach  of  death.  One  of  the  angels,  observing  his  uneasi¬ 
ness,  seized  the  burning  spirit,  and  hurled  him  back  again  into  the  fiery 
gulf.  A  devil  on  this  exclaimed,  “  Hefnsc  not  now  w'hat  you  re¬ 
ceived  iK’fore.  You  sliured  this  sinniT’s  goods,  you  ought  also  to  share 
his  pnnishment.”  The  angel,  liowever,  answered,  “  lie  took  not  his 
goiHis  from  covetousness,  hut  with  a  view  to  save  his  soul.”  Then, 
turning  to  Kursey,  he  said,  “  What  thou  kindliHlst,  that  burnt  in 
thee.  Hadst  thou  not  received  the  pro ju'rty  of  this  sinner  when  he 
died,  his  punishment  would  not  have  left  these  marks  nj>on  thybo^J*" 
Kursi'y  was  tlien  aixinainted  with  much  valuable  information  respert- 
iiig  the  tri'atment  of  penitents.  On  his  return  to  the  ImhIv,  he  was 
found  to  In'ur  marks  of  the  injuries  in  his  cheek  and  shoulder,  which 
hud  bi*cn  inflicted  on  them  by  the  contact  of  the  burning  ghost,  and  he 
cuntinucil  to  War  thina*  marks  to  the  day  of  his  death.’ 

Mr.  Soaincs  writes  in  a  souiul  anil  scliular-likc,  though  rather 
stilted  stylo,  lie  lolls  us,  of  Datinior  and  Ridley,  that  ibO' 
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‘briveil  the  horrors  of  a  violent  and  exernciatina;  death,  within 
‘  the  (Ifsircatcil  vltanticl  of  the  once-oetghhotfrhi^  eUy-fosse'  I  lis 
fonversanee  with  our  archaieal  w  riters  mi^ht  have  taught  him  a 
more  sini[>ie  and  appropriate  inode  of  expression. 


xo  ru  Ks. 

Art.  IX*  3//Arr//f//iiV.v,  in  two  PartvS  :  Pnisc*  and  X'erso.  Hy  William 
Mavor,  LL.l).  Hvo.  pp.  Price  1;>a\  Oxford.  lP2t). 

This  is  one  of  those  hooks  with  which  a  Peviewer  feels  completely  at 
iWshow  to  deal, — neither  pHul  nor  had,  free  from  specific  fault,  hut 
makiiii:  no  apprcKich  to  even  the  stnnhlance  of  originality  ;  and  one  is 
kft  to  wonder  ft»r  what  earthly  purjHise  the  jirose  or  verse  has  lH*eii 
hroujrht  before  the  satiated  ])uhlic.  Evidently  the  pnaluction  of  an 
amirtWe  and  well-intentioned  man,  w  ith  no  particular  defects  of  com¬ 
position,  hilt  w  ith  few  attractions,  distinguislmd  neither  hy  extensive 
rwearch,  hy  deep  reasoning,  nor  hy  vigorous  dis(]uisition ;  the  volume 
befon*  u>  occupies  jirecisely  that  dead  level  of  mediocrity,  along  which 
it  is  irksome  to  travel.  The  ‘  Prose  *  consists  of  jiajH'rs  written 
apparently  at  different  periinls  and  for  various  purposes,  hut  chiefly  for 
the  imj»r(»veinent  of  young  jn'ople  ;  an  honourable  design,  hut  much 
more  erticiently  promoted  hy  the  admirable  ‘  Evenings  at  Home*,  and 
the  incoinjiarahle  w  ritings  of  Q.  Q.  Essays,  apologues,  oriental  talcs, 
dialogues,  moral  and  scientific,  are  mixed  up  in  this  copious  assem¬ 
blage,  ami,  had  they  been  published  in  a  less  ambitious  form,  might 
hare  proved  an  acceptable  and  instructive  oUa  for  the  ‘  rising  geuefa- 
tiuiis.’  In  their  present  shape,  brought  together  in  an  expensive  vo¬ 
lume,  and  encumbered  wuth  a  formidable  appendage  of  unreadable 
terse,  we  have  no  notion  that  they  can  lH?come  popular,  although  they 
may  iK»ssihly  answer  the  pur|»ose  of  gratifying  the  .Vuthor’s  circle  of 
frienas. 

The  day  is  gone  by,  in  which  rhymesters  <»btained  celebrity  hy  their 
readiness  in  the  common-places  of  poetical  compasition,  and  by  an 
average  dexterity  in  the  mechanism  of  versification.  Nothing  is  easier, 
nothing  cheaper,  than  the  rhythmical  arrangement  of  w'ords,  lines,  and 
iUnzas,  duly  adjusted  and  trimmed  by  the  metrical  laws  in  such  cases 
provided  and  promulgated.  The  ditHculty  is,  to  comprehend  how  men 
can,  spite  of  all  warning  and  remonstrance,  jiersist  in  confounding 
things  so  essentially  distinct  as  poetical  feeling  and  metrical  arrange¬ 
ment.  How,  for  instance,  could  Dr.  Mavor,  whose  name,  at  least,  is 
atUcheil  to  a  jMipular  collection  of  pot‘try,  possibly  dream  that  the  fol- 
hnving  lines  could  ever  for  a  single  moment  pass  for  any  thing  but 
^hat  they  are,  indifferent  prose  ? 

*  Great  King  of  all  that  breathes  the  vital  air! 

Hegent  of  vast  interminable  space! 

The  meanest  of  thy  works  declares  the  hand 
That  raised  their  structure  and  composed  their  parts. 

To  he  omnij>otent  and  unconfined  ; 
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While  rolling  spheres  and  congregated  seas, 

Inuumcruus  systems,  and  prolific  suns 
Can  only  tell  the  same.  Awake!  my  soul, 

Awake!  and  join  the  chorus  of  creation/ 

And  so  on,  through  nearly  two  hundred  lines,  quite  us  good  as  these 
The  rest  of  the  ‘  Verse  *  is  of  all  varieties,  didactic,  ainatorv,  humor- 
ous,  descriptive,  in  the  sha{>e  of  elegy,  ixle,  epistle,  song,  and  swmnet  — 
An  excellent  mezzotint  of  the  Author  is  prefixed. 


Art.  X.  The  Alcjcandriaus :  an  Egyptian  Tale  of  the  Fourth 
Century.  In  Two  \’^olume8.  f.cap.  8vo.  pp.  5^0.  London,  1830. 

Thkrk  are  few  names  of  purer  or  brighter  fame,  than  that  of  Athi. 
nasius,  although  the  damnatory  clauses  of  the  creed  falsely  ascribed  u 
his  dictation,  have  attached  to  his  memory  an  unmerited  reputation  of 
intolerance.  His  unlHmding  firmness  in  the  maintenance  of  conoci. 
entious  conviction,  and  his  intrepid  defiance  of  overwhelming  hostility 
in  the  assertion  of  tnith,  are  attested  by  the  pregnant  phrast*— A/As- 
naxius  contra  mundum  ;  while  the  prudence  which  tempercil  his  ooo- 
rage  with  a  discretion  unstained  l>y  timidity  or  concession,  is  proved 
by  the  fact,  that  he  sIchmI  in  unyielding  opposition  to  four  emperors, 
two,  at  least,  of  whom  sought  his  life  ;  and  yet  contrived  to  ivoid, 
though  frequently  and  cidmly  exposing  himself  to  extreme  hazards  it 
the  call  of  duty  or  ex|x?diency.  either  chains  or  martyrdom.  He  up¬ 
held,  well  nigh  singly,  the  great  doctrine  of  the  Christian  faith, 
persevert»d,  through  all  oppo.Nition,  until  he  beheld  it  too  firmly  rootrd 
in  the  Indief  of  the  C'hristian  world,  to  lie  endangered  by  heatheiun. 
or  impaired  by  heresy. 

We  cannot  think  it  altogether  in  gtanl  taste,  to  make  such  a  nun 
the  hero  of  romanct',  or  to  mix  up  his  adventures  with  the  detaik  of 
a  love-Htor\',  and  the  vicissitudes  of  a  coinplicjited  intrigue.  In  the 
volumes  Indore  us,  he  apjH'ars  in  all  the  active  ubiquitiirianism  of  i 
melo-drama  ;  and  his  disguises  and  esca{>es  s;ivour  of  pantomime.  At 
one  time,  he  blacks  his  faev,  and  enacts  an  Ethiopian  dealer  in  curioii- 
ties  ;  and  at  another,  wears  a  *  wig,*  not  with  the  episcopal  addition  if 
cope  and  rochet,  but  as  a  security  against  the  prying  search  of  Iw 
enemies.  We  must,  inde«Hl,  confess  that  the  whole  ecclesiastical  ap* 
panitus  of  these  volumes,  stx'ins  to  us  both  out  of  place  and  ill-«i« 
naged.  The  exhibitions  of  8l.  Antony,  with  his  w'arnings  and  di» 
nunciations,  are  simply  and  unimpressively  theatrical ;  nor  does  tho 
horn  of  Tabenna  rival  in  effect,  the  horn  of  Roland  and  RonoesvaUm 
With  these  criticisms,  how’cver,  our  censures  terminate;  forthif^- 
xnaining  portions  are  not  deficient  in  interest,  the  narrative  is  pin** 
ing,  and  the  dialogue  fairly  sup|>orted. 

The  hero  of  the  tale,  after  Athannsius,  is  Mcnodorus,  a  youi^ 
Athenian  philosopher  of  high  attainments  and  attractive  mannert 
who  n'peatedly  assists  in  the  escapes  of  the  archbishop,  and  ulu- 
mutely  liocomes  a  Christian.  The  loves  of  McniMlorus  and  Hennioiii» 
the  intrignes  and  atn)cities  of  (reorge  of  Cappadocia,  with  a  number 
of  incidental  details  and  adventures,  are  interwoven,  not  unskilfhlif* 
with  the  main  stt>ry,  and  form  alt‘»gether  an  agn'eable  fiction. 
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!  Art.  XI.  LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

i  The  Friends  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Cause  throughout  the  Unitetl 
I  Kiogtloiii  are  reminded)  that  the  JMeeting  of  Parliament  is  Axed  for 
the  2t)th  day  of  Octo^r  next.  It  is  ho|)ed>  and  moat  earnestly  re¬ 
quested,  tliat  those  who  intend  to  unite  in  imploring  the  early  and 
utter  extinction  of  Colonial  Slavery,  will  transmit  tneir  Petitions  to 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  by  that  day,  or  as  soon  after  as  possible. 
No  needless  delay  should  be  allowed  to  prevent  the  fulAlment  of  this 
acred  duty. 

In  the  press,  The  Law  of  the  Subl)ath,  Religious  and  Political.  By 
Josiah  Conder. 

In  a  few  days  will  Ik?  published,  (at  the  request  of  the  Members  of 
the  City  of  London  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society,)  an  Address, 
introductory  to  a  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of 
Physic,  by  James  Baker,  Surgeon,  &c. 

Mr.  Baker  is  also  preparing  for  the  press,  a  Practical  Treatise  on 
Diseases  of  the  Chest. 

.  Early  in  Sejitember  will  be  published,  Select  Sermons  of  Massillon, 
inntlated  bv  the  Rev.  Rutton  Morris.  In  1  vol.  8vo. 

The  Rev.  John  Kenrick  has  just  completed  an  Abridgement  of  his 
TninKlation  of  ZuinpCs  Latin  Grammar,  which  will  shortly  be  pub¬ 
lished. 

Nearly  ready,  The  British  Herald,  or  Cabinet  of  Armorial  Bearings 
of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  from  the 
Earliest  Period  to  the  Present  Time  ;  with  a  complete  Glossary  of 
Heraldic  Terms :  to  which  is  prefixed,  a  History  of  Heraldry.  By 
Thomius  Robson. 

In  the  press,  a  M'auual  of  Prayers,  in  Easy  Langu^e,  for  every 
Day  in  the  Week.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Topham,  M.A.  P.IvS.L.  Rector 
of  St.  Andrew  and  St.  Mary  Witten,  Droitwich. 

In  the  press.  The  Poetical  Works  of  the  late  P.  Sayers,  M.D. ;  to 
»hich  is  prefixed;  his  Disquisitions  on  English  Poetry,  and  English 
M«trt*8:  and  also  a  Life,  by  W.  Taylor,  of  Norwich. 

Mr.  Macnish's  new  Work,  The  Philosophy  of  Sleep,  which  was 
ttnonneed  for  last  winter,  but  unavoidably  delayed,  is  now  nearly 
rwdy  for  Publication,  and  ^vill  appear  early  in  October.  It  will 
contain  disquisitions  on  every  subject  connected  with  Sleep,  in  a  state 
^  health  and  disease,  such  as  Dreaming,  Nightmare,  Somnambulism, 
Torpor,  Sleeplessness,  Trance,  Reverie,  Walking-Dreams,  Abstrac- 
&c.,  together  with  the  medical  treatment  of  diseased  Sleep :  the 
*hole  illustrated  by  a  variety  of  curious  and  interesting  Cases. 


;{78  Litt  rary  IntvUl^ruvc. 

(fuelic  Literature. — Drs.  *M‘LctHl  and  Dewar’s  New  (Jaelic  Die. 
tioimry,  which  has  l>een  nuhlisliing  in  Monthly  Parts  !»y  Mr.  M‘l*hun, 
is  now  nearly  completed.  It  will  not  exetn'd  the  size  of  a  pruptr 
octavo  volume,  and  will  conseipiently  supj>ly  what  has  lon^  1)0011  much 
wanted — a  pnal  CJaelic  Dictionary  of  portable  dimensions. 

Mr.  M unroe  of  (’ardel  has  compiled  a  Selection  of  the  Is'st  (iaelic 
Sin^s,  which  are  now  in  the  Press,  and  will  appear  in  the  course  of  i 
few  days. 

The  (iaelic  Journal,  conducted  by  Dr.  ^1‘Lcod,  with  the  assistincf 
of  the  nukst  celebrated  Celtic  Scholars,  which  has  reached  its  Sixteenth 
NuiuIkt,  continues  to  excite  much  interest  in  the  Ilij^hlands.  'The 
(iaelic  Sermons,  under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Dewar,  are  pub- 
lished  Monthly  alonj;  with  the  Journal. 

Shortlv  will  be  published,  in  one  larjic  super-royal  Dvo.  volume, 
(Price  .t^l  ll.v.  (»</.)  'riie  Pritish  Merchant’s  Assistant.  By  G.  Green. 
This  work  will  comprise:  I. — ’Fables  of  Siinj)le  Interest,  at  8,  ,3J,  4, 
4C  and  T)  per  (\M»t.,  calculated  fn)m  1  to  dtM  days — from  1  to  12 
months,  and  frtiin  1  to  I  I  years,  on  Amounts  from  .Cl  to  C’2(1,U00. 
II. — 'Fables  for  computing  the  Premium  and  Discount  on  Excheouer 
Kills  and  India  Konds  ;  also  the  Interest  on  Kxchetpier  Kills,  at  Ijd. 

1  Jd.  2d.  2  jd.  2|d.  Kd.  KJd.  and  \\\d.  ])er  cent,  per  diem,  from  1  to 
K(k>  davs,  on  Amounts  from  .41(H)  to  .420,000.  111. — 'Fahles  for 

ascertaining  the  Value  of  every  description  of  English  and  Foreign 
Stock  at  any  given  ])rice  from  l.v.  to  JL‘100  per  cent,  on  Amounts  from 
Id.  to  .4  20,(MH).  Also,  Tables  for  calculating  Krokerage,  Commission. 
Freight  and  Insurance,  at  every  rate  per  (Vnt.,  \c.  Each  part 
of  the  wt»rk  is  constructed  on  a  more  extended  scale  than  any  similar 
Tables  hitherto  published,  and  arranged  in  a  novel  and  perspicuous 
manner. 

In  the  pre.ss,  an  entirely  new  edition  of  Drew  on  the  Immateriality 
and  Immortality  of  the  Human  Soul,  (’arefully  revised  and  enlarged 
by  the  Author.  In  I  vol.  Kvo. 

The  first  volume  of  the  Quadrupeds  of  the  Zoological  Gardens,  wU 
be  nmdy  in  a  few  days. 

The  Lyre  and  the  Laurel,  two  volumes  of  the  most  beautiful  Fugi¬ 
tive  Poetry  of  the  XlXth  Century,  will  appear  in  a  fortnight. 

On  the  1st  of  Nt)voml)er  will  appear,  (IhuiiuI  in  crimson  silk,)  The 
\\  inter’s  \\  reath  for  Usll,  illustrattHl  with  13  Engravings.  Among 
the  ('ontributors  are,  Mrs.  Ilemans,  Mrs.  Ilowitt,  Miss  Jewsbury,  the 
Hoscoes,  \V.  K.  Chorley,  W.  II.  Harrison,  Xc. 

On  the  1st  of  Novemln'r  will  be  published,  Le  Keepsake  Fran^ni** 
to  corrt'spond  to  the  Fbiglish  Keepsjike  ;  containing  original  s{)ecimcw 
of  the  highest  order  of  French  Literature,  illustrated  with  13  splendid 
Engravings  by  British  Artists. 
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In  a  few  days  will  Ir*  puldislied,  A  Help  to  the  Private  and  Di>- 
inwtic  Keadiiii:  of  the  Scriptures,  in  which  every  Chanter  in  the  Bible 
is  explained  in  its  Connection  and  Chronological  Order,  xx’ith  several 
Brief  Kssays,  'rahles,  S<.c.  &c.  By  J.  Leifchild.  Second  Edition,  con¬ 
siderably  enlarged  and  improved. 

Just  ready,  a  Defence  of  the  Surinam  NegTiKEnglish  Version  of  the 
Sew  Testament,  comprising  a  History  of  that  Version,  a  Sketch  of  the 
p,isition  and  History  of  Surinam,  and  a  (frammatical  and  Philological 
Analvsis  «»f  the  Language  and  V’’ersion.  By  William  Greenfield,  Su- 
i^rintendaiit  of  the  Editorial  Department  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society. 

The  llev.  31 r.  Evans  has  a  volume  in  the  press,  on  the  formation  and 
character  of  a  Christian  Family,  entitled  The  Rectory  of  V^alehead. 

The  Arrow  and  the  Rose,  with  other  Poems.  By  William  Ken¬ 
nedy,  Author  of  Fitful  Fancies,  &c.,  will  appear  alxiut  the  end  of  Oc- 
u»ber. 

■  ^ 

RolsTt  Dawson,  Esq.,  late  chief  agent  of  the  Australian  Agricul¬ 
tural  Conqmny,  has  a  volume  in  the  press,  on  Australia  and  Emigra¬ 
tion;  containing  a  minute  account  t>f  the  Manners,  Customs,  and  Na¬ 
tural  Dispositions  of  the  Ab(>riginal  Inhabitants,  as  they  exist  in  their 
Native  Forests,  and  the  progressive  effects  of  European  Society  upon 
ihfir  Morals  and  Condition  ;  with  description  of  Australian  Forest 
Scenery,  and  Practical  Remarks  upon  the  Climate,  Soil,  and  Capaci¬ 
ties  of  the  Country  ;  Ikmiic  the  result  of  his  three  years*  Residence  in 
Australia. 

Lays  from  the  East,  a  collection  of  P(K*ms,  by  Captain  Calder  Camp¬ 
bell,  of  the  Aladras  Army,  will  appear  early  in  November. 

Mr.  Logan’s  work  on  ♦he  Celtic  Manners  of  the  Highlands,  and 
Highlanders,  and  on  the  National  Peculiarities  of  Scotland,  is  nearly 
ready  for  publication. 

Friendship's  Olfering,  for  1H31,  will  appear  at  the  usual  period  of 
the  season,  in  its  improved  style  of  elegant  binding,  and  with  other  at¬ 
tractive  claims  on  public  attention. 

Tlie  proprietors  of  Friendship’s  Offering  are  also  preparing  a  Comic 
t offering,  illustrated  by  a  great  variety  of  comic  designs,  the  whole  un- 
(Wthe  superintendence  of  3Iiss  L.  H.  Sheridan,  and  intended  for  the 
Wies,  to  whom  the  work  is  inscribed.  It  will  be  elegantly  bound  in 
Morocco,  uniquely  embossed  and  gilt. 

Mrs.  J.  S.  Proxvse  has  a  volume  of  Miscellaneous  Poems  in  the  press, 
^  be  published  early  in  October. 

A  Popular  Treatise  on  the  Nature  and  Cure  of  Consumption,  by 
Kennedy,  3Iember  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  will  ap- 
in  Xoveml^T. 


880  ff  orks  Recently  PubtUhed, 

In  pre«s,  in  3  vol6  >  The  Temple  of  Melekartha. 

Preparing  for  publication,  Memorials  of  the  Stuart  Dynasty,  ia< 
eluding  the  Constitutional  and  Ecclesiastical  History  of  England  from 
the  dectniM*  of  Elizabeth  to  the  abdication  of  James  the  Second.  Bt 
RulR*rt  Vaughan,  Author  of  “  The  Life  and  O]union8  of  Wvcliire“, 
In  couiposing  the  above  work,  the  Writer  has  given  a  careful  attn- 
tiuii  to  the  most  authentic  sources  of  mformation  ;  and  his  endmivov 
has  been  to  separate  the  stor^'  of  our  liberties  and  religion,  under  the 
Stuart  Princes,  from  the  partial  etdouring  frequently  bestowed  upon  it, 
and  to  place  it  within  a  space  that  may  be  inviting  to  the  genenl 
reader. 

Nearly  ready,  the  Sixth  Edition  of  the  C^ibinet  Lawyer ;  or,  a  Po. 
pular  Digest  of  the  r4aw's  of  England;  with  a  Dictionary  of  Law 
Terms,  fax iins.  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  Judicial  Antiquities  ;  correct 
Tables  of  Assessed  Taxes,  Stamp  Duties,  Excise  Licences,  and  Pwt 
Horse  Duties  ;  Post  Office  Regulations,  Rates  of  Porterage,  Turnpike 
Laws,  Cc^rn  Laws,  Prison  Regulations,  Sic.i  presenting  a  clear  and 
complete  P'x|M)sition  of  the  whole  Civil,  Criminal,  and  Constitutional 
Ijuw  of  P'uglmvd  us  now  ud ministered.  Revised  and  cidargcd,  inane 
voL  IQnio.,  and  comprising  the  new  Acts  of  tlie  11  Oeu.  IV.  and  1 
Will.  IV.,  and  Lt^cu  Decisions  to  the  Summer  Assizes. 


Art.  XH.  WORKS  llbXENTLY  PUBLISHED. 

BfOiiRAriiV. 

Tb«  HuUor>’  of  the  Su&rittgs  and  Mai^ 
tyrdom  of  M.  Lewis  do  Marollos.  Tuge- 
thrr  with  his  Kssay  on  Providence.  Trans¬ 
lated  from  the  French  by  John  Martin. 

Ilhno.  S«.  9d. 

Patieiir*  in  Tribulatioa.  A  short  Me¬ 
moir  of  K -  K - ,  a  humble-minded 

Cliristiau.  llimo.  H.<t.  (h/. 

A  Memoir  of  tlit  Hew.  Kdward  Pay  son, 

D.D.  hue  Pastor  of  the  Second  Church  in 
Portland,  Ignited  States.  I?mn.  6s. 

A  Biographical  Memoir  of  the  late  Dr. 

Waller  i)ud  ocy,  and  Capt.  Hugh  Clapper- 
Ion,  ILN.  .ind  Major  Alex.  Go^on  Lninfr. 

By  the  U«w.  'I'hamaa  NeUon,  M.  W.  S. 

I8ia<v.  (k/. 

MitrnaY. 

Full  Annals  of  the  French  Revolution  of 
IfUHl.  By  ^yilliam  Hone.  Illustrated  with 
BagraTingK.  Svo.  tx.  6d. 

Ml^  BI.LANKOUa. 

Subitance  of  a  couraa  of  Lwrtara#  oai 
Biitiah  Colouial  SUvecx',  delivered  at  Brad¬ 


ford,  York,  and  Scarborough.  By  the  Rev- 
Beni.  Oodwio,  Chuaical  Tutor  of  Uoilua 
College,  Bradford,  Yorkshire.  Svo. 

rOETRY. 

The  r.ay  of  the  Desert ;  a  Poem  in  Taa 
Cantos.  By  Henry  Sewell  Stokes.  •• 
Hvo.  Hs. 

Anteililuvian  Sketches;  and  other Poens 
By  Richard  Howitt.  f.cap.  8vo.  As. 

Lord  Byron's  Cain,  a  Mystery: 
Notes  ;  wherein  the  Religion  of  the  Bik 
is  considered,  in  reference  to  scknowW|rf 
Philosopliy  ajui  Reason.  By  Hardtaj 
Grant,  Author  of  **  Chancery  Prtrt**- 
sm.  8eo.  10s.  (kf. 

THEOLOGT. 

Sermons,  y readied  ai  the  Parish  Chitf^ 
of  Beckenham,  Kent.  By  the  Rev.  Josrp* 
Fcnn,  late  Curate  of  Beckenham.  P*^ 
Rthed  by  reqtiest.  9to.  9s. 

ScnptuFv  the  Teat  of  Cbasacest 
dress  to  the  Influential  Class«’s  of  Sodity* 
on  the  Eifnrtf  of  their  EXatapisk 


